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THE LITTLE WIFE 



CHAPTER I. 

^ A» yean past on, how fair the itripling grew ; 

All that was lovely in his face was seen ; 
His statore tall, his brow of Parian hue, 

AmA bright and noble was his infknt mien ; 
A m<Mre endearing thing, scarce lived, I ween. 

For in his sool the pure affections shone ; 
High talents, e*en with modest pride serene. 

While troth and dauntless courage were his own." 

^' My dear lord, I am truly sensible of your kindness — ^your 
never-failing consideration of me and mine ; and you must 
not deem me ungrateful, if I hesitate in accepting the offer 
you have just made with regard to Reginald ; but forgive 
me when I say, that I think there are some great objections 
to the plan you propose." 

*' None but what I can easily combat, I am sure," ex- 
claimed the £arl of Elmsdale ; " for I duly considered the 
proposal before I made it. It was not without mature 
deUberation on my part that I arranged this scheme; and I 
feel that there is everything to recommend it. From the 
acquirements which my godson has made in modem lan- 
guages, he is well qualified for the situation he will fill. 
And then, my dear Stanley, recollect how it will benefit his 
health ! Change of air and climate will be everything for 
him; — and his manners — ^his general knowledge of the- 
world, all will improve by the fweiga expedition I have 
planned for him." 

a2 



4 THE LITTLE WIFE. 

The father sighed; and after a pause^ caused by painful 
rumination, he again spoke. 

" Ilis health ! — ^yes, that indeed is a point which would 
fain make me hesitate in my decision. The air of the Con- 
tinent might perchance alter the tendency of his constitu- 
tion, which I tremble to believe inherits delicacy; it might 
perhaps prevent the approach of that insidious — ^that dreaded 
malady; one which has already proved such a foe to my 
happiness. But should Reginald accept the offer, and 
accompany you in your embassy as private secretary, would 
it not take him out of his sphere — ^I'aise him beyond the 
level of his birth? in short, my dear lord, would it not 
make him what I have always looked upon with commise- 
ration — I might almost say contempt — ^what is familiarly 
called ' a fish out of water?' I have a horror, a dread, of 
all such elevations — ^such transplantations from the natural 
soil, which seldom prosper, and often tend to engender dis- 
content, and too generally disappointment. Why should 
not my dear boy follow in my footsteps, and qualify himself 
to take my place when I am gone ? Where could he be 
more happy than in this lovely, peaceful spot, which must 
ever be so fuU of interest, as belonging to one whom he 
reveres so deeply as your lordship? Depend upon it, my 
kind and excellent patron, that such a life will ensure his 
happiness more securely, than the aggrandizement you so 
generously ambition for him. I am one of those who always 
tremble at so sudden a change from one station to another. 
I am an old-fashioned man, and my notions are perhaps as 
antiquated as my habits are simple; in these days, when 
equalization and liberty of thought and action are the reign- 
ing principles, no doubt they may be deemed absurd — 
obsolete. I am all for preserving distinction between the 
different ranks of life, being thoroughly convinced that half 
the miseries, heart-burnings, and vice, of which we now so 
constantly hear, arise greatly from that spirit of proud 
defiance — of rivalry in every class. Those were happy days 
'a my opinion, my dear lord, when inferiors looked up to 
those in higher stations with reverence — ^with a sensation 
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almost approaching to awe; and grovelling as it may appear 
in this enUghtened age, I still feel a pride in heing your 
servant; and such I shall ever glory in calling myself^ 
although indeed I have had every reason for exchanging 
that epithet to one of a more exalted nature — ^that of your 
friend." 

Lord Elmsdale pressed with affection the hand of the good 
man, hut his argument, sensihle as it was, did not serve to 
convince the Earl, for he continued to urge the suhject till 
at last his eloquence and numerous fair reasonings prevailed; 
and he wrung from Mr. Stanley a consent — although a 
reluctant one — ^that the yoimg Reginald should accompany 
him in the capacity of private secretary. Lord Elmsdale 
having heen lately appointed amhassador to the court of 
Naples, to which place he was shortly to depart, accom- 
panied hy the youthful heing whom he had lately made his 
bride. 

To introduce my readers to more intimate acquaintance 
with the characters I have just presented to their notice, it 
will he necessary to state, that the Earl of Elmsdale had 
heen conversing with the person who filled the situation of 
land-steward to his princely domain. This good man was 
bom on the estate, and his present important — and, in his 
opinion, most honourable — situation, was earned by his 
integrity and faithfulness. He had rendered himself of no 
stight estimation to the late lord and his successor; and was 
justly ranked and considered by them as a valuable friend. 

Stanley had married about twenty years before, a young 
person, governess at that time to the sister of the present 
Earl; but short-Hved was the happiness he derived from 
this union. She died of a rapid dechne, leaving to her 
bereaved husband one Httle boy, only two years old. This 
child was ever one of great promise and beauty, and had 
been from his infancy much regarded by the noble family. 
At the period when we are about to introduce him, he had 
attained the age of nineteen. A more promising youth 
could scarcely have been imagined. He was tall and grace- 
fully formed, and there was in the expression of his coim- 
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tenaiLce — his lofty brow^ and beautifully chiselled features—— 
an aristocratic bearing, which seemed to claim a higher 
station than the one to which he belonged. 

Why should there be such a fascination in beauty? — why- 
should that, which is so perishing, be regarded by us with 
feelings approaching almost to idolatry? And why is the 
pride of the eye — ^the delight of the senses, so often con- 
certed into a lure, which leads to false hopes, deceitful 
wishes, and often even to destruction? 

Had Reginald been a commonplace youth — had he not 
possessed the extraordinary personal advantages which 
nature so freely bestowed upon him, perhaps his patron, 
though equally kind and friendly in his intentions, would 
not have wished to draw him from his own sphere of li£e — 
C^ould have concurred in his father's wish that the youth 
might be qualified to tread the steps, in which he had so 
honourably walked before him. He would have thought it 
but natural and expedient — -just what he himself should 
have desired; but struck by the perfection of the form and 
countenance, added to the extreme talent and abihty which 
he discovered in the youth, the Earl could not help arrange 
ing in his own mind, that the plodding life of a steward to 
a country estate-^— the hum-drum sameness of its proceed-* 
ings, was too little distinguished for one calculated in every 
way to reach some higher destiny. 

Lord Elmsdale lived so much in the world, that we can- 
not wonder at his attaching greater importance to the 
things belonging to it than did the humble-minded StaaLey; 
who looked upon it at a distance, with fear and trembling 
for those he loved, who were in the midst of its rapid 
turbulent stream. 

The Earl had formed various plans for the young Begi« 
nald. First he thought he should place him in the army, 
but to that his father had a decided, an irrevocable objec- 
tion. Then the church! And as this idea did not meet 
with any opposition, it was arranged that he should forth* 
with go to coUege. 

Mr. Stanley could not but rejoice that such a prospect 
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was opening to his son, although he had some anxiety about 
him at this present time, on the scoTe of his health; for 
notwithstanding the tall and manly appearance of Reginald, 
and a complexion which seemed to defy sickness, his father, 
who had watched him from his birth with an eye of anxious 
solicitude, terrified himself into the behef that a violent cold, 
which terminated in a cough, and hung about him with 
some tenacity, was the forerunner of every dreaded evil. 
His mind, by this circumstance, was in a state more calcu- 
lated to receive the arguments which the Earl so eloquently 
poured forth, in order to gain his consent to a plan, whidi 
promised excellent results for Reginald; and as amongst 
the acquirements of the young man. Lord Elmsdale dis- 
covered that he was conversant in a most unlooked-for 
manner in modem languages, the career of diplomacy seemed 
to open before him. 

As my readers will have perceived, the father shrunk 
with intuitive dread horn the idea of parting with his son; 
and had it not been for the phantom consumption, whidi 
was always haunting his imagination, and which he trusted 
a more genial climate might scare away, no power would 
have tempted him to allow Reginald to enter a sphere which 
to him appeared encompassed with so many dangers. 

Stanley was a man of a very reflecting mind; and although 
his life had been passed in comparative seclusion, his 
opinions were dear, and he was quick-sighted in his per- 
ception of characters. He had seen enough of men and 
manners in their various situations, to feel convinced, that 
the world did not improve the real happiness of those whose 
career he had progressively watched. He had seen many 
raise themselves to higher stations — barter certain peace 
and contentment for a feverish life of ambitious aggran- 
dizement; but it had not come under his observation to 
mark in many, what he considered an increase of sohd ad- 
vantage and feUcity. With augmented worldly prosperity, 
feelings and wishes were engendered, which before never 
entered the imagination — a yearning for excitement-* 
anxioua desire for those objects which were all bounded 
within the Umitb of this existence. 
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He also possessed strong religious sentiments. Though 
his state was prosperous, inasmuch as he had arrived at the 
utmost point of his ambition by his honourable, excellent 
conduct, whereby he made himself of the highest import- 
ance to his much-loved patron, his heart had tasted the 
bitterness of sorrow; and although he had bowed beneath 
it with Christian resignation, still it had left a wound which 
time even — that general physician to the afflicted — was never 
able quite to heal. 

He had loved his lost wife for many years, ere he dared 
to aspire to her hand. At length every obstacle was over- 
come; he had the glory and happmess of calling her his 
own, and perfect was his felicity. 

But it was as short-lived, as full of joy; for at the end 
of two years her health began to decline, and on the day 
the blooming Reginald attfidned his second birth-day, his 
dying mother, having blessed him — ^pressed him in her 
feeble arms — strained her dim eyes to catch a parting 
glance of her treasured boy, breathed her last, leaving to her 
adoring husband this one precious pledge of an affection so 
tender. 

Deep and lasting was the grief of the bereaved man; but 
be did not mourn as one who had no hope. It was some 
time, perhaps, before he could divest himself of the selfish- 
ness of his sorrow; it was his own individual privation, for 
which, in the bitterness of his spirit, he groaned. It was 
long ere human nature would yield, before he could resign 
her without a murmur into the hands of his God, and say, 
in the language of a devout believer of old, " It is well." 

But the time did arrive when even so it was, when — ^his 
heart exposed with all its wounds — ^he sought the only 
healing source, and there he found balm, strength, and 
faith, even to repeat those three little words, in firm 
reliance and trust. He ceased to fix his thoughts on the 
one cold, dark spot, which contained his lost treasure. In 
the brightness of heaven he now contemplated her. There, 
surroimded by happiness and glory, in his mind's eye he 
pictured her; and by his own life of patient piety, he was 
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by faith preparing himself to be received by her blessed 
spirit in those realms of bliss. 

But there was one tie which bade him linger in a world 
which otherwise would have been to him a weary pilgrimage. 
His boy ! — truly a strong, a binding hnk; the treasured child 
of her he loved so well — so fondly ! And from his earliest 
infancy Reginald gave indications of sweetness and love- 
liness — oh, too rarely seen ! 

Beautiful was he indeed in his childhood. His fair 
bright locks, falling so gracefully from his high white fore- 
head, and shading with its luxiu*iance his neck and shoulders 
— ^his skin of transparent whiteness ! — and then the tint, so 
like the blossom of the peach, which tinged his soft:, round 
cheeks ! 

Who had ever looked upon the boy Reginald without a 
softened feehng pervading the heart? ''God bless the 
child!" seemed to rise from the lips of every one, who 
"gazed upon that Uttle countenance of beauty and angelic 
goodness. 

And this is not a fanciful picture. Many who read these 
lines, may revert with delight to some fair being who is now 
their own joy and pride, upon whom their hearts are fixed 
with an interest which is their dearest enjoyment. And 
some mourners may perchance be reminded by this picture 
of a bright object who is now no longer with them. But 
let them not weep. The child that is gone is now far 
happier — ^far more beautiful and bright in its Father's 
mansion, where it waits for those upon whom its young 
affections were so sweetly fixed on earth. 

Anxious was the charge of such a precious, lovely legacy; 
and every feeling of Stanley's affectionate nature became 
centered in the boy. He felt almost afraid when he dis- 
covered the depth of this love ; for might not he also be 
called away — might not his heart again be left desolate ? 
And the father looked mth trembling dread upon this 
bright child — too bright, almost too beautiful, for an 
earthly sphere. 

A widowed relative of his late wife, with her two children^ 
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had resided with Mr. Stanley ever since he had heen de- 
prived of the mother of his hoy; and Mrs. Bruce had truly 
filled that place to the young Reginald. It was not until 
he had nearly attained his seventeenth year, that a sudden 
illness deprived the httle party of this valuable and excd* 
lent woman. 

But her children still remained with Mr. Stanley, who 
willingly promised their d3dng mother to be to them hence- 
forth as a father. 

To Mrs. Bruce, Reginald owed many of the advantagea 
of education he possessed. Her mind was highly cultivated, 
and she had taken the utmost pains with the three children ; 
and having in her early days lived much abroad, she was 
enabled to instruct them in those modem languages, now sa 
necessary to complete a useful education. 

Edward was two years older than Reginald, his sist^ 
Ahce six months senior to our hero ; but as girls generally 
advance in^ early life beyond the other sex, it seemed as if 
there existed a still greater disparity in their ages. She 
was of a quiet, a thoughtful disposition ; mild, gentle, and 
enduring ; ever the little nurse — ^the protectress as well as 
companion of the beautiful babe, although her stature was 
more diminutive than his own, and her looks, had it not 
been for a degree of anxious tenderness which mingled in 
their expression, were almost as childish. 

It was a pretty sight to watch their movements ; and the 
soft, attaching nature of a woman's heart, might be traced 
even in the baby affection which evinced itself in every 
action of the little Alice, towards her fondly-loved companion. 

It seemed as if self never once entered her imagination : 
his pleasure was her sole object — ^his approval her dearest 
deUght; her attachment had something in it of idolatry. 
And thus they continued to grow up together, imtU, from 
the child, Alice became the devoted, loving woman. 

And Reginald? — ^was he equally fervent in his affec- 
tion? — 

His feelings we can scarcely define. He had been so 
accustomed to indulgence — ^to consideration, ever since he 
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had opened his eyes in this existence^ that although he 
loved his kind young friend most warmly — although he felt 
that she was necessary to his happiness, heing ever so ready 
to contribute to it ; still, perhaps, her tender attentions had 
been so unremitting, that they were deemed by him almost 
as a matter of course. Indeed, such a rich torrent of 
gratification ever flowed upon him, from every side, that the 
devotion of his little companion, though fondly appreciated, 
did not make so strong an impression on this favoured child, 
who was smiled upon by all around. 

As Ahce advanced in years, she became a truly amiable, 
feminine creature. Warm and enthusiastic in her feelings, 
but with a degree of diffidence in her own attractions, which 
kept her ever in the background. 

She had tdways looked on Reginald in the light of a being 
of a superior order. As for herself, she was only worthy of 
being his devoted slave. 

Poor girl ! as years rolled on, and her sentiments became 
more matured, it terrified her, when she began to think, 
how absorbing were tho feelings she experienced towards 
him. It mattered not then, for they were together; she 
oould be to him what she ever had been — his friend — his 
companion, one who had become necessary to his comfort 
and happiness; but she knew that the time would arrive 
when they must part ; that the hints which Lord Ehnsdale 
had always given, of undertaking the regulation of Reginald's 
career in life, would lead to a separation; and this idea 
made the pale roses in her cheek fade to a still fainter hue» 
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CHAPTER II. 

*' Leave us not, leave ns not ! 

Say not adieu ! 
Have we not been to thee 

Tender and true ? 
Leave us not, leave ns not! 

Can thy heart roam ? 
Wilt not thon pine to hear 

Voices from home?" 

It was a brilliant morning in early spring. Reginald had 
wandered into the pretty garden^ by which the steward's 
picturesque abode was surrounded. He had passed a sleep- 
less night; for only on the previous evening were Lord 
Elmsdale's plans communicated to him, and even so soon as 
the following day, he was to accompany his patron to 
London. 

This intelligence had filled his heart with varied emotions. 
There was much of joy amongst these sensations; but still, 
as ever in the cup of life, joy and sorrow were very equally 
blended. 

Fervently as he had longed to emerge from his present 
retirement, to taste the varied delights of a world, which 
at a distance he contemplated with wonder and admiration; 
still, now the ardently desired moment had arrived, and he 
was about to leave the father whom he loved with venera- 
tion, as well as affection — ^the happy home in which he had 
been nurtured with such kindness — ^his young companions 
— ^he became sensible of the hazard that threatened his 
future happiness. 

And of Ahce, the sweet partner of his youthful days, he 
thought with a saddened, softened feeling, which presented 
her image to his imagination, in a manner more tender than 
it had ever before appeared to him. With his mind ab- 
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sorbed by these reflections, he was looking round with a 
sorrowful heart, upon objects to which he must so soon say 
farewell, when suddenly his eye fell on the graceful outhne 
of a kneeling figure — ^the slender form of his gentle cousin^ 
bending over a bed of violets, searching within its leaves for 
their hidden treasures. Reginald paused for a moment, and 
gazed upon the fair girl. He well knew how she was em- 
ployed; she was seeking the offering which she so constantly 
presented to him every morning, when they met at break- 
fast. He felt very sad. This was the last time, for many 
a day, that she would be employed in this sweet service for 
him. 

" I wonder if she knows I am to go so soon," he thought; 
" should the news have reached her, her regret will surely 
eqiial mine." 

With a noiseless step he approached, and Alice started on 
feeling two hands encircling her slender waist; but it seemed 
as if by instinct she recognised the privileged transgressor, 
for she did not turn to look at him; she appeared to busy 
herself more assiduously in seeking for the flowers. 

" Alice — dear Ahce !" exclaimed the youth — " why do 
you not speak to me V and he gently raised her from the 
ground. 

But she still was silent, and averted her head ; and when 
Reginald at length looked into her face, he saw that it waa 
deadly pale, and that her eyes were red with weeping. He 
well knew the cause of her grief, and pressed her affection- 
ately towards him. His over-charged feelings made his own 
tears ready to flow, but he checked this demonstration of 
weakness. 

"Alice," he said, "this is very foolish; you ought to 
rejoice with me that I am going !" 

"Rejoice!" she exclaimed, in a tone of the deepest 
sadness. 

" Yes," he continued ; " though the separation is a pain- 
ful struggle; yet you should consider, dear girl, what an 
advantage it will be to me — ^what a career is open to my 
view! You know, Alice, that I have been discontented and 
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restless lately. I have an ambitioas spirit; my night and 
day dream has, for some time, dwelt on the idea, that by 
my own exertions, I might have it in my power to raise my- 
self, to be the architect of my own advancement; and now 
what a commencement is before me ! To have the oppor- 
tunity of beginning life under such fortunate auspices ! Do 
you not remember, Alice, when your dear mother used to 
tell us of the dehghts of Italy, when she described its stores 
of rich science, the ardent longings with which she inspired 
me, to visit that region of beauty and learning? And now 
the opportunity has occurred. My wishes are about to be 
realized; and when I am treading that classic ground, how 
will her every word be remembered ! Each association will 
be doubly interesting, from the recollection of having learnt 
to appreciate the works of genius and taste from her refined 
mind, and the iastructions she bestowed upon my youth ; 
and on my return to you, my Ahce, and when again I sit 
with you under this our favourite tree,'^ — and as he spoke 
he gently led her to the rustic bench, which their own hands 
had helped to construct, and plaeing himself by her side, 
continued — ^ I shaU then be no longer the frivolous boy; 
my conversation merely comiected vdth the tame details of 
home pursuits. Only imagine how detightfiil it wiU be, to 
discourse of countries and kingdoms— of courts and society! 
I shall then indeed be worth listening to, Alice." 

Alice only mghed, and shook her head. 

'' It is selfish, no doubt, in me, Reginald, to regret your 
departure; but selfishness is, I fear, more or less the be- 
setting sin of every heart. And yet I fancied, as far as you 
were concerned, I could not accuse myself of the feeling. 
I still bdieve it has nothing to do with my present un- 
happiness; because, if I thought this plan woidd be really 
advantageous to you — productive of ultimate prosperity, 
though I might grieve for my own loss, I should have rich 
consolation in store, to compensate for the present privation 
of enjoyment." 

**And why should it not be so, Alice?" interrupted 
Reginald, almost impatiently. 
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'* Why, Reginald, what iconizes me, is the douht which 
I cannot help feeling, that your present prospects will afford 
as much hrilliant joy as you expect. I dread for you so 
many trials; and amongst them, that of hitter disappoint- 
ment. Will it make you happy to leave us all — ^to Hve with 
people of such different minds — ^whose pursuits, whose ideas 
are all so new to you — so foreign to the hahits that have 
been inculcated from your infancy?" 

''But the Earl, Ahce: you have always admired his 
character, have you not ? And it is under his guidance that 
I shall place myself." 

*'Yes," rephed AHce, sighing deeply; "the Earl is a 
good and wise man; but your father is my model of every-^ 
thmg that is virtuous and excellent — ^how superior to any 
one I have ever seen ! Oh, it was my hope that you would 
endeavour to imitate him, and be contented to lead a life of 
usefulness such as his; which, although it might not lead to 
further advancement, would have at least insured peace in 
this world, and I firmly beheve, a well-grounded hope ol 
happiness hereafter. But in the turbulent, ncaaj scenes in 
which you are about to mix, how can tranquillity of mind be 
preserved? I shall ever tremble for you, Reginald; my 
heart will be with you as it has always been, but with fear 
and dread will it throb. You will be exposed to temptatioD: 
— perils innumerable : and you will not have your AHce by- 
your side, to admonish, soothe, and counsel you," — and 
here her tears impeded her utterance. 

" No, I shall not have her with me for a brief space," 
ezelaimed the young man with fervour, pressing affection- 
ately the hand he held in his ; "I shall not have the real 
presence of my loved companion, to be my guardian angel ; 
but yoiur rememlmuice, my sweet Ahce, which, like the air 
I breathe, will never cease to hover round me as my safe- 
guard, my protection. I merely leave you for a short space, 
but it is in the hope of meeting you again, more worthy of 
your regard. Believe me, I shaU never see one whom I 
can admire and love more fervently than yourself." 

They were both silent for some moments, during which 
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time Reginald's eyes were fixed upon the pensive counte- 
nance of Alice, and as he again spoke, he pressed her more 
fondly towards him, and whispered in her ear — 

"When I return, sweet girl, it ^-ill he to ratify an 
engagement we so often made in our chihlish days. Yes," 
he continued, to the hlushing Ahce, "you know I always 
called you my httle wife — ^you will promise me, will you 
not, to fulfil our pUghted vows, when I return to claim you 
after a year or two of prohation, which I trust, indeed, may 
not he passed unprofitahly." 

Alice spoke not, hut large tears continued to drop from 
her eyes, and she shook her head despondingly. At length, 
she replied, 

" You know not what yoA ask, Reginald ; it is not for 
me to hsten to vows of such youth and inexperience." 

" What do you mean, Alice ?" he exclaimed, indignantly ; 
** you are indeed treating me Hke a child. Do you think 
that at my age I do not know my own mind, when I again 
declare, that never can I love any one as I do you ?" 

Alice smiled sadly through her tears. 

" Too happy shall I he, my dear Reginald, if I am de- 
ceived. I do not hesitate to say how truly joyful my heart 
will feel, if ever you return with your present singleness of 
affection to claim the poor Alice as your hride ; hut I never 
expect it will he so. Nay, do not interrupt me ; let me say 
all, and then my heart will he relieved. Unmaidenly as it 
may appear, I scarcely blush when I declare that my love i» 
truly, faithfully yours ; it has * grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength.* But I know how different 
is the enduring love of a woman, to that passion, which, 
though called hy the same name, heats so different a measure 
in the heart of a man. I do not expect the same from you: 
the circumstance of your case must, in a degree, alter the 
aspect of yom' ideas. You will have all the world before 
you, from whence to choose the realization of your beau-ideal 
of perfection — ^you will see varieties of forms and characters 
— the beautiful, the talented, the high bom ! You will view 
every object through a different medium; and remember 
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these my almost parting words : my sinking heart forbodes, 
that although you will ever kindly remember me as your 
sister — ^the fond companion of your early days, yet, Reginald, 
I feel as certain as that these flowers will fade, that the 
hour will come when you ynH cease to wish to claim the 
lowly Alice as your bride." 

Reginald would again have interrupted her with his 
vehement protestations, but she continued, 

" Do not think that I shall even upbraid you. As long 
as you are happy, prosperous, and estimable, I will endeavour 
to be content ; for in whatever relation you may be to me, 
you must continue always the object of my warmest interest. 
The fibres of my attachment have twined too closely round 
my heart ever to be wholly disentangled. But there is one 
event which I could not support — ^which would bow me to 
the earth with sorrow — ^would make me shun the face of 
nature ! Light would be darkness to me, every hope would 
be crushed, if hereafter I had cause to think less honourably 
of you; therefore, my dearest Reginald, be virtuous, be 
good ! In the midst of prosperity and dissipation do not 
forget the precepts — ^the example of your father!" 

Reginald was much affected by her words; and Alice, 
vrarmed by the enthusiasm of her feelings, still went on to 
say, with an energy of manner which gave greater force 
to every word she uttered, — 

" Endeavour, dear Reginald, to walk in one path — the 
path of virtue; and then whatever happens, you will be able 
to look back on the part you have acted 'without shame or 
fear; but as you value your libertj', your happiness here- 
after, avoid every approach to evil. Vice, we are told, 
always creeps on by degrees, and insensibly twines round 
us those concealed fetters, by which we are at last com- 
pletely boimd. You will think me tiresome, but you know 
I am a few months older than you are, and therefore feel 
privileged to prose. And, oh ! Reginald, recollect that 
you have been brought up in the fear of God. Let not the 
world lessen either your love or your awe for your Father 
in heaven. Tliis is my dread — my horror, that, in the. 

B 
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temp^stttoiu torrent into which you will be plunged, the 
glare, the attractions, will engender forgetfulness of the 
only one real support through life. I could talk for ever 
on the subject, although I see that it creates in you im* 
patience. You think I doubt your strength of mind, but 
you will convince me, I trust, that my fears all arise from 
the over anxiety of my heart." 

They were here interrupted by the approach of Mr. 
Stanley, and the conversation terminated. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Oh I sh«'8 a whiBome wee thing. 
She's a handsome wee thing, 
Oh I she's a bonny wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife of mme I** 

'' Stanley," said Lord Elmsdale, as they were walking 
over the domain, on the day previous to the Earl's de« 
parture, ^'I have never asked you whether you were not 
surprised to hear of my marriage, after having played the 
character of bachelor for so many years, and turning a deaf 
ear to all the wishes and solicitations of my family ?" 

'^I own, my lord, that I was taken by surprise, but 
greatly I rejoiced ; for my feelings all incline towards a life 
of married happiness. In short, I cannot imagine felicity 
perfect without it." 

" Indeed, my good friend, you would deem me romantic 
— ^and that would be absurd at my age, verging towards the 
sober era of forty — ^if I allowed myself to dilate upon the 
theme, and describe to you all the charms and perfections 
of my little Countess; and I'm afraid, Stanley, with your 
sober sound sense, you may have thought it rather rash and 
ill-judged, to have chosen a partner between whose age and 
my own there is such disparity. Seventeen and seven-and- 
thirty ! — a startling difference, you will say: and you would 
be still more shocked were you to see Lady Elmsdale, for 
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she looks even younger than she really is; and her tastes 
and pursuits are many of them as simple and childish as 
her appearance. But still, I'm rejoiced to say, there is 
more depth of character in her than any one would imagine. 
Sound sense and strong principle are points in her character, 
wbidi will develop themselves, as age and experience temper 
the vivacity of her present feelings. Giddy and hahy-like 
as she appears, I am convinced that she possesses more real 
judgment and sterling rectitude than many a graver and 
more reflecting-looking person. However, to you, Stanley, 
from whom I would conceal nothing, I must confess that 
she will require a little management — a little tact, in direct- 
ing her in her present path; and perhaps the feeling of 
anxiety which I experience ahout her enhances the interest; 
and tenderness I feel towards my youthful, charming, and 
certainly rather wayward wife." 

" But, my lord, pardon me for thus intruding my opinion 
— --pardon my saying, that I almost wonder at your accepting 
this foreign mission — ^that you should take so young and 
inexperienced a hride out of her owp. country. I should 
have imagined, in my ignorance, that in this her heautiful 
home, she would he for happier, and that you would have 
more leisure and opportunity to form the sweet character, 
which, hy your description, seems merely to require proper 
and careful cultivation, to become everyl^ng that is charm* 
ing and desirable in a woman." 

" Then you will be surprised, Stanley, when I tell you 
that she is my sole motive for accepting this very irksome 
i^pointment, although of course I feel flattered at its being 
pressed upon me, as it is at this moment one of peculiar 
delicacy and importance. 'Tis on her account that I con- 
sent to banish myself. However, I must give you the 
whole history of my love affair from its very commence- 
ment, and tell you in what manner this fair vision first 
glanced across my path. I shall relate to you all without 
any disguise, and then you will be able to enter into my 
▼iewa and ideas upon this theme, to me so intensely inter* 
ettii^." 

B 2 
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Mr. Stanley assured the Earl how deeply he entered into 
every feeling of his patron, on that and all other subjects 
that in any way related to him; and Lord Elmsdale imme- 
diately commenced laying open to his faithful friend every 
detail respecting his late marriage. 

*' During the whole of last summer my visits to Windsor 
Castle were frequent; business, as well as royal hospitality, 
drew me constantly to that regal spot. I had one morning 
escaped from the usual equestrian party, and was enjoying 
a solitary ramble in the beautiful forest. Deeply absorbed 
in thoughts, neither gay nor particularly agreeable, and in 
the deepest solitude of the park, I was suddenly startled 
from my reverie by the mirthful sound of youthful voices, 
and the tramp of horses' feet. 

" Laughter, which struck like music on my ear, resounded 
through the sylvan scene. In my opinion, there is as much 
that mai'ks the high-bom and the low in the sound of a 
laugh as in the tone of a voice. There is a laugh, a joyous 
ringing laugh, which strikes melodiously on the senses; 
whereas the coarse, harsh sound which merriment some- 
times produces, is equally grating and discordant. I looked 
towards the spot from whence the voices proceeded, and 
soon I saw advancing three of the sweetest girls I ever 
beheld, riding upon small, handsome ponies. They all ap- 
peared to me to be much of the same age — quite young, 
sixteen or seventeen. They were riding with all the vivacity 
of their years, and their cheerful voices were like those of 
the wild birds of the forest, who sung above them. 

" As they passed, I could not help checking my horse, 
and standing still to gaze upon them. They did not seem 
to heed me, but went on in all the happy insouciance of 
innocence. They were beautifully mounted on their dimi- 
nutive steeds; and there was something altogether in their 
appearance which looked distinguished above the common 
level; and there was also an air of respectability in the 
aspect of the old, grisly, gaunt gi'oom, who accompanied 
them on a handsome horse, and watched every motion of 
his young charges with eyes of anxious vigilance. I returned 
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to the castle with my mind fiill of the idea of these lovely 
Hehes, wondering who they could he. *I had no oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries on the suhject. 

" At dinner hy chance I found myself seated hy a gentle- 
manly^ elderly man, whom I had often noticed as a guest 
at the tahle ; hut I had never happened to he introduced 
to him, or to have heard his name, although when my eyes 
had fallen on his countenance, I ever remarked its hemgn 
and amiahle expression. My head still ran on my morning 
adventure ; and it suddenly occurred to me, that my neigh- 
hour might he a resident in that part of the country, and 
could satisfy my curiosity. I turned to him, and after a little 
desultory conversation as a prelude, said : ' By the hye, as 
you tell me you Uve near Windsor, perhaps you will he ahle 
to enlighten me on a suhject, on which I feel a Uttle in- 
quisitive. Do you know the names of three young, very 
young ladies, who ride in the park, mounted on very clever 
ponies V 

" The gentleman smiled, and coloured faintly. 

'^ ' Describe them rather more accurately,' he said. 

" ' That I can scarcely do,' I answered ; * I can only say^ 
that they were the most picturesque, interesting-looking- 
creatures I ever beheld ; particularly one, whose fair hair was 
floating in the breeze, and whose smile disclosed a set of 
teeth of the most dazz:H:g whiteness.' 

'* There was a peculiar expression in the countenance of 
my auditor whilst I thus spoke. ' I think you know who 
they are,' I continued, beginning to guess from this circum- 
stance, that the fair girls bore some affinity to himself; 
* hut to finish the description,' I added, ' they were accom- 
panied by a groom, who looked like Cerberus himself. He 
watched the young ladies, with an eye like that of a lynx, 
and if I mistake not, they took a mischievous pleasure in 
frightening him out of his wits ; for I saw by their sly 
glances at each other, ialso cast back upon him, that all their 
feats of agihty were practised, in order to elicit some excla- 
mation of dismav and admonition from him, which however 
only had the effect of increasing their mirth. 
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My neighbour now laughed heartily. 
' I believe I must plead guilty to your picture/ he said, 
* and ovm myself the proprietor of those madcap girls. I 
cannot mistake your description of the old groom, although 
the flattering manner in which you speak of my daughters, 
might have equally appHed to many of the fair equestrians 
who resort to the forest. But I do beUeve old Richard 
is a complete original, and cannot be mistaken. He was 
formerly a dragoon in my regiment, and my servant twenty 
years during my miUtary career; when I relinquished the 
service, I bought him his discharge, and as he has been 
with those children ever since they were bom, he considers 
himself in the light of a privileged person; and indeed, 
although they love to tease him, they are all, not only rather 
afraid of, but extremely attached to, the old man.' 

*' Thus commenced an intimacy which was not to terminate 
here. I found that the father of my little forest friends, 
was a Colonel St. Clair, an officer of some distinction, and 
possessing an independent fortune. A wound received at 
Waterloo had disabled him, and lib had for many years left 
his profession. He was a widower, and resided with his 
three daughters, in a beautiful cottage close to Windsor 
Park. Before we parted that evening, I received an invita* 
tion for which I must own I gave not a few hints, to visit 
him at his abode, and he promised then to introduce me to 
his Uttle girls. 

" Certainly, Stanley, I am almost inclined to believe in 
the saying, that there is a fate in matrimony; if such an 
epithet can be attached to anything, it surely may to such 
events, such extraordinary unions do take place! I am an 
example of the waywardness of the fickle goddess. I, who 
after living in the world so many years, the sole arbiter of 
my destiny, free to choose amidst rank and beauty — that 
the grave, the proud, and the fastidious Lord Elmsdale, for 
such I believe I am considered amongst the fair sex, should 
be enslaved in the most romantic first-sight manner by a 
vme child. 

'' The wisest men are often the greatest fo<ds in love/' 
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interrupted Stanley^ lauglung. ^* Foi^ve me, my dear lord* 
for the rudeness of the adage, hut involuntarily it escaped 
my lips." 

The Earl smiled in good part, and continued. '' Well, 
the next morning, the very moment I could make my escape, 
I was on my way to the ahode of the Colonel, and it was 
quite surprising, at the same time almost humiliating, when 
I detected the very boyish impatience with which I urged 
my horse, until I arrived at the desired goal. It was one 
of those fairy-like villas, with which that recherchi neigh- 
bourhood abounds. Its outward appearance was only that of 
« picturesque cottage, — ^within all was comfort and luxury. 
Truly, every object around, breathed of elegance and refine- 
ment. K I admired the fair girls in their habits and round 
hats, frohcking in all the unrestrained mischief of spirits, 
rendered still more buoyant by the influence of fresh air and 
exercise, how much more feminine and lovely did I think 
them, in their simple, lady-like morning-dresses. The two 
youngest were strikingly handsome girls — ^very tall, and well 
formed for their ages ; but the eldest, who at first I afironted 
by considering the youngest, was the one, whom I found 
had made the deepest impression upon my imagination. 

" And yet she was not so beautiful as her sisters. Her 
stature was small and delicate, and her complexion very 
pale; but there was an expression, an indefinable charm 
about her mouth, whenever she smiled, which seemed to 
throw a gleam of light over the whole countenance, and 
animated every feature, which appeared to me far more 
lovely than the most perfect regularity of beauty. As she 
flitted with me amoi^st the luxuriant plants and shrubs, 
which blossomed in such profusion in the richly-cultivated 
parterre, she seemed to my mind, so young — so soft — ^that 
I could compare her only to a mellow ray of morning sun, 
which shining on the sweetest flowers, imparts to them its 
gentle brightness. 

" But I must try to relate my story in as few words as 
possible, and not enter into every detail of my courtship, 
for perhaps I should only display my own weakness, and at 
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the sarnie time exhaust your patience as a listener. From 
this moment I hecame a constant visitor at Forest Cottage, 
and you may remember that I established myself for the 
rest of the summer at a villa in the neighbourhood. The 
reason for so doing, I at first persuaded myself, was to 
facilitate my attendance at the Castle; but I found that an 
irresistible influence drew me for ever to the cottage, where 
my presence was always hailed by its fair inhabitants with 
a degree of pleasure more flattering to my heart than I am 
able to express. One little smile from that quarter made 
me prouder than the most honourable distinctions. 

" There was something very interesting about the whole 
party; much of simplicity, combined with good breeding 
and refinement, pervaded the group. Colonel St. Clair, 
wrapped up in his children, had devoted his every thought 
and attention to them. I discovered that they had received 
every advantage of education, that they were accomplished 
and well informed. The only error into which the colonel 
had fallen, was that of over-indulgence; and perhaps the 
eye of a critic might have detected the want of the tender 
influence of a mother's care, who, whilst she checked the 
lavish fondness of the father, might at the same time have 
brought before their young minds, that example of feminine 
submission and gentleness, which imperceptibly becomes 
impressed upon the hearts of children who are so fortunate 
as to possess a mother, to whom they can look as a guide 
and a model, which it would be their ambition to emulate. 

" The three sweet girls were wild from excess of happi- 
ness and liberty ; and Colonel St. Clair, though he always in- 
tended, some time or another, to check this exuberance, never 
yet had courage to arrest their career of gleeful joy. He 
was for ever putting it off' till they were a little older, when 
he had formed some grave plans of inviting a strict maiden 
sister to come and reside with him, to assist in keeping the 
three merry girls in order. 

'* But he was so happy in their happiness, that he was 
always deferring the evil day, and the young creatures be- 
came daily more wild. Well, to be brief, — after f^ few 
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months, I fonnd that there was no tetreat for me — ^that 
heart and soul I was enthralled by the wild charms of the 
sweet Nina St. Clair ; and he, who had acquired the cha* 
Tacter of a grave statesman, on whom the eyes of his country 
had been fixed with some degree of interest, lived but in 
the smiles of this young girl. 

•* What was I to do? I began for the first time to con- 
sider the folly of my position, and I made a hasty journey 
to Pans, in order to collect my ideas, iminfluenced by the 
atmosphere of fascination, which I seemed to breathe in her 
vicinity. But soon did I ascertain the real extent of my 
feelings. I found that my peace of mind was gone, beyond 
recal. At first, I rejoiced that I was fi^e to throw myself 
at her feet ; but then, again, I considered what might be 
her feelings. Could she give her young affections to one 
almost old enough to be her father? And then thoughts 
rushed upon my mind which made my cheeks bum with 
painful emotions. My position in life ! Might she accept 
me only for this worldly consideration ? I paused again, 
and made some vain and feeble attempts to chase the subject 
from my imagination. But it was of no avail ; and after a 
few feverish days, I was on my way to England, and in a 
most incredibly short time, my carriage might have been 
seen stopping at the gate of the forest cottage. There, to 
my dismay, I found that the family had gone to the sea* 
side for change of air, as one of the young ladies was not 
quite well. 

Which of the young ladies V I eagerly inquired. 
I was told that it was the eldest ; and almost sinking- 
with agony and terror, I immediately pursued my way to 
Bamsgate, and there I found my Nina looking pale and 
languid. 

" But how can I express the joy and exultation of my 
heart, when I discovered that I had been the cause of her 
suffering! My abrupt departure had distressed the kind 
heart which had learnt to love me. In short, I found that 
I was the object of her first, fresh feelings — that she loved 
ine truly, warmly, and with the disinterestedness of her 
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nature. You may imagine my ecstatic surprise ; — ^I, who 
had never dared to hope to receive the first incense of such 
a pure and youthful heart.'' 

Lord Ehnsdale paused. The overflowing of an emotion^ 
replete with grateful happiness, rendered him silent for 
some moments; and as his companion looked upon his 
nohle ooimtenanoe — at once an index of a mind so honour- 
ahle, a disposition so kind, *«"> excellent, so generous I — ^he 
could not agree with Ins patron in thinking it at all extra- 
ordinary, that a girl of seventeen should surrender, without ^ 
hesitation, her love to such a being. The Earl continued : — 

'* You know the sequel. We were married, much to the 
astonishment of many. And now I wiU tell you my reasons 
for going abroad : — In my own opinion, my little wife is 
perfect. I should be satisfied never to see her dificrent to 
what she now is ; but perhaps in the world in which she 
will have to move, she may not be considered sufficiently 
po9^e for her present situation, which draws invidious eyes 
upon her. She loves the country with all her heart, and i 

•country amusements are her dear deUght. I really beheve, ^ 

were I to bring her down to this place, her excess of happi- 
ness would be too great. What an artificial world this is, i 
Stanley! It is natural to the young and innocent to revel 
in the simple pleasures which instinct has implanted in their j 
breasts ; but still, if we hve in the vortex of society, they 
must be checked, restricted; every feeling seems as if it u 
ought to be new-modelled — at least, if I am to judge by 
the opinion of my old aunt. Lady Grantham, whom I have 
certainly always considered a sensible person, and who takes l 
great interest in the improvement of my httle Countess ; 
and even my own dear sister, Lady Julia, I know, thinks : 
ihat Nina ought to be a Uttle different — ^more circumspect ;^ 
— ^less childish : in short, they want to make her quite the '^ 
reverse to the charming being who stole my heart, from the ^ 
very circumstance of her being totally unlike any other crea- i^ 
ture I had ever seen. Her charm consists in her originality, 
her freshness — so unlike the tutored young ladies of the 
present day, who have always proved to me antidotes to love. 
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With all her wildness, there is a grace and elegance in every 
action, however much it may mihtate against ' les biens^anees 
de la societiy my old aunt's favourite expression, and at the 
sound of which Nina shudders. This mission to Naples was 
pressed upon me hy government, and I have accepted it, 
although it is peculiai'ly irksome to me to leave England; hut 
I thought perhaps it might he heneficial to Nina. I want to 
make her perfection in all ways, to every eye ; and a resi- 
dence ahroad, having to play Madame I'Amhassadrice, may 
teach her how to hecome a fine lady, and initiate her more 
quickly into the ways of the world; and also draw her for 
a time from those amusements in which she deUghts, and 
which are, perhaps, too childish and trifling for the wife of 
a man of seven-and-thirty, who is unfortunately in a rather 
prominent position. Poor little thing! she had formed 
such plans for the summer — such joyful schemes, it is I'eally 
cruel to frustrate them. The pleasure of her life at Elms- 
dale ! — ^her flowers, her ponies, and all her projects of use- 
fulness, I will say, as well as enjoyment ; and truly I live 
in the hope of seeing my sweet wife hereafter, not only the 
ornament of this my favourite home, but the benefactress-— 
the truly estimable mistress of the place, for her heart is all 
right. I trust I am acting for the best, and that the result 
will prove such as I ardently desire." 

Mir. Stanley did not presume to argue on the point. He 
felt the utmost veneration for the opinion of the Earl, there- 
fore lie imagined his every act must be right ! But still, in 
his plain manner of judging, he could not help thinking how 
differently the idea suggested itself to his mind. 

But then he did not live in the world j and in his sim- 
plicity it struck him that it was like brushing the down from 
the peach, robbing it at once of its mellow beauty, thus to 
endeavour, prematurely, to teach worldly-mindedness to a 
young creature, whose greatest charm seemed to consist in 
her freshness and unsophisticated heart. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

** On his bold visage, middle age. 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Tet had not quenched the open truth, 
And fiery vehemence of youth." 

* • • * 

** What a union of all the aflTections and powen^ 
By which life is exalted, embellished, refined. 
Was embraced j«i tliat spirit r 

Jieffinald's Letter. 

''My dearest Alice: 

''At length the journey is over, and I seize the first 
moment of solitude to commence my letter. I promised 
my dear cousin to make a faithful record of all my thoughts 
and actions^ and how sacred do I consider every vow which 
I have breathed to her I I could dilate for ever on the 
grief that filled my heart, almost to bursting, when I parted 
j&om all the loved companions of my home. It is a relief 
to me thus to pour forth my griefs. Your image, sweetest 
Alice, as I left you weeping in my father's arms, haunts my 
imagination, — ^and that dear, excellent father ! so indulgent, 
so kind, who, in parting with me, I am aware, has made so 
great a sacrifice ! But what a comfort in leaving him, to 
know that there are those remaining with him who will b& 
truly his affectionate and devoted children. You, a tender 
daughter; and Edward, with his steady, quiet disposition, 
not only his constant companion, but a useful assistant in 
his occupations. I ought to have filled that place; and 
many a time my repentant heart upbraids me, for the 
yearmng I have had to go from home, — ^that restlessness 
which prevented my pursuing contentedly the calm and 
even path that was before me. 

Why should I have aspired to a higher sphere than 
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that in whicli my father has gained the love and respect of 
all who ever knew him ? Oh ! that I may never draw upon 
my head retribution, for having east away the life of calm- 
^ ness and peace that was within my reach! I rely upon 
you, my kind Alice, to describe to me every expression of 
the countenance of my beloved parent, and should you 
detect the most trifling trace of a wish on his part that I 
should return, to acquaint me immediately; and without 
hesitation will I relinquish every ambitious hope, immolate 
all my airy-built castles on the shnne of filial duty. Oh ! 
how I would inveigh against that demon, in the shape of a 
feeling, which set me at variance wdth my condition in the 
world, made me almost look with contempt on that state of 
life and sphere of action which Providence had allotted to 
me, and encouraging every real or supposed evil, preyed 
upon my mind, and made me pine for some change of 
situation ! 

" But no more of this — ^the deed is done — I have em- 
barked upon my new mode of existence; it must therefore 
now be my endeavour to acquit myself honourably in the 
path which I have chosen. 

''It would be impossible to describe Lord Elmsdale's 
kindness during our journey. At first, mth thoughtful 
<M)n8ideration, he turned from me, and busied himself with 
his book, giving me time to indulge in sorrow, which in 
vain I endeavoured to repress. There certainly never was 
so charming a person as this friend of ours, and so hand- 
some, so distinguished, so imposing in his appearance; yet 
nvith manners so mild and conciliating, that without losing 
one particle of respect, even the most humble must feel at 
their ease before him; such is the cfi\;ct of his benevolence 
of heart. 

" I do not wonder at his Countess having, without hesi- 
tation, surrendered her young heart to him, although he is 
twenty years older than herself, for he is certainly superior 
to all. Such a character I may have dreamt of as perfection 
in a man, but in Lord Elmsdale it is indeed embodied; and 
my feelings towards him are even more than those of affec- 
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tioH ; respect and admiration are so blended ; and with all 
his superiority, hia urisdom, he is so gentle and anosten- 
tatious of his merits. But that, I imagine, is ever the case 
with true greatness of soul, a mind superior to yanity, 
governed by principles of uniform rectitude and integrity. 
He is one who in no situation of Ufe would be ashamed to 
IKsrform his duty, and aot hi* proper part with finnne.. and 
constancy. True to his God — ^faithful to his friends- 
generous to his enemies — warm with compassion to the 
unfortunate— self-denying to private interests and pleasures, 
but zealous for public interest and happiness — ^magnanimous 
without being proud — ^humble without being mean — just 
witliout being harsh — simple in his pleasures — ^manly in his 
feelings ! On his word you can entirely rely; his counte* 
nance never deceives, his professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart; in short, he is one who, independently 
of every worldly advantage, you might choose for a superiw, 
trust as a friend, and even love as a brother. 

" You will smile, Alice, when you read this, and I can 
almost fancy that I hear you exclaim, ' Reginald, as usual, 
is in his heroics.' But in this instance, beheve me, I have 
not exa^;erated in my description — I have not said a word 
too much; such a man as the Earl must be honoured by 
every one, as I honour him. But I will no longer linger 
on a theme, upon which, however, I should be never weary 
of dilating. I shall go on circumstantially to describe the 
dramatis persona of this new stage of my life. I must 
begin methodically, and thus continue my narration. 

" It was not until some hours after I left you that I 
began by degrees to feel some enjoyment in the journey, 
which was certainly as agreeable as, under every circum- 
stance, it possibly could be. Lord Elmsdale soon put me 
completely at my ease, and conversed in a most familiar 
manner. His love for my dear father makes him regard 
me with peculiar kindness, which is another debt I owe to 
tibe veiy best of friends. 

*' Our journey was performed with the utmost expedition. 
Lord Elmsdale seemdL to be flying upon the wings of im* 
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who know yoa have good reason to be conyinced of the 
kindly aflfections of your heart.' 

" ' But they little know its weakness^' interrupted the 
Earl, with a smile ; ' however^ there is a charm in the foible, 
which I would not relinquish for all the self-command of 
the greatest Stoic that ever boasted philosophy. I rather 
hug the weakness to my heart. But this is a bad lesson to 
you, Reginald, to whom I ought to inculcate nothing but 
rigid strength of mind, and contempt of human foibles. 
But here we are in London, — ^in a few moments we shall be 
in ArUngton-street;' and Lord Elmsdale did not seem in- 
clined for any more conversation, so eager was his look of 
expectation. 

At length the carriage drove into the street. 
' She is not out, I am happy to say,' he exclaimed, 
' for there is her carriage ;' and I saw a splendid equipage, 
the horses of which were pawing the ground with impa- 
tience, and seemed with difficulty to accommodate them- 
aelves to the stationary position, to which the coachman 
wished to reign them in. 

" ' Her ladyship is at home V the Earl said quickly, as 
we entered, to- the porter; an old servant, so antiquated 
in his appearance, that it might have been imagined that he 
and his antique-looking seat had been in that place from 
generation to generation. 

'' ' Yes, my lord,' he grumbled out, ' her ladyship is at 
home, although the carriage has been at the door two hours 
and five minutes by my clock — and the young grays are in 
to-day, my lord,' he added, in a peculiar tone of voice, as if 
he fain would excite in Lord Elmsdale a portion of the dis- 
satisfaction he thought fit to entertain at this dereliction of 
punctuahty in his lady. However, his words did not appear 
to produc>. the slightest effect ; and I had reason to know 
that the Earl was blessing any chance which had been the 
fortunate means of detaining Lady Elmsdale from taking her 
accustomed drive." 

And here we shall take the narrative into our own hands, 
as we can more fully detail many events which were too 
xninute to be dwelt upon by Reginald in a letter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** A beautiM and laughing thing 
Just in the first apparelling 
Of girlish loYeliness.** 

Mkchanically, Reginald followed Lord Elmsdale's steps^ 
curiosity was mingled with a degree of nervous trepidatioii, 
at the idea of his first introduction to the fair lady of h]» 
patron. 

The groom of the chambers^ who preceded them^ threir 
open the first door upon the landing, and they entered » 
drawing-room; but the servant, saying that he beheved that 
his lady was in her morning-room, went on, continuing to 
traverse several apartments, until they reached the one in 
which they expected to find the Countess. 

They sought in vain for the fair being who was the pre-" 
siding goddess over all this splendour; but in this room she 
had evidently been sitting, for it was strewed with the litter 
of feminine employment. The pianoforte was open, and 
music scattered in all directions: drawing materials weie 
also laid out ; the discoloured water, and the brush still left 
in it, showing they had just been used ; and a drawing was 
on an easel, before which Lord Eknsdale stood for a moment 
in delighted contemplation. 

" Good girl \" he exclaimed ; " she has really been hardl> 
at work — ^what talent she has I Do look, Reginald ; is not^ 
this a masterly performance ?" 

And Reginfdd, who was himself something of an artist 
was amazed at the boldness of the style, and well executed 
design; and when he looked round and beheld the inteL* 
lectual — ^we may say almost classic appearance, which every 
occupation of the Countess's morning studies demonstrated 
"*— the books — the various signs of study! the idea whidb 

c 
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our hero had formed of her — that of a gay and giddy girl 
— seemed in a moment to yanish^ and a sort of awe-struck 
sensation pervaded his feelings ; he hegan to imagine that 
he was about to be ushered into the presence of a majestic 
Comme-«i inspired Sappho! 

" I thought her ladyeftiip wooUd hare been here/* said the 
groom of the chambers, " tor she passed the morning in this 
room, but I suppose she is now in lier hindoir/* and he 
proceeded to that apartment, wbadi wu divided from the 
others by a conservatory, through which there was a passage. 
Ko nooner Inid he epoofed tlie doer, tkn the mBory •ouMl 
rf -ayortflifnl lan^ rang wpaa their gars, jmdLord iFikwsdatej 
*Bving, *'Teiy w^, Stevens, jam neednot go any further,'' 
dismissed him. 

ReginiM was vhoiit to f oBow the seivaii;, when the £arl 
whispered to him, " No, eomc wilh me; you ahaU see her 
at once, wi ilJ hout any SnnBal pnepanitian." 

As ^ttey walked cJong Ms litde jnumdise of 'fiRBgnmee, the 
happy destinatiera of many a pet singiBg-hizd, the mumtmL 
voice which had befove met their ear «tiil eontinued its 
merry notes. The lExA Untried, and 9Bad» " I wender with 
what "frolie lAte « amiiinng herself I" and at that wtomeBt he 
opened €be door. 

I believe, if we cooid have read Jfteginald's thoiightSy we 
should hare fouad that Ihe awe which had beoa pieviously 
inspired, by the impression he reonved in the room of etudy, 
hegfm to be less t)verpowenBg, from the instant he beaid 
this childish laagiiter, so little in aeoordance with the 
science, and even poetry, of the pmcoits in whidi dbe had 
lieen engaged; bat fab aataaisfament was something far 
beyond descriptioB, when his tyei fell «ipon her whom he 
had pictured to himself under so difemxt an aspeet Trulj^ 
had he not seen the female figure start up, amd fly towards 
the Eail, who pressed her in his ams, he oeuld not have 
imagined that it was Lady fihnsdale. Bven then the thought 
darted across his Bund, that it mast be <me of her younger 
iRsters; and not «ntil Lord Ehnsdide had ivesented her to 
him by her title, did he in the least reeover firom the nj^ 
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infication into which his senses had fallen. We must now 
reeordy with somewhat of confasion, the occupation of the 
bride of a man, perhaps one of the most distinguished of 
ins age for refinement and wisdom ; at least to whom Regi- 
nald had always looked up as the Socrates of his limited 
aoquaintanee. 

He behdd a little &iry-lika looking being, who, had it 
not been for her womanly dress, one might have imagined 
scarcely fourteen j^ears old, seated on a low stool, close to a 
tub, busily employed, with the assistance of two female 
servants, in washing a wretched little spaniel, who sat 
shiveriBg and whining with great disgust at these abli;^ 
tionary proceedings. The occupation seemed to afford 
great amusement to the yoimg lady, but not so to the 
smart lady's maid, whose esclamations of " Dieux, Miladi^ 
quelles homma que vovs aves &itesl II eut bien mieus 
Tab avoir envoy^ cette petite b^ au Lavoir. D'ailleurat, 
ce n'est pas ]k une occupatioii de tout convenable pour 
Madame la Gomtesse!" 8h€ywed it was evidently against 
her indination that she had been enlisted into the business. 
I^dy Ebaudak and her attendants were so engrossed by this 
important task, that th^ neither heard nor heeded the 
opening of llie door; therefore the iwo intruders stood for 
a few i!«*w"<^^ unpeeoeived, watting their proceedings. 
But the instant itbe Countess turned her head and saw her 
husband, who had advanced dose behind her, she was in 
his aims, uttering an ezehmiation ci delighted joy. She 
had not even waited to detach from her hands the soapsuds 
widi which they were covered, b«t threw her arms round 
his neck, and almost onothered him with kisses. Reginald, 
who had not seen mneh of oeiigugal hfe, might indeed have 
been surprised at these warm dmnonstraticms of affection; 
but in describing the scene to his eousm, it seemed that her 
actions appeared to hkn too childish. Beautiful he would 
have thought them, from a daughter to a fathor ; but not 
the sort oi aocueU which, in the romance of his fanc^, he 
might have anticipated from a wife to a husband*— not 
miffieiaittly dignified lor wedded love. 

q2 
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But the Earl seemed perfectly satisfied ; and it would be 
^fficult to forget the ray of satisfiBctioii which beamed from 
his countenance as he pressed her to his heart. 

After the surprise and deUght of the meeting were over, 
the little lady appeared to remember the extraordinary 
occupation from which they had disturbed her; for she 
laughed and blushed when she thought how she had been 
caught. She hastily wiped her pretty fingers, still dripping 
with soap and water, and sparkling with diamonds and other 
precious stones, on the coarse apron which she had on, and 
had evidently borrowed from one of the housemaids, afford- 
ing a ridiculous contrast to the splendid purple yelvet dress 
she wore. 

She untied it, and threw it, looking a little ashamed, on 
one side. She then pulled down her sleeves, which had 
been tucked up to her elbows, and endeavoured to adjust in 
a degree her locks, which had been put into some disorder 
by her having leant over the steam of the hot water in 
which she had been persecuting the unfortunate animal. 

Reginald, who remained in the background watching the 
scene with amusement, could not help smiling at the con« 
fusion of her looks. It certainly gave her a great air of 
prettiness, although he thought it fur too infantine for his 
preconceived style of feminine beauty. His ideas reverted 
to his dear Alice ; his notion of evei^hing delightful in a 
'woman was connected with her dear image ; and there cer- 
tainly never were two such opposites in appearance as Ahce 
and the Countess. 

The Earl looked on with undisguised pleasure, evidently 
enjoying the contemplation of the little embarrassment which 
his sudden appearance had occasioned. 

" "What new pet have you got, Nina?" he said ; " for in 
its present miserable plight I can hardly distinguish to what 
species it belongs ;" and he pointed to the dog, which wa» 
standing shivering and dripping. 

" Oh !" she exdaimed, with animation, " the most beauti- 
ful creature you ever beheld !" 

Certainly, just then, its perfections were not very per- 
ceptible. 
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" To tell you the truth," she continued, *' it arrived just 
as I was going to step into the carriage, a present which 
you know I have been long promised from the Duke of 

K ; the greatest love that ever was seen. I could not 

resist the pleasure of washing it myself, to make it quite 
nice and clean before it became my constant companion, and 
also that it might look to the very best advantage to be ex- 
hibited to you. But now, Lisette, you may just take it 
away, and be careful that both you and Ellen dry it pro- 
perly, and then brush it well ; and do not forget to put on 
these ribbons," and she tossed a quantity of cherry-coloured 
bows towards the French woman, who, n^ith a shrug and 
gesture which evinced contempt for the employment, desired 
her assistant handmaid to extricate the little miserable wretch 
from its watery position, and then proceeded to place a large 
doth over it. 

In this occupation the Countess could not resist giving a 
little assistance, and would have aided in the process had 
not Ma'amselle Lisette, heartily sick of the business, hurried 
off the girl, who held the dog in her arms, and muttering 
something about '^ Miladi " and " ridicule" left the room. 

All this time, Reginald remained quite unperceived by 
Lady Elmsdale ; for although the Earl had mentioned his 
name, and in a manner presented him to her on their first 
entrance, in the confusion and surprise at the unexpected 
sight of her lord^ even if she had for a moment heeded him, 
80 soon was he forgotten. 

The Earl had seated himself upon a sofa, and drawn her 
towards him ; but suddenly recollecting that the young man 
was in the room, he said, *' Nina, you have not yet welcomed 
my godson, Reginald Stanley!" 

Poor Reginald was placed in such a manner that he could^ 
see distinctly in a mirror opposite the countenances of both. 
He had already felt nervous at the idea of being brought 
forward to her notice ; therefore his feelings may be imagined 
when he heard Lady Elmsdale exclaim, " How tiresome I 
Is he come ?" and at the same time he perceived that she 
made a grimace, which was plainly indicative of the words> 
*' What a bore!" 
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The Earl was imnediately awate that she had no idea 
tliat Reginald was in soeh close vieinity, Had looked anxious 
and fearful, lest she should say aaything that might further 
distress him. He therefore replied quickly, 

" Yes, love, he is hese — in this room ;" and he turned 
towards him, adding, '* Reginald, let me introduce yon again 
to the Countess. I think she mnst hare had some of those 
soi^suds in her eyes when I presented you hefore, for she 
does not appear to have seen you ;** and he looked grave 
and annoyed. 

Lady Ehnsdale instantly started up and approached to- 
wards the young man. She looked veiy red, hut advanced, 
and held out her hand, saying gentiy, 

" I h^ your pardon, Mr. Reginald Stanley; you must 
forgive my forgetftilness.'^ 

And at this moment there was an air of such sweetness 
in her manner— -an expression, so softened, in her counte- 
nance, that it was impossihle hut that the chafed feelings of 
R^inald must have heen soothed ; impossihle not to forgive 
the little gesture, which had just hefore caused the warm 
blood to rise to his cheeks. But, however, he still continued 
to look rather mortified, and no wonder ; we must recollect 
that his life had been passed in such retiremait, that he 
lacked experience in all wa3r8^ Time alone would give him 
that self-possession and confidence, so absolutely necessary 
to render his situation bearable in the sphere in which he 
was henceforth to move. He saw that the Countess was 
looking at him with a scrc^inizing glance, as if she were 
reading his very thoughts ; and as she continued to speak, 
her tone became more kind and familiar at every word. 

'^ I assure you, Mr. Stanley,'' she said, " I have heard so 
much of your father, that I am most anxious to show every 
attention to the son of a firiend whom Lord Ehnsdale so- 
highly prizes* You must excuse the cold reception which I 
gave you, but I was so taken by surprise that I own I did 
not even see you. But I have been quite busy in your 
service, ordering and seeing that your rooms were commo- 
diously prepared for you ; and I hope you will find thenb 
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very eoufintaUe. I will show tken to ycmP* ske ex* 
dftincd,, nkh ASk^A eag!emess». an^was adianeuig towudt 

ihe doBi». when tiie Ead mtnpofled^ soifiiigw ^^^ 

^No> Nina^ I caanot spue. yon jast moiv to aott t]ie jpavt 
of groom of the chambers. I will summon Steveiuh, who 
will perform his office/' Accosduogly the bell was nmg, 
and ReginaUn wia soom institted in his diaimHBg new apart- 
ments, which consisted of a hadtoenr, aaid sitting-room ad- 
joining, fitted up in the most luxurious manner. It was 
ndeed a eontraat to one, wfa<^ hod, aH his Me, been aosiuk 
tented to ihe imosteu t atAOue seconmiedtaAieBB of a eotlage 
home. Everything here breathed of refinement and 
splendour; but were his fee&igs those of ineieaBed- de%ht? 
On iStt contrary; he felt oppressed! by the aftmosplMit 
ef grandeur, and bewSdered by its giiore; and whwf h$ 
femid himself iJone, and the obseqaikms, and reaBy d^ 
Btevens, hsring' informed hnsr, Utat a f oetmaft would aitend 
Jnr ordienr, and in future be at hn eemmmd^ had wit^ 
drawn, he felt relieved, and threw himsdf inia a hrge vm» 
raav, and began^i wiA a heart fiiff of bittemesa, to- Tufniitaji 
on hiir present position. 

Tfhat a change had a few hours wrought ! Wa brain slifl 
wteled from tike effects- of the rafid journey, and oh ! how 
different was every object round him, from his own dear 
home ! The magnHlcenoe which met hia eye, onl^ mads 
him feel the more lonely, stamping, as it^ were, his ins^ 
nificance. How he missed the looks of affection which had 
ever beamed upon him until now ! 

The Earl he knew was all kindness ; but saddened by his 
retrospect of home, he forgot the sweet conciliatory manner 
of the Countess, and only remembered the expression of her 
countenance, when his arrival was first intimated to her. 
His heart, which was a very proud one, began to swell; 
and indignantly he thought, " She evidently considers my 
presence an annoyance — ^this baby-lady is probably full ei 
caprice, which, when uninfluenced by the presence of the 
Earl, she will make me feel — ^no doubt she thinks Ittmde 
trap. Oh I that I were at home, in that happy peaceful 
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liome ! Why did my ambitious spirit ever tempt me to 
wish to leave it ? " And the tell-tale mirror had conjured up 
to his imagination, phantoms of mortifications, which com- 
pletely destroyed his present peace of mind. He could 
Indeed exclaim, 

** Oh! there are eril hoon in our life. 
When but a thought, a word, a look, has power 
To dash the cup df happiness aside. 
And stamp ns wretched I** 

And he made all sorts of rash determinations to escape, as 
toon as possible, from any further humiliation, by returning 
to Elmsdale. 

His disagreeable meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, who came to inform him that dinner 
would be ready in half an hour, as his Lordship was obliged 
to go down to the house. Therefore he was forced to dress, 
amd prepare himself for the dreaded ordeal, which he felt 
the dinner must make him undergo. How his heart sunk 
wt the idea of that ceremony ! By anticipation he felt the 
eyes of all the numerous servants fixed upon him — the 
mipercilious looks of Lady Elmsdale watching his awkward- 
neas — ^the breaches of etiquette of which he might be 
guilty. He was suffering, poor youth, already, for his pre- 
aumptuous foUy, in wishing to exalt himself; and at that 
moment, completely identified what his father would have 
vatyled, '' a fish out of water." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I gaze upon a face as fair 
As ever made a lip of Heaven 
Falter amid its music-prayer. 
The ilrst-lit star of summer even 
Springs not so softly on the eye, 
17or grows with watching half so bright ; 
Nor mid its sisters of the sky. 
So seems of Heaven the dearest light ; 
Then murmur where that face is seen. 
Thy youth's angelio dream was of that shape and mien." 

How very murow are the limits of human foresight ! Our 
ideas may be compared to a person groping about in the 
dark. We feel at one moment, perfectly conTinced upon a 
particular subject, and believe we have but one course to 
pursue; when suddenly, in our obscurity, we knock our 
heads against some impediment, and are beat back by the 
blow, to the point from whence we first set out. The most 
inconsistent idea in life, is to ei^pect consistency in man; 
for we know that he is entirely dependent upon circum- 
stances, and it is to be feared that he ever must be incon- 
sistent, unless he contrive to take in the present, past, and 
future at a glance. 

But certainly it is surprising, how our opinions change- 
how totally our views of things alter, in the shortest lapse 
of time. It would be amusing to write down the thoughts 
that occur, in order to look over them afterwards, and 
examine in what respect we may have advanced, and how 
receded. 

When we left Reginald, he was suffering agonies of mind 
from, wounded pride, and disappointed expectations. He 
dressed in haste, in the very best attire his wardrobe afforded; 
and having caught a view of himself in a long glass that 
hung provokingly before him, he expenenced a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. 
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He need not have done so, for seldom did a mirror 
reflect a handsomer person ; but his opinion of himself had 
fallen considerably : he felt more sad than ever. 

" I know what makes me feel so weak," he thought. 
" I beheve I have been accustomed all my life to be too 
kindly treated — ^too highly estimated, and I am aware that 
the effects are pernicious to me. Praise was the food on 
which I subsisted ; and the nourishment, though delightfod 
to the taste, I begin to discovar is not iavigorating to the 
mind. I feel that it will be difficult to live without the 
kind words, the looks of affection, which were always ready 
to be bestowed by ev&j one. For the first time, I shrink 
under the idea dT my own insignificaBiees and tremble at 
the fear of eriticism. Here I feel that e^eiy one looks 
superior to myself." 

Foor Beginald, it was csrcB wath envy that; he lecoileeted 
the dabonte dress of the smart geatlemaa, yclepli — the 
groom ci the diandiesa. There lemaiaed in his ima^matien» 
a conftised visioii of his ndiant waistcoat and goM cnBa- 
iDHits ; and when, he- looked down upon his own attire^ it 
was with a f ediag of despair at its pkanBeas ; and a morbid 
tMe of matiOMe Aonfo waa gattoring upon him t» a painful 
degne. 

As he was atMidingy still anxious to hnger*— 4o pot off 
the moBKnt when he must encounter tha dzeaded ordealr-* 
be ilkntratsd afaaosi laoghmgly the tm^ of the idea» &«t 
imagination, like the setting sun, casts a glow over the 
proiqteet, and which, lending to every object a briUiant 
colouring, regaiaBs its true tint as the msok mnka. 

*'8acli,alas! 
Are the 3!ta8ioii8 of tiricr Frottoua Bft t 
All, an is ftdae ; tbnwgb evoy phasistt&L 
'Tis shadowy and deceitfyil.*' 

Hiis perhaps may be considered a grave and high-fiown 
way of placing the wounded fedings of a shy yoiidi, makinl; 
too serious a matter of trifles ; but we all know to» weM 
** that trifles make the sum of human iH." Thus, from 
eumstimees insignifieaBt in theiasehes, spring many ol 
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most painful feelings through life. Even misfortune*, in 
which we can trace the divine origin, axe sometimes easier 
to hear than irritating trifles, which spring frm the deceit- 
fnlness and vanity of die world, or from the conscioiisneflt 
of our own weaknesa and frailty. 

FiEed with these disturhed thoughts, our hero followed 
the servant, who ushered him into the room in which the 
family assembled. He foimd it empty, and that was » tem« 
porary relief; hut in a few moments he heard the voice of 
some one approaching, which was certaiiily muaeal in ita 
every key; and in another instant the door was thrown qpen* 
and the Countess entered, followed by the Eari. 

Her aj^earance electrified him, so totally did she seem 
altered. Although of fairy-4ike proportions^ when it pleased 
her £uicy to assume it, she possessed a pecuhaxly gcacefid 
and dignified carriage;, which gaive a diatiarigniBhed air to her 
whole bearing. She was beantifiilly drest in a simple efesMC 
toUettej her hair, splendid in its eohwur and quality, was 
arranged in a manner which conveyed to the mind the idea 
of one of the beautiful statues of the Grecian Yeans; and 
she carried a bouqwt, formed of the choicest flowers, in her 
hand. Lady Elmsdale was j^'eeeded l^ the little dog, 
which having also made its toUette like its mistress, wa^ 
equally improved in beauty; and it waa eertnnly a most 
perfect Little ammal, might have passed for the original of 
the renowned little spaniel, represented in the picture cf 
Charles the Second, from which such a nwDerous race of 
long-eared and patrician lap-dogs have sprang* 

The Conntess immediately advanced towards Beginald, 
and in the most familiar manner, as if she had known him 
for years, said, " Now, Mr. Stanley, you must give me your 
opinion of my pet. Did I not say truly, when I pronounced 
him to be beautiful? Even Lwd Ehsisdale cannot help ad* 
miring him; and I never can get him in general to be 
xi^turous on the subject of my frtvourites. But,'' she con* 
tinned, " we must have a council of vrar to decide upon his 
imme ; that will be a matter of great moment, and I shafl 
expect your assistance and most ddiberate emiaideration." 
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The Countess continued thus to rattle on, with great 
animation and good humour. With real kindness and 
warmth of manner, she inquired concerning the elder Mr. 
Stanley; and then politely expressed her hopes that Reginald 
approved of the arrangements she had made for his com- 
fort. In short, she succeeded so completely in restoring 
his self-complacency and ease, that even hefore dinner was 
announced, the weight that had pressed so grievously upon 
hi. heart, wa. graduaUy Ughtening. and his embairaMed 
feelings rapidly changed to those of sunshine and pleasure. 
It may appear childish and frivolous; but poor human nature 
caused him to feel relief in remarking, that distinguished 
and handsome as the Earl looked, his dress was perfectly 
plain — quite as much so as his own ; and although some of 
the servants out of livery were far more magnificently 
equipped, by the contrast he became aware, that upon a 
really distinguished person, simplicity of attire rather ren- 
ders more conspicuous the superiority in the appearance of 
the weasfer ; and experience afterwards taught him that an 
elaborate toilette only serves to render vulgarity more 
striking. 

The dinner passed with much less gine than Reginald 
had expected. He had so often dined with the Earl of 
Elmsdale, that the splendour of all around was not quite 
new to him ; but his eye could not ful to be dazzled by the 
beauty of all the appointments of the dinner-table. To one 
accustomed only to the commonalities of life, the table of 
the great is, at first sight, like the realization of a banquet 
described in a fairy tale. The magnificence of all around — 
the resplendent plate — ^the costliness of the viands — ^the 
sparkling of the cool wines, presented in the beautifully- 
formed glasses — ^the noiseless attendance of the well-trained 
servants — everything so totally unlike the dinner-table of 
usual life, at which often all is noise — smell— clatter— con- 
fusion, and disorder. Young Stanley could not avoid being 
struck by Lady Elmsdale's manners, whilst she did the 
iionours of the table. Nothing could exceed her ease and 
grace, or the lady-like attention she evinced towaids him as 
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her guest ; but what most astonished him, was the way in 
which she entered into the conversation which the Earl had 
commenced with Beginald. She was no longer the childish 
girl, but the well-informed, intelligent woman; and as he 
listened to the sound sense of her remarks, and detected a 
profoundness of acquirement, which* he never could have 
imagined that she possessed, no longer did he wonder that 
she should have proved so attractive, even to such a man as 
Lord Elmsdale, for, Proteus-like, she could assume any cha- 
racter that best suited her present fancy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* Think you a little din can daunt mine esrs ? 

« » * « « 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue. 
That gives not half so great a blow to the ear. 
As wiU a chesnut in a farmer's fire ?" 

•* By-the-bye, Nina," said the Earl, when the servants had 
withdrawn, and the conversation become more familiar, 
*^ you have never told me, dearest, how you and my aunt 
Grantham have been going on during my absence." 

'* Oh, my dear lord," she answered, laughing, and look- 
ing rather confused, ''pray change the subject. How true 
it is that perfect happiness cannot be the lot of mortal man 
or woman ; for the first time since your return, I begin to 
feel that I am one of Eve's unfortunate posterity. Oh! the 
sound of that name!" she exclaimed, putting her fingers to 
her ears ; " do let us talk of something else." 

'' My dear love," the Earl repUed, with much earnestness, 
** you really are very absurd upon that subject — ^it is your 
only weak point. When you are a little older, Nina — a 
little wiser," and here he smiled, " you will be able to ap- 
preciate her intentions better. Depend upon it, my aunt 
means everything for the best : and from her knowledge of 
the world, her opinions ought to be respected." 
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file Gcnmieis did not afipear tbe least eonvinced by this 
«rgiimeiit. Gompreaoiig her lips into tbe same expressioa 
ef disgust that bad so etoetrified Regiwaid a few bours be^ 
ibre, aad sbmgging ber piretty aboulders lather iwapatienftlyy 
«be said, 

"IBaw disagreeable weU-intentioDed people often take 
tbe Hberty of maidng tbemselyes 1" and «t tbe same time 
abe broo^t ber chair nearer to tbe Earl; and nestling 
bersdf dbse to bim, and looking up into bis face mtb a 
coaxing, but at the same time most coiifida:it manner, she 
continued, — 

" I have a long stoiy to tell you, which I dare say will 
make you inclined to give me a good lecture. Do you 
know, I believe I am at ibis moment in Lady Grantham's 
very worst books ! and, moreover, were it not that it seems 
to discompose you, I should not be in 1^ least sorry if it 
prevented her in future ever taking the hberty of lecturing 
me again;" and here the Httle lady drew herself up, and 
looked extremely dignified. 

The Earl appeared really alarmed. 
*^ My dear Nina, what do you mean? I trust you have 
not been committing any folly or rudeness towards my aunt; 
you know I have the gueatest regard and affection for tbe 
old lady.'* 

^ Well," die replied, ^'you shall hear the whole history, 
and judge for yourself. Yesterday morning, after papa and 
my asters had left me, I really was in very low spirits : in- 
deed I shed so many tears at parting with them, that I had 
41 very bad bead-«che." 

Even Reginald oould not help smiling to himself, at the 
tact which the Countess displayed by thus enlisting the Earl 
M omoB in her cause; for she commenced her narration in a 
most pathetic tone of voice, and already her lord seemed to 
nympM^ in ]>er su&rings, » he tenderly encirded her 
waist mth bis ann» and pressed ber more closely towards 
him. 

''Well," she continued, in a moment regaining her 
wonted cheeiftdness, ''I was lying on the sofa, tiying, by a 
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' IMe qniet, 1o get vid oE my imxaikbj, when, to my surprise 
and dismay — for it was much taaSkat than her usual hour 
lot inflictiiig i^ok tne her ppesmoe — ^Lady Gnrntham was 
ittUiouiioed. I moat say thaet I was »ot st all pleaased ; imt i 
was nriag to receive her with iffl dve deference, when she 
atopped me short, hy sa;^^, with that iSiBrp wiry voioe, 
that is ahprays to me like a gimlet going through the drum 
4af my <ear,—- 

'^ ^ Prv^ do not move, liubf EhBadale ; he atill, I beseech 
jou. I wonUL far ndher see you in 4hat position of repose; 
it ii^ I on aaanre yon, moch mcxre kaly-hbei, ^nd also hetter 
lor yon, than tSbe fidgetty, ineomteqttenty maotmer in which 
you are always running aboat the houae aad rooHts, and 
whach, I shaH just aeiae this opportunity of luoting to you» 
is iaipropear in eveiy way. Such cosstant movem^it destrc^ 
the dignity of your address — deranges yoinr attire— ^your 
Jmbt, whidi I regret to say I seldom erer see in proper curl. 
Allow me to add, that it is chAdid^ aaid »ot at all suited tm 
Ihe charaitor of the wife of the Earl^tf Elmsdale.' '* 

Mere t^ Eari eoidd not wpress si smile, whidi the littfe 
lady, who bad her eyes fixed nqpon his countenance, per- 
oeiTing, aeemod i^ gain fimm it fresh apkiit m nanating her 
atory. 

** This was Tery impeitment, I tbonglrt," she continaed; 
^ howe^«r, I am so acenatomed to her lectures and mde 
speeches, that it did not malce nuidi impresoon upon mejy 
and I obeyed her by lying ipedte still upon the so!&, braying 
By iaoe as much as |K>ssible in the cuehions, m order to 
deaden the harsh sonnd of her disagreeable voice.'* 

''Naughty Ninaf and Lord Ehnsdale endeavoured to 
shake his hc»d repreadilully. 

*' Well I Lady Orantham went on to say, ' I paid you thia 
eaiiy visit, having aomething important to mention to yon.* 
She uttered tliese worda in auch a terrible tone of v(nee, that 
in a moment I atarted iq>, trembling firom head to foot. I 
thought she had aome intelligenoe to oommmiicate cenoei»* 
jBg yon. She frightened me to death, and I besought her 
to teU me at onee. 
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'^ * It is not about Lord Elmsdale I came to speak, but of 
yourself — ^your proceedings/ 

^' At these words, inexpressibly relieved, I sunk upon my 
couch, caring little what was to follow, so that it would only 
soon be over, and her ladyship departed. But again she 
startled me. ' In the absence of your lord,' she resumed, 
' I feel it my duty to admonish you; and much do I regret 
to say, that last night, at the opera, you infringed every rule 
of etiquette and les biens^ances de la sociitij and I am 
certain, from my knowledge of my nephew's fastidious ideas 
upon every subject connected with female dignity, that he 
would have partaken of my annoyance had he witnessed the 
.circumstance to which I lUlude.' " 

Lord Elmsdale now in right earnest seemed uncomfort- 
able, and was about to say something, when Nina prevented 
him. 

" Don't be alarmed ; you will see it will all end in just 
nothing at all. However, she really made me dreadfully 
nervous; I thought — ^what could I have done? for since 
you went away I have been behaving so extremely well ; no 
woman of ninety could have been more grave, steady, or 
circumspect. When you are present I care not what I do ; 
for I know that if I am wrong you will be the first to tell 
me of it ; hut of course, when you are away— first of all, I 
have not the spirits to be gay ; and as I am aware it is your 
wish that I should look a little more pos^e before all those 
old tiresome frumps, I assure you I endeavour to obey you ; 
although it is rather hard work to try to make myself into 
such a dull, disagreeable, and, to me, most odious and un- 
interesting character — ^that of a fine lady. 

" But to proceed. I begged Lady Grantham would in- 
form me what she meant — ^what I had done. She made a 
most portentous pause — ^wicked old thing ! I verily believe 
the more to alarm me. At length the bubble burst ! 

" ' Last night at the opera. Lady Elmsdale ; I never was 
more vexed — discomposed — ^nay, mortified.' 

'*' * At the opera I" I exclaimed — ' what can you mean ?'— 
for, to tell you the truth, I had quite pleased myself by 
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thinking that never in my life had I looked so dignified, or 
80 old-fashioned; for do you know/' and she laughed 
heartily, " I ordered a turhan for the occasion V 

" You do not really mean to say that you were so ahsurd?" 
interrupted Lord Elmsdale, much amused. 

" Yes ! and why not ?" she replied. " People quite 
provoke me hy telling me I look so young. I hate to he 
thought the youngest sister ; Clara is always taken for me,, 
which offends me extremely ; so I told the milliner to send 
me a very imposing head-dress ; and as I wished the girls 
to see as much of the opera as possihle, I sat in the chape- 
rone's seat, quite behind. In short, I performed the office 
to perfection ; so to what Lady Grantham could allude was 
impossible to enter into my imagination. She saw that I 
was perplexed, and very anxious to know what I had done> 
therefore kindly kept me in suspense for some time, ex- 
patiating on the impropriety of my conduct till she quite 
put me into a fever. At last, what do you think she 
said?— 

'' ' I shall never forget how shocked I felt, when I saw 
you enter the box accompanied by two ladies.' 

" ' They were my sisters !' I exclaimed, all the pride of 
my race flashing from my eyes, for I imagined she meant 
some affront to them. 

'" I do not care if they had been duchesses,' she con- 
tinued ; ' but had you looked round the house your lady- 
ship would not have seen another box, occupied by persons 
of your rank and station, in which there were three ladies — 
three ladies !' she again repeated ; and I suppose, had she 
been writing the words instead of speaking them, there 
would have been at least a hundred notes of admiratioa 
placed after them, to note the excess of her disgust." 

''And what did you say to this, Nina?" demanded the 
Earl, qidte relieved at hearing the cause of the discussion^ 
which seemed so serious in its commencement, and now 
fully entering into the ludicrous description given by the 
fively lady. 

" What did I say?" she replied; ** I really did not know 

D 
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blether to b« most im^ or^&ose aihused; b'ut I beWe 
tlie former feeling predominate^^ for I exclaimecL.witli muck 
^annth, alias, rather in a passion^-; — ' Is that all? If I had 
six sisters I should have taken them every one. I wish. 
Lady Grantham, you would not terrify me for such folly 
and nonsense; and, moreover,' I added, 'I ani certain that 
Lord £!lmsdale would have entirely agreed with me, that 
tibere was no impropriety in the act.' After saying these 
words, for the third time I esconced myself amidst; mv 
cushions, leaning my head upon oiie of my hands, so as 
completely to close one ear, and drawing ihe corner of the 
pillow over the other, in order to exclude as miich as pbs» 
^hle the sound oJT her voice. 

** She, however, went on, expatiating and lecturing upon 
the suhject at great length. t[ow it was, I cannot tell ; hut^ 
what with my headache, and the fatigue and excitement 
occasioned hy her presence, an extraordinary sensation of 
drowsiness began to creep over my senses. The position I 
had taken deadened the clatter of Lady Grantham's tongue, 
and as slumber insensibly advanced, I half dreamt I was in 
bed, and that it was a stormy, windy night — 'rude Boreas 
most boisterous in his railings.' At one moment the squall 
rang shrilly— then the wind diminished into low rumblmgs 
— again it moifiited into its high key, and then once more 
died feebly away I 

"And so on it went, until — lintit-^wtat do you think 
happened? Now, you need not look so miict shocked-^— 
nothing very terrible, after all. I only fell &st asleep ; and 
when I awoke my headache was quite gone,. and what was 
fax better stiU — so was your aunt ! And really, for the first 
fime in my life, I feft obliged to her; for no anodyne, 
morphine, or any of the new preparations, of the eftcacy of 
which we hear so much, could have soothed me more 
effectually. On awaking, I found myself comfortably tucked 
up, with my eider-down quilt over me, and Lisette hover^ 
ing about, half frightened, I beHeve, at my long nap; 
thinking, I suppose, that^ like the sleeping beauty, I was 
not to awake again for a hundred years, — Lady Grantham. 
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#f course being the widced Mrj who hsA Hiiib endisated 
me. Now this ia my confeasiott^ md I am veady to zeeeihre' 
my conctemnation axtd scol^^ng, upon the sahjeet of my bad 
behaviour;" and she tried te look very penitent aa^ meek^ 
But Lord Ehnsdale, wh» had east many a sly look of pleased 
amusement at Reginald during this relation, whieh had beeft 
told in a most witty and anmsmg manner, and lOMkereid 
doubly ludicrous by watchmg the countoianee c^ tiie Ibip 
murrator, in which there was a wcmderfnl play of animation 
and humour, eould only shake his head and Iflfogh; and' 
then he said, endeayonring to look grare, 

" I can tell you, Nina, I shall be quite afraid to see my 
aunt; depend upon it she is very much aftonted. I am 
sure that during the course of her long life^ no one ever 
presumed to fietll asleep while she was speaking." 

" Oh, never mind !" replied the Countess ; " I will try 
to make up by the very best of behaviour, and undergo the 
most painAil of penances, to atone lor my sins. You shall 
ask her to dinner, and some of her stiff disagreeable 
favourites to meet her, and I will piay my part to perfection. 
I will sit bolt upright, twirl my fillers, and not speak a 
word — ^nor smile — ^nor look to the right or left ; and then 
she will go away, and tell everybody, that she really believes, 
that silly, ineonigible young creature, whom her poor dear 
nephew has been so foolish aa to maxty, ia improving, and 
that her frequent admonitioaa are b^;iiining at last to have, 
effect." 

At this moment, the little dog, whieb had oomfmrtably* 
established itself on R^inald'a knee, having heard some- 
thong on the terrace, which attracted its notioe, jumped up^- 
began to bark, and raa towards the window. It was instantly^ 
followed by Lady Elmsdale, who, throwing up the sash, tetl 
it out, and was in & moment to be seen flying about the^ 
garden below, gambohng with her H^de fovoorite. ^ 

Lord Elmsdale also rising, sssd, . '^l 

'' I am obliged to go out, but I hope to be able to retaml 
shortly; in the meantime, Nina will take care of y^ 
Reginald. Yon will find that, meny and thoughtless as shei 

V9. 
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appears, she does not lack infonnation, indeed, has read^ 
more than most women of double her age. Her father is 
a man of some science ; and his children^ who were always 
with him, acquired many of his tastes and pursuits ; cer- 
tainly," he added, laughing, " my little wife is a very eccen- 
tric mixture of the grave and gay ; to look at her at this 
moment, you would scarcely beheve what I have told you, 
of her attainments in serious knowledge." 

Lady Elmsdale was bounding over the flower-beds, 
endeavouring to catch the httle dog, which had run away 
with her richly-laced pocket-handkerchief, and looked the 
very picture of sportive gaiety. 

They then followed her to the garden* and soon after, the 
Earl's carriage was announced. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

** The heart withhi thy gnileless breast 
Wakes to each touch of finer feeling ; 
We love what springs from source so blessed. 
Thy fervent soul's pure thoughts reyealing.** 

"When the Earl quitted his lady, he had entreated her to 
return immediately to the house ; so calling the little dog, 
she proceeded up stairs, desiring Reginald to follow her. 
They found the apartment lighted, and the cheerful blaze 
of a fire, gave an enlivening aspect to all around. 

The Countess, who was rather chilled by her exposure to 
the cold air, seemed glad to seat herself before it, and for a 
few moments she was quite silent, apparently musing. At 
length she turned to Reginald, and said quickly, ** I think 
as you are to be so much witli us, and in a manner, you 
know, under my surveillance, I had better at once call you 
Reginald ; for I suppose it would come to that at last, and 
it is certainly much more agreeable. I do so love the name 
— ^Reginald 1" she repeated, and indeed it did sound sweetly, 
for the voice of the Countess was peculiarly harmonious. 
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" I sometimes think/' she continued, " that I shall call 
Lord Elmsdale, Reginald ; but then again it appears almost 
too familiar in addressing him — ^not sufficiently dignified. 
Yet I am perfectly at my ease with my husband ; still in my 
heart, oh, how I do respect him ! I believe, Reginald, you 
fully appreciate the merits of my dear lord ; you think with 
me, do you not, that he is the most perfect creature that 
ever existed?'* 

He assured her, with warmth, that not only did he love 
him, deeply and affectionately, but that he admired — he 
venerated him. 

" Yes !" she continued, her eyes filling with tears as she 
spoke ; " those who know him as we do, are alone aware 
how transcendently good — ^how truly kind he is. With all 
his great — ^his shining qualities, it is at home that he is 
most to be admired. His goodness to me, Reginald, how 
can I ever repay it ? — ^his indulgence — ^his tenderness !" 

And here the pearly drops actually fell from her eyes ; 
and then she exclaimed, hastily brushing away her tears, 
from cheeks that were glowing bright, from the enthusiasm 
inspired by the idea. 

" How honoured, how proud I feel, to have been thus 
chosen by him to be his wife ! I am indeed truly sensible 
of my superior happiness, and most humbly pray that such 
felicity may not make me forget myself — may not render 
me presumptuous — ^vain-glorious — ^that my heart may not 
become proud and cold, like many of those with whom i 
am obliged to associate. God knows it will be my greatest 
glory to make my dear husband happy !" 

As Lady £lmsdale uttered these sentiments, so pure — sa 
good, how did her countenance alter ! Her childish aspect 
seemed to vanish ; she was at once, the sensitive, the intel- 
lectual woman, with every soft and feminine feeling, beaming 
from her eyes. There certainly never was a countenance 
that changed so often, and so totally, in its expression. 

After a short pause, during which she appeared to be still 
musing on the subject, the Countess spoke. 

I really believe Lord Ehnsdale is happy — is satisfied 
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wi^ me ; and tliougli lie ^kies fleem Bimous l^hst I should 
alter in aome respects, too well I am oonvmced, that he woiM 
much raider I femamed even as I mn, with all my imper- 
liactions, than be like a heartless woman of the wofld. A3i, 
Reginald I** ^e exekomed, putting up again her Iktle lip in 
a pettish mamier ; " I cannot describe to yon, liow unin* 
terestmg and stupid, and ill^mpeped, and disagreeable, I 
find half the people in this grand monde. They toe either 
so stiff and formal, that their presence abseintely ^ezes me 
to the chair on which I am sitting, or else there is a sort of 
freedom of manner about them — a kind of slang — a bcAd 
yedklessness, i^ith which it is quite as difficult to compete, 
as the rigidity of the other extreme. And then again there 
is another description — a sort of person who emulates the 
oharacter of a -fine lady, and whose affectation of refinement, 
amounts quite as much to vulgarity, as the most genuine 
coarseness. However, I must say, of the three extremes, 
this offends me the least, for it brings with it amusement, 
end often affords me a hearty laugh in my sleeve. It will 
be quite an entertaining occupation, to show all these 
different species off to you, and have some one to help me 
to laugh ; for Lord Mmsdale wiU^e me no encouragement. 
(He is afraid of my becoming satirical, and he is so good 
hims^, that ihe never abuses people, and cannot bear to 
hear others do so. I wonder, Reginald^ whether you win 
be 'as surprised and disgusted with some characters as I have 
been." 

Beginald was ^so little mt fait upon the subject^ that he 
was at a loss how to answer this question; but as he looked 
ut her speaking countenance, he thought it very probable 
that his ideas would generally coincide with hers. 

" I behove, after all," she contmued, " it is the fault in 
my education; the fact is, we were brought up in rather a 
peeuliar manner, perhaps one too independent for girls. We 
always lived with papa, and with grown-up people. He 
would never allow us to associate with companions of our 
own ages; we were vrith him constantly — ^read his books — 
lieaard the conversation of his &iends, and few besides. We 
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bad not even a governess to direct our ideas upon tlie 
subject of womankind. He never checked our out-of-door 
amusements, and they were, perhaps, a little extraordinary 
for young ladies of the present day: boating, gardening, 
riding ! my father did not care what we did, so that we were 
only by ourselves. Our standard of human nature was 
fixed more from what we pictured in our imaginations than 
from real life; therefore I own I feel a little puzzled and 
surprised, and I must say disappointed, to find so few 
amongst my acquaintance who at all accord with my ideas of 
e^^cellence in women,— or men, indeed. ' But with the latter 
I nave more reason to be satisfied, for 1 have met two at 
least whom I consider quite perfection — ^my father and my 
husband. No doubt, however, there are thousands of de- 
lightful people, whom I shall meet in my career; and I 
know I ought to change my habits, and bring down my 
high-flown ideas, in a degree at least; for amongst the ^e 
butterQies by which 1 am surrounded, I believe I am scarcely 
looked upon as a being of their own species; and that tire- 
some, excellent, horrible old aunt of Lord Elmsdale's is 
always tormenting him upon the subject of my sins, telling 
histories of my failures in etiquette, and want of retintiej 
and I am sure, sometimes, by her manner of representing 
pry conduct, almost annoys him. Ton see, ileginald, ' I 
have already tecome confidential witt you, and let you into 
* the secrets of the prison-house,' *' she added, as the door 
opened, and serv^ts advancing with coffee, interrupted the 
conversation. 

A footman at the same time presented her with a roll of 
music. 

" Oh ! these are songs I ordered. Are you fond of 
music ?" . Lady Elmsdale inquired of Regiaald ; and as slie 
returned her cup to the servant, she rose and walked 
towards the pianoforte! ' 

" By-the-bye^'* she exclaimed, stopping short, ** I cannot 

^play to^iught, for the instrument is dreadfiilly out of tune; 

put if you like, to bring me the guitar, I will sing you a 

little air." Reg^ald gave it to her^ and she swept her 

Angers across the strings. * 
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''How provoking!" she exclaimed; ''this is also quite 
discordant, and I never could tune a guitar in my life; my 
sisters always performed that office for me." Awl she was 
about to lay it down, when Reginald interposed, saying 
eagerly — 

" Allow me to do it for you I" 

" You ? — ^you don't mean to say, my dear Reginald, that 
you can play upon the guitar?" 

Reginald smiled assent. 

" And can you sing?" 

" We are all musical at home," he replied ; " and they 
have taught me to sing a little." 

Lady Elmsdale clapped her hands with childish delight. 

" How charming ! — how fortunate ! — ^you will indeed be 
an acquisition. Can you sing a second, for that is what I 
have missed so much, since I lost poor Clara?" 

Reginald told her he could, and this seemed to gain for 
him a great increase of importance. 

" Now that you have the instrument in your hand, you 
must sing to me first," she continued. But he could not ; 
all the degree of confidence which he had acquired seemed 
to leave him at this request. He had only power to tune 
the instrument, and then resolutely returned it. In vain 
Lady Elmsdale endeavoured to prevail upon him; at length, 
pretending to be very angry, she said, 

" I see you are dreadfully obstinate, so I suppose I must 
set you the example." 

And she sang two or three little airs sweetly, with that 
clear young voice, so peculiar to herself; so like the carol 
of the lark, as, in the early day, it wakes all slumbering 
nature with its joyous and melodious strain. 

When she had finished, again she put the instrument 
into the young man's hands, and then she insisted, in the 
most peremptory manner, that he should sing, even stamp* 
ing with her pretty little foot, in pretended anger, when he 
still resisted. At last, finding there was no escape, Reginald, 
with an effort, endeavoured to compose his nervous voice, 
and commenced a song, composed and adapted to the guitar 
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by his cousin Alice, to the following sad though beautiful 

words: — 

** Once, and once only, let me speak 
Of all that I have felt for years ; 
You read it not upon my cheek, 
Yoa dreamed not of it in my tears. 

<* And yet I loved thee with a lore 
That into every feeling came ; 
I nerer looked on heaven above, 
Without a prayer to bless thy name. 

** There is no shape that pain could take, 
No ill that would not welcomed be, 
If suffered but for thy dear sake — 
But they must be unshared by thee. 

- And yet we part !— this very hour I 
Ah !— only if my beating heart 
Could break for both, there is no power 
Could ibroe me with your love to part. 

« Farewell,-~it is the heart's farewell— 
Hy summer-shine of love past ti'er ; 
Only the pang of death can tell 
That of the words— we meet no more r 



CHAPTER IX. 

•• Amid the golden gifts which Heaven 
Has left, like portions of its light on earth, 
None has such influence as Music hath.** 

• • • • • 

" Music— oh I how faint !— how weak !— 
Language fades before thy speU I 
Why should feeling ever speak. 
When thou canst paint her thoughts so well." 

"When Reginald first began to sing, his voice trembled 
with nervous trepidation, but as he proceeded, his courage 
by degrees seemed to be restored, or rather, his natural 
enthusiasm for music soon rapt his senses in oblivion to 
every other idea. The melody of the song was beautiful in 
itself, the words truly touching, and they completely brought 
back the thoughts of her whom he had first heard warble 
the strain to his deHghted ear. The notes appeared to take 
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faiiu to the Ecenea where be hqd last beard them. He focgpt 
in whose presence he waa singing; and instead of hunymg 
over B Terse or two. as he at first intended, he went on, 
warming with the theme, until every stanza had been con- 
cluded. It was only when he had come to the last words 
that he began to descend from the clouds, to which t«ncy 
had elevated him, and even remembered where he was. 

And then again all his eonfusion returned. He had 
placed himself in a poation so that his face was averted 
from Lady Ehnsdale whilst he sung; and so completely had 
he been engross^ by his own fee^igs, that he entirely lost 
nght of her, both in reali^ and in idea. But now that 
the Btrtun was ended, and the inspiration of the moment 
vanished, then did he timidly turn hit eyes round, to note 
what effect it might produce upon her; and hqw great was his 
eurpiise, on discovering that be had more than one auditor I 

Lady Efansdale.was seated on a lo^ ottoman, leaning her 
liead on her husband's shoulder. He hod entered unper- 
ceived by Bcginald, and motioning him to silence; the 
Countess had made him sit by her, where they might both 
listen to him unobserved. 

Be^nald was struck by the Qxpteasion of her countenance. 
It was more than usually pale, aud her eyes were filled with 

" Beginajdl" she exclaimed, holding out her hand most 
kindly towards him, "1 thank you much. Your singing is 
quite beanti&l — po ,)>eautjrul diat it has ahuost made me 
weep. Nothing affects my feelings so mnch as muuc; but 
althoogh.it.soinetimes draw^ tears from ,my eyes, there is 
«cstasy in ^e senvtion that causes them to flow. With 

every^ *' '.delightful,, music l^ 

ever bet bat a transporting en- 

JQypient i fervour; " and ht^w 

gcaiaall lieathen — savage evjn 

— erat heaven, but he placed 

prospeci always made a ptirt, 

.^ther p imised..e^}oyment." 



tt 
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How sweetly did h^r oounteBaace beam, as she pro« 
OEkOuneed ihfise words, mo flftttering to the feelings of thfi 
young man ! Lord Elmsdale joined -kindly and cordially in 
&e enoomiums, which his lady so lavishly bestowed upon his 
musical abilities, which, indeed, he fully deserved, for his 
jtalents in that science were very great. 

I found that I could get away early," continued the Earl, 
therefore returned with all speed ; Uttle did I imagine that 
there was such a onusical treat in store for me. I had no 
idea that you were .so great a musician, {Reginald ; although 
you have a right to inherit the talent from your mother, 
who had one of the most ^endid voices I ever heard.^' 

« ^y aunt," Reginald replied, ^ was also a very scientific 
performer, and she took great pains with us all." 

'^ But," said the Countess, '' that lovely songrr-what is 
itj .and who is the composer ?" 

Poor ll^;inald! it w^s very absurd of him; but tbe 
question, simple in its nature, was neverthelei^ unexpected; 
and instead of answering iHonediately, he paused and 
blushed, and looked all coi^nsion, and his disoomfitmre 
increased by perceiving that his want of sc^-possession ha4 
brought upon him ihe inquisitive gave of the Countess. 

''Will you give me the music of the song?" she con- 
tinued. 

" J will endeavour to write it out for your Xiadysfaip," 
answered Reginald ; but I learnt it by ear : it is a manu- 
script." 

''But by whom was it composed?** she once more pa[ti- 
naciously inquired. 

Again the tell-tale Uush mounted to his, cheeks, and he 
answered, in a hesitating manner, " My cousin, Alice Bruce." 

"By-the-bye, I was very much struck with the improvement 
in Miss Bruce," interrupted the £arl ; " I should soircely 
have known her again. She has a countenance which must 
interest every one, without being strictly beautiful ; and 
.there is a softness and amiability in her depcnrtment, which is 
>veiy winning. She was always a sw^et Uttle girl ; but I hiKl 
no idea that she would have become so attractive a woman.*' 
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Whilst the Earl spoke, Reginald unfortunately caught the 
eye of the Countess fixed upon him, and a sly half-smile 
played about her lips. She seemed as if she were pene- 
trating into his most inward thoughts ; on perceiving this, 
his confusion became still more painful. Her quick tact 
soon discovered his discomfiture, and she immediately 
changed the subject. 

The remainder of the evenmg passed most agreeably, but 
without further incident; and Reginald returned to his 
apartment in a very different frame of mind to the per- 
turbed state in which he had quitted it some hours before ! 

His mind was calmed of all the ruffled feelings that 
assailed him on entering the house ; the whole aspect of the 
scenes around him had again altered. And is this not a 
lesson to us that it is our duty as well as our benefit to 
check as much as possible those feelings of murmuring 
which are ever too ready to rise in our hearts, at every little 
cloud which chances to darken for a brief space our sim- 
shine. Why should not we rather rely upon every event 
being properly arranged by One who knows, and has a right 
and authority over all our ways, and whose goodness ever 
continues to preside over us, although his power may be 
exercised in a manner which, to our blind eyes, is not 
understood ? 

How changed were the sentiments with which he now 
reflected upon the Countess! His mind was bewildered 
when he thought upon her. What an extraordinary being 
she appeared to him ! Made up of contrarieties — such a 
mixture of childishness and talent — acute sensibility and 
liveliness of mind. He could easily discover that she had 
great depth of character, and a mind richly stored and cul- 
tivated ; but what struck him most, were the transitions in 
the aspects she assumed ; never half an hour quite alike, 
but in all these varieties how charming — ^how fascinating ! 
He thought it no wonder that the Earl, great and good as he 
was, should have been thus enslaved ; for intellect beamed 
through every — even wayward — ^fancy, of this singular little 
being. 
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She was not merely a baby beauty^ formed to pass awny 
an idle moment, but sound good sense and a cultivated 
education, shone forth in every sentiment. She might have 
faults — ^foibles ; she required, no doubt, worldly wisdom to 
give steadiness to her feelings; but, even inexperienced as 
was our rustic hero, in most matters, he felt, while musing 
over the events of the evening, that he could stake his eidst- 
ence, that in purity and real excellence of heart, the young 
Countess could not be equalled ; and as he fell asleep with 
these thoughts vivid in his miad — ^her image was almost as 
present to his fancy as his own dear Alice. 

Sweet must have been his dreams, visited by two such 

visions I 

« * * * « 

The morning light broke cheerfully into the pretty apart- 
ment of the embryo secretary. Strange were the feelings 
that assailed him on waking. All was confusion. At one 
moment sorrow — ^regret — a yearning after those he had left; 
and then there was a dancing ray of pleasure at his heart, 
when he remembered the fairy scenes of brightness that 
were around him. 

Reginald found, by the little French clock on the chimney- 
piece, that it was very early ; not a sound was to be heard 
in the house. A London household is not so soon on the 
alert, as was ever wont to be, the tiny establishment of 
Elmsdale Cottage. 

" At home they are all up and busy by this time," thought 
he. " How well I can. picture to my imagination every 
member of the family! My Alice, in her garden, — her 
countenance so sorroi^ul ! Her love for me is so powerful, 
that every object around will bring to her remembrance her 
absent cousin, and painful I fear will be her reflections !" 

And certainly there is more acute suffering to those who 
remain behind, after a separation, than even to the one who 
has departed. It is human nature to be benefited by change. 
The rapid whirl of the journey — ^the fresh air through which 
we glide so quickly — the variety of scene — the novelty! all 
combine to invigorate and soothe the xnind. But to those 



who <K(» left, who casi describe the Yoid-^-the 0p pres mng 
sensation of loneliness^ wlndi so painfti% weighs down the 
heavt? 

*' My poor oousiii-^niy exeefient hlket" eontiftnted to 
ioliloqcdi^ Regi&idd ; " how well can i imtfgme them, each 
with silent grief tft their heart, thinking of the sad hreaeh 
i^uHt haft been made in their hil^erto happy psrty; and with 
tears in their eyes, looking ronnd on every objeet^-^very 
nemorisl, which will so oonstantty present itself, of one 
Whom they loved and cherished so fondly, and who has 
willingly deserted them." 

And we may indeed imagine that poor Altee would feel 
his absence very keenly, for hers was comparatively a fixed 
— a secluded — ^a meditative life; and now that she was 
almost the sole companion of her own thoughts^ if they were 
tinmed to ministeiis cf sorrow, where coold she be able to 
look Ibr consolation ? From her earliest inften<^, Reginald 
had been her engrossing thought; to contribute to his hap* 
piness, her dearest pleasure; and now she was writhing 
nnder the miseries of a first sepazvitioa* "Well might she 
exclaim, with her favourite songstress— 

*' It wrings my hcitft to see efteb tiling the sane; 
Tread over the some steps ; and then to And 
The difference in the heart. It is so 
So very lonely — to be the sole one 
"bt whom there is a siga of ehaage.* 



CHAPTER X. 

** ify pride at noon, ;ny vision of the night ; 
My hope at mom, my joy at lonely eve ! 
Now that thy tones of mnsical delight 
Are o'er, do I not well to droop and grieve f* 

« « « « • 

Thb abode of Mr. Stanley was a most pictwesqne- 
looking dwelling. It had been Lord Elmsdale's pleasure, 
to embellish and render it as commodious a residence as it 
irm possible* Fain would he have done mnch more> but 
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^k wais {6t ever checked and 6ttrMd in Ms deistt^/ by 
(Stanley, Mb, niodefat^ in all }dii ideitil arid MsSiesy dtffig 
{)eTtinaci6u8ly io tlie simplitity of Ws ekttf Bfe; 

He was nbt oHe of those, Who, with iHcreasmg ptMpeAitj, 
liad with it, made tiie ustiftl strides to#siMs the hotury and 
desire of ei^odizatibn^ so prevalent in theie dc^. fiad h6 
felt the slightest inclination to thrust himself fontitrd, he 
might have held a position in society, flit higher than thilt 
in which he contentedly remained; but not thfe slightest 
desire had he to throw off ^e stewardi in order to ^dbt the 
character of the geiitUman. Notwithstanding this humility^ 
from his peciiliarly formed mind — ^his refined and cultivated 
tastes, he \Vas riEUd:ed by all, who possessed the discrimina- 
tion and feeling to appreciate his merits, as b^g in a grade 
!ht beyond the one to Which he fdone aSpired. 
' Steady to this principle of primitiveness, he preserved it 
in all his tastes and habits — even to his household Arrange- 
ments. No foOt-boy would he aUbw io take the pkbe of 
*' the neat-handed PhilHses" who Served his simple, but 
scrupulously well-appointed boi&rd. He had resisted ftH 
innovations of luxurious and Imnecessary piebes of fnmitturie ; 
but still there were some refilled intruders, in the shaj^e of 
expensive books — musical instrumehts-^-nii few specimens of 
Virtu, which gave evidence of the peculiar bias, and favourite 
purstdts, of the proprietor. Perchance, one or two master- 
pieces of paintings struck ^e eye, as a little out of cha- 
tacter, with the simplicity of <dl ^roiukd ; iihd rather evmced 
^ struggle between natnnd refihemeiit, and the desire to 
check the progress it so often most insidiously creates upon 
the mind; engendering expensive and Inxuridus ideas, firdi^ 
which it was Stalnley's great ambition to gnsrd himself. 

His thirst for literature he had ainple poWer to satisfy. 
Hie library kt Ehnsdale, imd his patron's indulgence, 
iiffoTded him full scope for luxoiiating in thSs, his favourite 
pursuit. His wife had also been a woman cf gresct tsSetit 
and information ; and during the few years he enjoyed her 
scdeliy, he hild partaken ridily of the feast of intellectual 
communion; and since her death, in Miti. Bhice, the 
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bereaved husband found a companion, whose mind possessed 
rich stores of useful information ; therefore his ideas had 
progressed, and they imparted informatitti to the children 
who were growing up around him. The pains taken with 
their education were infinite; and perhaps rarely could 
there be found, even in a sphere where the most lavish 
expense had been bestowed, talents so cultivated and im- 
proved by useful knowledge, as those of the young party at 
Elmsdale Cottage. 

It was in a room, which had acquired the name of the 
breakfast-parlour, — a cheerful spot, from its aspect com- 
manding the rays of the morning sun, and the window 
opening into the pretty garden, — ^where Alice, seconded by 
her brother and cousin, had ever preferred taking their 
early meal; into this apartment we shall transport our 
readers. 

All nature looked bright and beautiful; but the coun- 
tenances of those who were within the room, did not accord 
with the glad aspect of the brilliant spring morning. Alice 
was, as usual, presiding over the breakfast-table, and on 
either side, sat her uncle, and her brother Edward. 

But a ''change" had ''come o'er the spirit of their 
<dream ;" it was no longer the joyous, happy hour, so loved 
by them all, when with light hearts they assembled round 
the table, after having, with their little household, poured 
forth their hearts in family prayer. 

It was at breakfast, that their happy and innocent 
plans for the day were arranged; it was then that the 
letters and newspapers made their appearance, an event 
Always so great an amusement and excitement in the 
country. In the morning, the perceptions are generally 
more bright and clear — ^the heart more attuned to impres- 
sions of cheerfulness. The young people were wont to be 
all joyfiilness and smiles ; and Mr. Stanley, with the serenity 
which virtuous and religious hopes so surely inspire, fully 
participated in those fresh and glowing feelings, whidi 
•seemed to overflow from the gay hearts of the loved beings 
who surrounded him. 



k. 
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It was no longer, as fonnerly, the happy, cheerful party. 
AH seemed grave, and tears were in the eyes of both Alice 
and her uncle; and this emotion had been excited by a 
letter, which had just been received, and perused with no 
small degree of interest and anxiety. It was from Reginald. 
From what we have already heard of his adventures, we 
may easily imagine its tenor: — ^a mixture of sadness and 
gra^cation— of despondency and gratulation ; in one line 
a longing to return — ^in the next a bright gleam, displaying 
hopes and prospects, of future sunshine and happiness. 

** The tear-drop stands in either eye, 
And yet I cannot tell thee wliy, 
I am pleased, and yet I'm sad.** 

It was the very picture of his own mind, pooi youth ! — 
uncertain — ^unstable ; a strange combination of good feeUng, 
great talent, and excellence, but with a shade of irresolution, 
which might lead to error, and become his besetting in* 
firmity. 

But as we have before observed, Reginald had from his 
earliest days been too deeply idolized — ^and when did we 
ever see over-indulgence fail to produce a baneful effect, an 
effect which, like the power of too bright — too continued 
sunshine on the flower, withers whilst it wanns ? 

When life continues to flow on, in one smooth current, 
unruffled by any grief, and, when happy in himself, he can 
imagine nought but happiness around him ; how frequently 
do we see the child of indulgence, wrapt up in his own 
gratifications, wholly engrossed by his individual enjoyments. 
Habituated, from his earUcst hours, to gratify every desire 
without control, how can we wonder at his not being fitted 
to receive the various trials, which this world ever ntti^^ 
present, even to the most favoured? 

By turning the eye too long from the dark side of life — 
by looking at the world only in one light, and that a 
flattering one, he forms a false estimate of human nature, 
and is of course wofully disappointed and deceived. Hence 
the bitterness of defeated hopes, and the expectations which 
are blasted and destroyed. Perhaps no one had greater 

s 
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exciue tkan Stanley, for kvisluiig too mneh lore upon his 
son ; for he was hii all ! — aU that was left to him on earthy 
on whom to pour forth the abundant tenderness of his nature. 
He stood in this world, an isolated being, as to kindred. 
His beautiful boy was his only tie. And such a child ! his 
conntenanee reminding him erery moment of the wife, whom 
he had lored with so deep-rooted an affection. 

All men have their weak points ; and in the bringing up 
of his son, Stanley had certainly erred. Too much devotion 
to the youth, had enervated a character, which only required 
a little discipline to have rendered it of a superior stamp. 
It would have been wiser, doubtless, had he less tenderly 
nurtured this lovely and cherished boy, — ^had he studiously 
endeavoured, from his infancy, instead of rendering every 
boor one of perpetual sunshine, to have warned him that 
the storm is hovering over every head, and that the clouds 
nooBd, miglit burst ^ upon Um-tbat tbe cap which i. 
held forth to the whole human race is mixed, and of its 
bitter ingredients, he, like others, must expect to drink his 
portion. Thus he ought continually to have impressed upon 
bis mind, the necessity of moderating his high-wrought 
hopes, and by this means, sent him forth in the world, 
either to act or to suffer, according as Heaven should 
decree. 

However, we can all advise — we can arrange for others, 
yet fall into the very extremes which we have blamed in our 
neighbour. 

" Alice," said Mr. Stanley, afber an interval of silence ; 
** on the whole, I think our Reginald seems as happy and 
satisfied as we can expect.'* 

" Yes !'' replied Alice, in a faltering tone, and she rose 
hastily, and went to the window, averting her face, to hide 
the tears that were fast falling from her eyes. 

'^ But for our sakes," continued Stanley, *' for our hap- 
piness, would that he had been satisfied to remain ; for the 
blank which his absence makes in our existence, is painful 
indeed to endure. — ^You, my poor Aliee, how you miss him ! 
But we must hope and pray, as eveiything has been done 
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far the best, Ihst die rendt may repay us fbr what we now 
suffer. Regmald bad become restless — he wanted change ; 
and my trust is^ that a little experimce of the world — ^the 
bitter disappointments and mortifications it ever presents, 
and the little of trae happiness, which a nearer acquaintance 
with it affords, may teach him the trae yahie of his peaceful 
home. He needed to be tossed about, and buffeted on the 
waves of this tempestuous world; hitherto he has sailed 
with too gentle a gale. He will soon find^ that no earthly 
enjoyments are adequate to the hig^ desires and powers of 
an immortal spirit. Fancy^ at a distance, paints pleasure in 
£ur too splendid colours — ^a nearer view unveils its fidlacy.** 

'* Oh, may it be so !" cried Alice, with fervour ; but she 
shook her head doubtingly. Her intimate acquaintance 
with every thought and feeling of her cousin, rendered her 
less sanguine than his father ; with all her tender love, she 
well knew his weak points, and trembled for his peace of 
mind. 

At this moment, a darkened shadow passing over the 
window, told of the approach of another person, and a visits 
presented himself at the open casement. Alice hastily 
endeavoured to remove the traces of her tears, as the 
stranger approached, and accosted them with much urbanity. 

He was a man of about eight-and-twenty, with nothing 
peculiarly striking in his appearance, e»septing his mild and 
gentlemanly address. 

" I come. Miss Bruce," he said, '' thus early, to claim 
the promise you were so obliging as to make me, when last 
we met — that you would introduce me to some ci my sick 
parishioners. Should you be now able to accompany me, I 
cannot express how grateful I shall feel : for I do not wish 
to delay any longer becoming acquainted with persons, to 
whom I hope to prove useful." 

Alice, whose heart and head were at Ihis moment full of 
Beginald's letter, would fain have deferred this further ex- 
ertion to her feelings ; but Stanley, through all his own 
loneliness of sorrow, at the sepanriaon from his son, had 
noted the pale cheek and abstracted eye of Alice, whom he 

b2 
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tenderly loved, and hailed with satisfaction any circumstance 
that would serve as an interruption to her melancholy 
thoughts ; therefore he desired her to go instantly for her 
bonnet, and accompany Mr. Herbert, knowing well that she 
would soon be interested, heart and soul, in the occupation; 
for lively were the feelings of compassionate solicitude, >^ith 
which she regarded the poor inhabitants of the village of 
Elmsdale, to whom she had ever been the kind and assiduous 
friend. 

Lord Elmsdale had given her full power to act as her 
judgment thought fit ; and her judicious mind and generous 
heart, rendered her fully worthy of the trust. But, for the 
first time, she hesitated to set out upon the mission, although 
it was one of charity, from which she never shrunk ; and 
slow and hngering were the steps, vrith which she obeyed 
the order of her uncle. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Oh grant me, heaven, 8ome deep sequestered scene, 
Though calm not dull, and though retired, not mean ; 
With affluence blest to still the plaint of woe, 
With health to taste the pleasures I bestow ; 
To raise the opprest, to smooth the front of care. 
The deep-felt pang to soften or to share. 
Be mine the task insulted worth to clear. 
To check in pity's eye th' o*ershadowed tear; 
Watch the first sound of want's complaining voice. 
And bid the mourner's drooping heart rejoice." 

Although Alice set out on her walk with a reluctant spirit, 
it was not long before her indifference melted, under the 
influence of the pecuharly delightful manner and conversa- 
tion of her companion. Grentle and soothing was the tone 
of his voice; and she now remembered how forcihlv its; 
plaintive accents struck upon her ear the Sunday before, 
when he had preached his introductory sermon to his 
parishioners. She recollected how the sweetness and pathos 
«f its sound had vibrated upon her feelings. 

But it was wdth a vivid blush of shame that she also 
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remembered, that her imagination, her senses, had been 
touched, not her heart; that had been far away from the 
subject of her devotions; and Afice, naturally rehgious in 
all her views and ideas, b^an to feel, with repentant 
sorrow, that she had ened, that she had allowed an idol to 
place itself in competition— even with her God. She was 
aware that since Reginald's departure, she had thought of 
nothing else — ^neglected every duty, to devote herself to the 
morbid satisfaction of indulging r^;Tet, unavailing as it was 
weak. 

These reflections, quick as thought, rushed upon her 
mind, as she walked by Mr. Herbert^s side, and heard him 
speak in that mild, persuasive manner, on subjects that had 
formerly so deeply interested her — the sick and suffering of 
the village. 

How often had she fervently longed that the parish 
might have the blessing of a pastor who would really fed 
solicitude in their concerns, spiritual as well as temporal; 
for the late incumbent had been infirm and old, and for 
some time past the duty was but indifferently performed. 
Now her most sanguine wishes seemed likely to be realized. 
Mr. Herbert at once enlisted himself, heart and soul, in the 
cause which, with solemn feelings of the awful responsibility 
of the charge, he had undertaken. 

But at this moment she was full of apathy, and she 
shuddered when she thought of her coldness, and inwardly 
lifted up her heart, praying for strength to overcome a 
weakness which, by thus indulging, had become even 
culpable. But then again, Reginald's image would intrude 
itself. What would she not have given to see him in the 
situation which this stranger now filled ! 

But had he gone into the chureh, this was not the living 
that Lord Elmsdale destined for him. It had been long 
promised to Mr. Herbert, who was the son of an old and 
esteemed fiiend of the Earl. 

" What a beautiful — ^what a picturesque place this is f* 
exclaimed Mr. Herbert, as they passed through the park, 
and arrived at a spot where, through an opening of the 
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plantatUm, a sudden view of lovely tceneiy bunt upaa the 
night. Lofty mountains^ the bases of which were covered 
with woods— a cultivated valley winding along — ^the bright 
variegated tints of its meadows and fields^ with here and 
there a little white cottage, embosomed in trees; all these 
softer features, finely contrasting with the awful and sterner 
character of the surrounding landscape. 

No wonder that an unaccustomed eye was struck by the 
splendour of the scene, which was one of almost unequalled 
beauty; for Alice, who had ever since her infancy beheld it, 
never looked upon this peculiar view without sensations 
rendered almost holy, by excess of admiration, intense and 
fervid ecstasy. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river rushed from the 
mountains above, meandering through the beautiful little 
valley, and continuing its course through the park. The 
ground fell beautifully down towards it; and on the opposite 
Me, rose fine woods of birch, the boughs overhanging the 
river. A rustic bridge added to the picturesque appearance 
of the landscape. The river, after being enlarged by many 
streams firom the neighbouring hills, flowed about half-a- 
mile to the lake bdow, which, finom the front of the house, 
was seen in full beauty. The mountains were covered with 
trees, some rocky and barren to the water's edge; while the 
rugged summits of them all presented every variety of 
fimtastic outline. 

^ But what must this be when the leaves of summer have 
covered those beautiful trees! I do not wonder," Mr. 
Herbert exdaimed* as he lingered a moment, and examined 
with attentive admiration the shape and beauty of an ancient 
oak of magnificent dimensions, " at the strong and unaffected 
interest which Ikigtish country-gentlemen take in their trees. 
There is certainly something, as an author remarks, ' august 
and solemn in the great avenues of stately oaks, that 
gather their branches high in air, and seem to reduce the 
pedestrians beneath them to mere pigmies. An avenue of 
oaks and elms is the true colonnade that should lead to a 
gentleman's house; as to stone and marble, any one can 
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lev tliem at onee* they are tiie work of a day; Irat oom- 
Biend me to Hie ooloiiiiades tiiat hate gioim old and great 
in the hnubf, and tdl by tiieior grandeur how long the 
fiunily have endured,-— 

•*'▲ Ihring gillery of ag«d trees.' " 

*' Lord £hnadale»" replied Alice, '* possesses that fieelin^ 
to the most enthusiastic excess ; it is with great difficulty 
that he can be persuaded to have any trees cut down. TV^ 
some he looks with revermoe, as having been planted by 
his ancestors; to others, with a kind of paternal feeling, aa 
having been planted by himself; and he declares that * he 
feds a kind of awe in bringing down with a few strokes of 
the axe what it has eost centuries to build up.' I oonfesa 
I cannot but sympathize pedfectiy in this feeling, and I 
never see a fine tree hewn down without concern. As you 
are also an enthusiast upon the subject, do not those Ihies 
of Thomson please you much? — they begin, I think, iu 
this manner, — 

** W«leonie, ye diides 1 ye bowefy thidets, hail ! 
Te lofty pines I ye veneralde oika I 
Te asbes wild. lesoimdiiig O'er the steep ! 
DeUdons is your shelter to the soul. 
As to tiie hmted bart the saOyliig spring."* 



''They are indeed beautiful. Miss Bruce;" and Mr« 
Herbert was silent for some minutes, and then he con- 
tinued, — 

" It would be difficult for me to ex p r es s how hasjpipy I 
feel at this moment. What a highly favoured mortal I am ! 
for I have truly gained the summit of the wishes which fer 
many yesrs have been my greatest ambition, my most san- 
guine hope. The extent of my pictured felicity was ta 
have a living of my own; and if in my dreams I fanned ita 
structure, my most glowing imaginationa eoald not have 
Qflfered a result so perfect, so lovely as this. I fed as if 'I 
had entered Paradise. A life of naefehiess, of peaeeM 
enjoyment, is, I trust, before me." 

Ahoe, aa she looked upon the benigntnt couatenaoee of 
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her companion, now lighted up hy the glow caught from 
the feelings which inspired him, could not hut feel deeply 
interested. Mr. Herbert, pursuing the train of his thoughts, 
went on to say : 

" My clerical life has hitherto been spent amidst the 
gloomy precincts of a college ; and to find myself thus sud- 
denly transported to scenes of brightness and natural beauty 
— at the same time whilst my eyes are thus feasted, to in- 
hale the pure sweet air of the mountain breeze — ^to scent 
the balmy fragrance of all around, almost appears to me too 
charming a picture of existence for reality. But," he con- 
tinued, after a pause, which remained uninterrupted by his 
companion, '' I only trust I may be sufficiently grateful to 
the source from whence I derive all this bUss, and endea- 
vour, by a conscientious discharge of the most important of 
sacred duties that I have undertaken, to render myself at 
least not unworthy my vocation." 

The attention and interest of Alice became more and 
more drawn towards the speaker; she felt at once confidence, 
and the assurance that in him she might acquire a valuable 
friend. 

'^ Would that he had been here before !" she thought ; 
*'what a companion — ^what an example would he have 
proved to Reginald !" 

And truly what the youth had lacked most in the life he 
had led at home, was companionship mth more varieties of 
characters of his own age. He had scarcely ever associated 
ivith those whose society could be of any advantage to him, 
save his two cousins; and they were both too partial to be 
useful in the improvement of his mind. They thought him 
perfection ; therefore, not seeing his errors, how oould they 
point them out ? 

Edward was a quiet, grave youth, amiable and good, but 
the very reverse in disposition to the impetuous Reginald. 
His tastes were pure and humble, and he had no thoughts 
of aspiring beyond the sphere in which he had lived so 
happily. 

It was one possessing kindred sentiments — ^ideas refined 
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almost to Terging on the romantic — acute sensibility, tem- 
pered by sound sense, and a knowledge and experience of 
the worlds that would have been the friend to gain an ascen- 
dancy over the mind of our hero, and impart a healthy tone 
to his feelings. 

Alice sighed sadly, as she thought of all this. Unavail- 
ing regrets would intrude themselves, and she felt more 
than ever oppressed ; but after walking some time silently 
by her companion, she remembered that she was guilty 
almost of rudeness towards Mr. Herbert, and tried to rouse 
herself to the necessity of exertion : and it was some reUef 
to her when they arrived at a small gate that led into 
the village. 

There her thoughts were soon diverted into the channel 
which chased away, for a space, every other reflection ; for 
in the midst of her poor neighbours, her own selfish feelings 
— ^thoughts and sorrows, were always forgotten. The time 
now passed quickly, and with vivid satisfaction ; for it was 
indeed dehghtfiil to find how completely Mr. Herbert at 
once entered into her own views and sentiments, with regard 
to many who were suffering, both from mental and bodily 
anguish. She saw that he could administer solace to every 
variety of sorrow; for whilst, with liberality which sprung 
from the dictates of a generous soul, assisted by the welcome 
appendage of a good income, he was enabled to supply their 
tempoitd wants, at the same time he endeavoured to instil 
into their minds that peace, which none of the things of this 
world can bestow. His were not speculative ideas of bene- 
Tolence, but an active principle, flowing from his heart, as 
from a fountain, whence all the virtues of benignity, gene- 
rosity, and compassion issued, as so many native streams. 
Every moment that now elapsed, brought with it delight to 
Alice ; and when she returned home, after some hours thus 
profitably spent, her feelings were refreshed and invigorated. 
The weakness that had obscured her usually strong and well- 
directed mind, she had now the power to shake off. She 
remembered, that even to the most insignificant mortal, im- 
portant duties are assigned ; and she recollected that all hen 
had been neglected — ^forgotteA ! 
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She thought of her dear dddg^tful unde, who, in the 
midst of all his own regrets, seemed to think most of those 
which she endured. She had been unmindful of his feelings 
*— selfish — weak I She would rouse her slumbering energies^ 
she would be herself again ; the path of duty must be per- 
formed, and that alone. Duty, 

*'Icallth«e: I mjeelf commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh I let my weakness have an end I 
Gire unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacriiice ; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of troth thy bondman let ma liTe.** 

It was with softened feelings, that Alice thought upaa 
Mr. Herbert, as he bent over the bed of sickness, or en- 
deavoured, by words that were eloquent, though simple, to 
comfort some afflicted soul ; the expression which beamed 
froxn his countenance, seemed to say,-— 

**I come to sooUie the sngoish oljoat sools. 
And teach your steps to know the paths of pesoe." 

She felt assured, that all her plans of boievolenee and 
amehoration, for which she had so long unavailingly sighed, 
were about to be accomplished ; she had still something to 
live for. Compassion for the wants of others, is truly the 
sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. 

Full of these ideas, Alice again returned, with renewed 
ardoor, to the discharge of all her cherished duties ; repeating 
to herself, as she prepared to meet her unde and brother at 
their noon-day re^»t, these words, which the improved state 
of her mind, and the occurrences of the morning, su^ested 
pertinaciously to her imagination,— 

" Say, shall the joy, 

(Pare as the nxxed somwe from whence it springi, 
Wliich then eaults the sonl,) shall this expire? 

Forbid it Heaven r 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I 

** As early as I knew 

Th]s town, I had the sense to hate It too* 

• • « « 

" There was a grace 
Peonliar to herself; eT'n from the first ; 
Shadows and thooghtfulness you seemed to trace 
Upon that brow, and then a sadden burst 
Of sunnmess and laughter sparkled out. 
And spread their rays of joyfhlness about. 

The letters which now arrived at Elmsdale, from Reginald^ 
were most interesting, from the naive descriptions which he 
gave of the scenes around him. For the most part, thsy^ 
contained glowing accounts of his happiness; although at 
times they were tinctured hy feelings of partial gloom. But 
these somhre shadows became gradually less frequent. He 
expatiated with the utmost warmth upon the kindness, both 
of the Earl and his Countess. The family still continued in 
London — ^their continental journey had been deferred by 
business, which still detained Lord Elmsdale in England. 

At first it was a source of regret to Reginald, for never 
having before visited the great metropolis, this was rather a 
trying moment to make his first appearance, in the noisy 
and turbulent vortex of this modem Babylon. 

To arrive in London, for the first time, in the height of 
its season, must be most striking to the uninitiated. The 
confusion — ^the whirl — ^the dissipation — even the businesa 
of amusement, doubtless appears as laborious and fatiguing, 
as any other description of hard labour. Then the society! 
so different from that which Reginald had believed he should 
find it, gave a bouleversement at once to all the ideas which 
he had formed in his mind. In his innocence, he fancied, 
that the great — the estimable, must be the good — ^the 
talented ; but now his bewildered eye beheld in the world 
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of fashion, into which he was introduced, persons courted 
and considered, who possessed very different qualifications 
to those he had always admired — so exalting both to the 
heart and head. 

It seemed as if light articles alone could float on the 
stream of fashionable life ; the lighter the more buoyant, 
and the more they were upheld. And of what use was a 
cultivated mind? This was the idea that presented itself to 
his surprised and startled imagination — of what avail infor- 
mation, learning, strong sense, and great abiUties, when such 
empty-headed coxcombs, whose conversation was all froth, 
not one sohd idea interrupting its frivolous current, and 
whose sole merit seemed to consist in their elaborate dress 
— their well-trimmed whiskers, were courted and caressed, 
and considered the ver}^ magnates of the London world? 

Our mystified hero listened and stared, with unfeigned 
country amazement, much to the delight of the lively little 
Countess, who greatly amused herself by watching the 
astonished expression of his countenance. And how heartily 
would she laugh when she contrived to draw him out, and 
•elicit from him remarks full of naiveU, and to which even 
Lord Elmsdale could not help listening with a degree of 
curiosity and entertainment. 

The Countess's favourite occupation now was trying to 
further surprise and bewilder him; and she always en- 
deavoured to play off, in his presence, any persons whose 
peculiarities or absurdities she was certain would strike his 
unsophisticated mind. Lord Elmsdale would fain have 
endeavoured to check the vivacious little lady. He knew 
that her heart was kindness and goodness itself; but she 
was very young, and also very clever, and her singular 
education had given a peculiar bias to her mind, which 
rather induced a contempt for anything like inferiority, and 
a great susceptibility in discovering it in those with whom 
it was her lot to associate. She owned also a quick per- 
ception of the ridiculous, which Lord Elmsdale, who was all 
charity and benevolence, was anxk)us to curb; dreading that, 
at might engender a spirit of satire, a habit which he coii« 
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sidered not only illiberal, but unchiistian-like — ^nay, even 
unfeminiiie. 

But still there was so much fun and frolic in all that 
Lady Ehnsdale did, she was so really witty, and entered with 
such lightsome glee into all the absurdity, the minauderies 
of fashionable life, that even her more prudent lord could 
not at times resist participating in it ; but in the midst of 
a laugh which one of her saUies might have elicited, a. 
cloud would come over his countenance, and he would 
shake his head, almost angry with himself for giving even 
tacit encouragement to a tendency which his better judg- 
ment told him might in time increase, and be carried too far. 

One morning, as she was sitting before him at their 
breakfast-table, looking, as she ever did at that early hour,, 
so fresh and fair, like 

** The bright morning star, day's harbinger,'* 

the Earl gazed with softened pleasure on her smiling, happy 
countenance, upon which the ills of hfe had not yet left one 
trace — one cloud. lie was silent for some moments, with 
his eyes fixed upon her speaking face, whilst she continued 
to talk gaily on of all her projects for the day; amongst 
which was a dinner party that she had formed for that 
evening : but this subject seemed to recal the Earl from 
the very pleasant reverie in which he had been indulging,, 
for he immediately looked more serious, and said, 

*' By-the-bye, my dear Nina, this is all very well between 
ourselves, but pray let me beseech you to behave properly^ 
this evening, and do the honours of your house with, 
dignity." 

"Why should you doubt it?" replied Nina, laughing;: 
'* if you like I will wear my turban again, and put on an. 
air of pomposity that will quite astonish you." 

" I really am not joking now," continued the Earl, 
gravely. " You know this has been your own invitation to 
my aunt; I had no hand in entailing upon you what no 
doubt you consider an infliction; therefore, you must at 
least endeavour to make yourself agreeable to the old 
lady.' 
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** Fear not," said Nina ; '' I am prepoied for everj- 
thing." 

'' I must confess I think you have asked a most extra- 
ordinary party to meet her. You seem to me to have picked 
them out of the most opposite sets. They will all look with 
horror upon each other, and vote the whole affieur a nuisance. 
Tou ought to learn, little lady, that the great art in making 
society agreeable is by judiciously mixing people together. 
Nerer think of asking those who may probably look askance 
at the person who chances to sit next to them at dinner, 
and consider themselves quite oontaminated by the vicinity. 
Lady Grantham will feel horrified at being obliged to breathe 
the same atmosphere as the Stapletons ; and the Stapletons 
will think they have lost caste by being asked to meet the 
parvenus, Mrs. Delagrace and her husband." 

Nina was much amused. 

"Never mind, my dear lord," she exclaimed, "what 
can it signify for once ? You know we are going abroad, 
and all my sins and gaucheries will be quite forgotten ere I 
return. To tell you the simple, honest truth, it has all been 
arranged with the view to one end — and that is, pour 
m'amuser. If you knew how Reginald entertains me ! It 
is better than any comedy to watch the countenance of 
amazement, and sometimes of horror unfeigned, with which 
he examines people. Brought up, as he has been, at that 
primitive cnmtry place-drawing aU Ms idea, of hnmaa 
nature from hooka— -having seen but one model of a gentle- 
man, and that one much too perfect to be met with again 
in the world," and here she looked proudly upon her hus- 
band, " he is utterly confounded by the novelty and absurdity 
of the characters with which he meets in every direction. 
Now I wish to show him specimens of different kinds of 
monsters, and watch the effect they will produce upon hia 
astonished senses— of course, I do not include your aunt 
among these bipeds." 

Lord Flm^'t^*^ shook his head, half smiling, half reproach- 
fully, and on Reginald at this moment entering the room, 
the subject changed into another channel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Obi then, I see Qaeen Mab hath been with joa, 
• * « * she comes I 

Brawn with a team of little atomies.** 

The hours were becoming bright and joyful to our hero. 
Every day that passed reconciled him more to his new mode 
of life. Indeed, it would be impossible to imagine a more 
delightful entr^ into the wwld. Lord Elmsdale, who from 
his infancy had regarded him with interest, now treated him 
as if he were a young brother ; and although bis situation 
was ostensibly that of secretary, as yet his services had been 
little required, though he was most anxious to be employed 
by his patron; for it was his proudest ambition to render 
his talents in any way useful. His mornings he always in- 
tended to pass in the hbraiy, or in Lord Elmsdale's study, 
where a clerk was generally engaged in transcribing papers, 
and who was deputed to initiate Reginald into the business 
of his secretaryship. But he had often many interruptions 
to these studies. The window of the room in which he 
worked opened upon the terrace leading to the pretty 
garden — a real treasure to a London mansion, and his 
thoughts were too often distracted by the sight of Nina 
flitting backwards and forwards ; and not unfrequently did 
she put her head into the open window, and call him away 
to assist in some scheme which at that moment was h^ 
hobby. 

She had soon discovered that he was extremely clever in 
more than one way. No one possessed such a profound 
knowledge in the management of birds, and the various pets 
with which she had filled the house and garden. And then, 
in the arrangement of her flowers, who had such exquisite 
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taste? — and she had always vases to fill, or birds to instal 
in new cages, or some occupation of this sort with which to 
employ him : and how could Reginald resist the sweet voice 
which called to him, in a playful but peremptory tone, to 
put do^n his pen, and follow her ? 

And when graver pursuits were the order of the day, his 
services were equally in requisition. If she found any 
difficulty in her German exercise, Reginald was as useful as 
a dictionary. No one arranged her drafting materials so 
commodiously, or mixed her colours with so much judg- 
ment. Then again, in her musical studies, he was a perfect 
treasure. She soon discovered that he was a very superior 
musician to herself, his voice so fine that it was a treat to 
listen to it; nothing afforded her more pleasure than to 
accompany him on the pianoforte, and it required some per- 
suasion to induce her to mingle her voice in duets mth his, 
as she loved to listen to the uninterrupted cadence of the 
splendid notes, and the singularly weU-taught manner in 
which he performed every song. And then again, the 
guitar ! — ^he played much better than Nina, and he was for 
ever called upon either to tune it, or to place her pretty 
fingers on the strings when some difficult passage occurred. 
A dangerous occupation it may be imagined, when the youth 
of the musician is considered ! 

* * * >|e 4e 

"Reginald," cried LadyElmsdale, as she one morning sud- 
denly burst into the study, in which he was writing, " my 
new ponies and phaeton are at the door. Such loves — 
such exquisite little beauties ! and is it not provoking ? 
Lord Elmsdale was obliged to go down to that tiresome 
Foreign Office, and I fear I shall not be able to drive them 
to-day, as he says that I must have a gentleman with me 
the first time, in case they might not be quite quiet. 
How tormenting ! I wish all politics and diplomatics, and 
all that stupid business, had fixed themselves upon any 
shoulders, save those of my husband; they invariably in- 
terfere with everything that is the least agreeable," and the 
poor Uttle Countess looked half ready to cry. But in another 
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moment her countenance cleared up, and she exclaimed: 
•* By-the-bye, why can't you go with me? Not that there 
ia the least occasion for any one to have the slightest fear of 
my not being able to manage them. I have been accus- 
tomed to drive ever since I could hold reins. I made my 
first d^but in a goat-cart ; then I was promoted to a donkey- 
chaise; and afterwards to my own Httle pony carriage at 
home. I can tell you there is not a better whip in London ; 
and of course you know something of the science, do you 
not? and could assist me in case of any dilemma? — ^not 
that there is the most distant chance of my feeling at a loss. 
However, at all events, go I must, and will," she continued, 
as Reginald began to endeavoiur to persuade her to wait till 
the morrow, when Lord Elmsdale would be at leisure to 
accompany her. 

** It is all very well for you to preach," she continued ; 
''you may possess more patient qualities than are in my 
composition. I cannot endure putting off — suspense gives 
me a perfect fever : so mind you are ready, Mr. Regmald;" 
and she darted off, and returned so quickly, that her move- 
ments might indeed have been compared to a flash of light- 
ning. 

" Now," she exclaimed, " let us be off." 
Certainly there never was seen a prettier turn-out. It 
was truly a fairy equipage; every part so beautifully ap- 
pointed : ponies, harness, outriders, all en suite, Nina was 
in perfect raptures. With the fresh and joyful delight of a 
child, she looked again and again at her beautiful toy, 
stroked and patted, and even kissed her new pets ; and at 
last, when she had taken her seat, and in a very scientific 
and experienced manner gathered up the reins, and bran- 
dished the %ht whip, with which she was to admonish the 
little animals, Reginald, before he placed himself by her side> 
could not help pausing for a moment, to gaze with an eye 
of admiration upon the tout ensemble. She looked truly 
the little fairy queen, formed to guide, with her small but 
akilfiil hands, the tiny steeds. She wore a pale pink bonnet^ 
which cast its soft tint of rose upon her fair cheeks, also 

p 
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gently flnahed by pleawre; Jightuig iqp lier eyes, wlueb 
■paikled from the pleased esiotMiiis with whieh her bosom 
was filled. Her moath was diiii]ded with smiks; nerer 
had she looked sweeter — mote haemtdmg; and Reginald 
thought it would be almost a sia to qpoil the eflbet by 
taking his seat by her side ; all was bc&ive in ^aractei^-— 
everything in miniature. He felt that he ahould be hke a 
monster in that naaU vehide. Fain would he have wa]kad» 
as a csptiye in olden times, by the side of her diminntive 
tnumphal car ; fw an instant he was quite lost in pkased 
contemplation, from which reverie he was soon roused by 
Nina's excbdmingt impatiently, ''CcMBe, make haste andl 
get in, Reginald ji'' and in another moment he waa seated^ 
and giving a flourish with her whip, off th^ dashed. 

The ponies, though full of spirit, were beautifully trained; 
Lord Elmsdale had laboured to make them all perfection, 
and their education had been eondueted with the utmost 
care. Ever attentive to the slightest wish of hia dearly 
loved little wife, he had bestowed both time and attenticm 
to please her in this instance. 

''How beautifully they go," she exdaimcd, in ecststie 
delight: "dear, kind hard. Elmsdale! Reginald, I shall 
just drive them round the Park, to give them a httie trial, 
and aecnstom my handy and then we will tam their heads 
towards Whitehall ; it will be just aboat the time when mf 
Lord wiU be leaving the Fore^ Offiee, and we shall meet 
him. I am sure yo« will not mind my addng you to give 
him up your place.'* 

To this propositiim Reginald^ oi coarse,. ntuSJiy assented. 

And now they were in the Park, whidb, although it waa 
nther an eaoAy hour, began rapidly to M. All eyes vtrcre 
soon fixed npon the new turn-out, whach certainly waa 
umiqmej and many an alfaniring glance^ a rude stare, and 
passes innnmcrable, were tnmed upon the d^ant youn^ 



Nothing could be more graceful than the nunmcr in 
IXkoL aoqoittcd herself in her new diaracter; for while^ with 
ddU and dexterity unlooked for in one so young and ddi- 
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cate in iqppearance, she perfectly mamged the p<»ues, there 
was no trace approaching to masculine in her mode of 
driying; she was lady-like — ^feminine as ever. But little 
did she heed the flattering manner in which her appearance 
was hailed; she was entirely absorbed in the innocent plea- 
sure with which her new acquisition had inspired her ; and 
perhaps never was there a Coimtess horn who so little 
valued general adulation as herself. Perchance the feeling 
might be all to come : we trust it may never arrive. 

Her present state was very beautiful; for at the period 
to which we now allude, in the singleness, and peculiar 
freshness and purity of her mind^ the delight produced by 
admiration^ arose from one source alone; sweet, blessed 
stream ! that which, as an earthly sentiment, is most to be 
prized. To this young being, her husband was her all — 
her world ! her spotless mind untainted by example, unper- 
verted by the false medium — by which the heart too often 
is biassed, from the effects of neglected education — un- 
guarded childhood-*-companionship with precocious and 
sometimes vicious associates — ^it was truly innocent. We 
cannot call it passionless, for she loved most intensely, but 
it was with the pure flame, which from its very puri^ was 
hallowed. 

The world— -the deteriorating worid— -might, at some 
future time, engender a taste for its vain incense, but now 
in her husband's eye alone she sought for jmse. EQs smile 
of satisfiustion was applause so dear^-so all-sufficient to her 
heart, that she never saw, nor heard, nor heeded any other. 
Primiftive, indeed, was this feeling; and like many other 
valuable qualities, it is becoming obsolete, in an i^ when 
matrimony appears to be quite going out of fiishion-— not» 
aa it used formerly to be, in the course of nature ; in the 
year 1841, is it not considered a regular barteiw— a question 
of merchandise ? 

The affection Nina felt for her husband was chaste and 
exclusive, as the love so beautifully described by Milton—- 
the first bright flame which ever widfted the fragrant essence 
of connubial tenderness — the first which emanated from the 

w2 
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mortal soul ; and truly, with the then spotless Eve, did her 
feelings harmonize in the sentiments poured forth, in those 
beautiful lines so familiar, prohahly, to every reader, hut 
still from their harmony always pleasing to the ear : with 
nnoerity her heart could respond to the effusion of devotion 
ibae described. 

** Hy author and disposer, what thoa bidd'st 
Vnargned I obey: so God ordains; 
Crod is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sua 
When first on this delightfhl land he spreads 
Bis orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower. 
Glistering with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateflil evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; and this fair moon* 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascenda 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
Of this delightfiil land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateftd evening mild; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.** 

Bat I have made a strange digression, from Hyde Park, 
to the garden of Eden — extraordinary, indeed, from its 
melancholy contrast, of perfect happiness — ^perfect inno- 
cence — perfect beauty — a contrast truly to the garden in 
which men and women walk, in the nineteenth century! 
The scale is surely fallen from their eyes ; they have indeed 
tasted of the tree of knowledge ; they can distinguish good 
from evil — but how do they use this superior wisdom? 
Alas — alas I it does but heap upon their own heads, nuMerj 
and destruction I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Rien m pr^te phu au ridicule, qne cette manie de ae eroire 
de ce qu'on est, de s'attribuer an mlrite qu'on n'a pas, de se penmader 
qa*oa fixe tons les regards, qae Ton soamet tons lee oobotb ; tandis qn'on 
est a peine remarqa^ des gens sens^ et qne les antres ne boos dia- 
tingnent que poor s'amnser i nos d^pens. et nons designer oomme Tol^ 
de leors railleries, et le Jonet de la 8od6t6.'* 

* * * * * 

** Oh ! wad some power the giftie gie as» 
To see oursells as others see as, - 
It would iVae monie a blander free a8» 
And foolish notion." 

Btjt to return to the young pair^ who as yet bore more 
resemblance to our original parents, in their unmixed state 
of bliss, than the world in general ; inasmuch, as they had 
not yet fallen under the ydthering power of the tempter. 
Hence, happy and guileless in their innocence, liiey draidc 
freely of the cup of enjoyment which was held to their lips ; 
and as merrily they wended their way through the intri- 
cacies of carriages, horses, and pedestrians, the sweet peal 
of Nina's gay laugh might have been heard by those who 
passed her. 

Reginald's ndioetS, as we have before said, afforded her 
no slight amusement : not that he at all aimed at anything 
approaching to witticisms ; he merely uttered his thoughts 
aloud, and they were very original. From haying lived so 
completely in retirement, everything he saw struck him as 
*' passing strange." Not only was Nina much entertained 
by his remarks, but there was a Uttle feeling of childish 
pride, at her own superior worldly wisdom. 

She had learned, indeed, to distinguish in a degree be- 
tween nature and art ; and whilst Reginald was extarisiwg 
over the extraordinary tint and beauty of a complexion, 
which had dazzled his astonished eyes, as some fair lady 
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passed them, the deceptive shade of a crimson blind also 
lending its influence, to enhance the effect, she could detect 
that the roses and lilies had been bought. And then the 
horrified expression of his disgust, at the appearance of some 
well-known exquisite, whose dress, manners, and general 
toumure, had long passed current as the perfection of ton, 
and upon whose model all the rising generation of dandies 
bad formed their costume and address! To his unac- 
customed eye, the elaborate attire — the studied air — ^the 
grimace of refinement, of many of the men, who were 
considered quite of the " right sort** by the London 
belles, were, to his untutored senses, objects of ridicule, 
almost exciting his laughter. There was something, he 
thought, so unnatural in their appeanmoe— «o unlike men ! 
—HI species of biped, which had a strange intermingling of 
the ourang outang in their nature; so entirely did they 
appear to him disfigured, rather than improvec^ by the per- 
fect distortion of the human form, which they presented. 

But Reginald was a complete " country cousin.'^ He 
liad a great deal to leam. He had to discover that men 
in London, and men in the country, are quite a different 
genus ; and in the bewilderment of his ideas, -he gave uttei^ 
«nce to all his astonished thoughts : this was ddicious to 
Lady Elmsdale. But for a few moments, nothing had 
occurred to call forth any forther exdamation; and Nina 
was fearing that all her fun was over, when R^iaald ex- 
tdaimed, really in a tone almost of oonoera, — 

" Do look at that poor woman. Lady filmsdale," at the 
same time directing Ids glance towards an open eazrii^e, 
that was passing. " I always think her so very interesting ; 
and I am sure she must be a great invalid." 

Lady Elmsdale looked quickly round. 

I have odBten observed her before," he continued, 
when I have been riding with Lord Elmsdale, and always 
wondered who she was ; she looks so languid and droop- 
mg. 

" Do you mean Mrs. Delagrace?" exdaim^d Nina, star- 
ing with anything but a sympathetic gaze. 
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I mean that hdj," OLclaaned Regimld, pointmg to 
the sane eaimge, wkkh had turned, and was now coming 
tofraffds diem, and displayed to their fhll Tiew a ftshionable-' 
looking woman, envdoped in the §Mb of a splendid 
Indian tdiawl, and who was not sitting, but almost lying 
her full length in the barouche ; there oeitainly was an air 
of languor overspreading her whole appearance, which gave 
every indication of petite sant^. She was accompanied by 
two most elaborately dressed children; and her arm ten- 
^teily encircled the waist of the little giil who was seated 
by her side. 

It was really a "very interesting picture ; quite a vision of 
repose, after the noisy animation of the passing scene. 

*' Capital !" exclaimed Nina ; and she could have clapped 
her hands, had they not been full of reins and whip ; ** she is 
one of my veiy best characters — my charming Mrs. Delagraoe I 
Her absurdities have afforded me more amusement than all 
the rest of the people put together, for she is genuine in 
her way ; her forte is the personification of a would-be fine 
lady, and she acts up to the r6le most admirably. I am 
Teiy proud of her," she continued ; *' she is one of my 
choicest of pet-monsters, and you will see more of her at 
dinner to-day." 

'Whilst she was thus speaking, the carriages had nearly 
approached each olher; and the little boy, who was sitting 
opposite to his mamma, attracted by the sight of Lady Elms- 
dale's ponies, suddenly jumped up, to take a nearer survey 
of them. Mrs. Delagrace was not aware of who or what 
had called forth this sudden movement ; she only felt that 
the child had trodden veiy violently on her foot, which was 
rather tender, and further tortured by a tight satin shoe. 

Nothing could have happened more propitiously for show- 
ing her off to Reginald, for in a moment the delicate die- 
away creature was restored to the strength and animation of 
the rudest health. With a heightened colour and sudden 
start she grasped with a firm hand the crimson velvet dress 
of the luckless boy, and forcing him back into his seat, said, 
in a Toice which sounded sharp and loud, ** Alphonso, you 
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naughty boy> sit still ! Have I not always told you that if 
you even move in the carriage, you shall he well punished?" 

The discomfited Alphonso coloured violently, hut imme- 
diately settled himself, and his crimson velvet; and as 
quickly did his mamma fall hack into all the pleasing lan- 
guor of her former position ; her countenance in a moment 
returning to its sweet, placid, listless composure — tier veil 
drooping over her eyes — her feathers hanging mournfully 
on one side — all en suite j and as a handsome man passed 
the carriage, and gave an admiring stare into it, she fondly 
pressed the little girl towards her, and said, in a voice 
*^ sweet as the southern hreeze," — " Sweetest Meliora, kiss 
your hand to Captain Sylvester." 

Reginald looked truly aghast. He hardly knew whether 
to laugh or feel sorry. It was such a complete bouleverse-' 
jment to the rather romantic ideas he had formed of the 
lady, and as, unperceived hy her, they glided past, he ex* 
claimed, '' Well ! I am surprised ; I should have imagined 
that nothing could ruffle the placidity of her mood." 

" But, after all," said Lady Elmsdale, " I helieve her to 
1)6 a very good woman, aufonds. She is an excellent wife, 
to a hushand old enough to he her father ; she is really 
devoted to her children ; and were it not for her pretence of 
over-wrought languid softness, there would he no sin in 
telling a fidgety child to sit still; nature will he nature, 
and we have all our irritahle moments, I suppose. I only 
quarrel with her, and people in general, for wishing to 
assume a degree of perfection that is unnatural. It is a 
species of hypocrisy, in short ; and there are various de- 
scriptions of this vice. One kind we practise towards our- 
selves, without, I heheve, any intention of heing deceitful; 
I mean the endeavour to appear what we really are not. 
People have difierent ohjects in view, in thus seeking to 
deceive themselves and others. Some try to think them- 
selves more learned — more heautiful; Mrs. Delagrace's* 
amhition is to impress upon people in general, the idea,, 
that she is the most refined of the refined." 

« But," said Reginald, "is she consistent in this attempt 
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at fine Uidyism, or is it only in the Park that it displays 
itself?" 

" Oh ! no," replied Nina ; " the character is thoroughly 
supported. I wish you could see her house ; it really is the 
palace of fine furniture. I must allow that the taste of it» 
decorations is really good, but too grand and gaudy — too 
much for effect ; not a thought for comfort ; though still it 
is all in tolerable judgment. The day I called upon her she 
expected me. I had an appointment with her husband, to 
see his collection of fine pictures, of which he imagines him* 
self to be a great connoisseur. When I first entered the 
room into which I was ushered, I was quite struck by the 
coup d*osilj the chastened light — ^the well-disposed arrange-- 
ments — and above all, the lady herself, who, as I advanced, 
at first did not seem sensible of my approach. She was 
seated on a low ottoman, surrounded by her beautiful 
children. The group was worthy the pencil of an artist.. 
Her dress, although elaborate, was strictly in proper colour-^ 
ing ; rich, though apparently simple. One lovely girl was 
most gracefully presenting a choice bouquet to her mother; 
another Uttle love, seated at her feet, leant her head fondly 
against her knee, her dark curls falling in wild profusion 
over the white dress upon which she reclined. A boy, in a 
sort of fanciful archer's dress, stood at a little distance, in a 
most picturesque attitude ; he held a bow in his hand, which 
he playfully pretended to point at the group. Your friend, 
the unfortunate Alphonso, had mounted upon the ottoman, 
and was apparently amusing himself by playing with the 
ringlets of his mamma, who ever and anon cast back a look 
of fond chiding upon the pretty trifler. I, you know, who 
always look upon everything that is beautiM with the eye 
of a would-be artist, quite paused to feast my eye upon the 
group. On perceiving me, Mrs. Delagrace disengaged her- 
self from the party, and rose to do the honours. Then 
immediately was the charm dispelled ; her voice — ^her actions 
were affected — mani&^ ; the children all appeared to return 
into ordinary beings. I was soon obliged to follow old Mr* 
Delagrace, who hobbled off to show the way into the next 
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loom, wbere I found a reelly splendid coneetion of pictnrei. 
'Whilst I was examining them a loud peal was heard. Why, 
I do not know ; but I happened to cast my eye through the 
lialf-openeddoor, whidi led into the apartment where I had 
left Mn, Delagiace ; and first I saw this lady rush to ihs 
ivindow, and heard her exclaim, ' Lady C , I dedare !' 
then in great haste she resumed her seat on the ottoman ; 
nnd then, to ray ecstatie amusement, she said to the children, 
« Come, every one of you, fall again into your places ;' and in 
auaother instant, like a scene in a ballet, the well-trained 
little aai«a1s put themselves into their different positions. 
!nie bow WW bent. Alpfaonso was wantoning with the well* 
dxqKwed cnris of his mamma, which, however, he had skil- 
fully kanrt not to ^tisoorapose by his manoeuvres — the 
Iwnqttet was offered ; the little ^fl did not even forget to 
remme one of her long plaits, w^h was not quite in its 
proper position, and place it gently over her right shoulder. 
It was the most prafect piece of dramatic effect ever wit- 
nessed — quite unrivalled, I am certain. The younff per- 
lbnne«n«t have been f«no«dy drilled, for U'a£ 
I saw the same anile — the same turn of the little heads ; 
all was exact, even to t^e position of the pointed foot ; and 
what I had admnrod so much, was completely artifidal." 

R^inald lsi;^hed hewtily at this most amusing de- 
scription. 

^ it is almost too like fraud to laugh at," continued 
Nina ; ^ bfit still my risible faculties are ever excited at the 
remembranoe of it, for certainly there never was sudi a droU 
sort of conceit ; it gives Mrs. Delagraee a claim to the most 
oonspicnons place in my menagerie of monsters. But, 
joking apart, saioos rdlections have mingled amidst all the 
merriment whidi 1^ fiiroe drew fotth; for I assure you,' 
although perhaps you may not credit it, I can moralize. It 
is sad for the poor pretty children, v^o are training up in 
«tifiee. "Hiey will become either the chief of arch-deceivers; 
or, perdianee, all this mummery may fortunately have the 
effect of producing quite a different bias, and put iSiem so 
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completely out of love yrith affectation^ that they may fall 
quite into the opposite extreme." 

" But \" she exclaimed, stopping suddenly in her speech, 
and turning rather red, " there is Lady Grantham's carriage 
coming. Let us get out of the Park as fast as possible, for 
she is quite certain to have some fanh to find if she sees me 
here without Lord Ehnsdale." Thus saying, she made her 
way rapidly towards Cumberland Gate, which w«s the nearest 
egress she could attain ; soon they were whiriing through the 
streets, and adyancing towards Whitehall, and Nina's atten- 
tion was wholly engrossed in lodung for her lord. 

" Now, Reginald," she said, ^ do you not see him ? 
Keep your eye on that side of the street, and I will watch 
the other. There he is 1" she at length exclaimed, point- 
ing to the outline of a figure at a distance moving towards 
them, whose identity perhaps no eye, saive her keen gianee, 
eoold hsire detected. ''Now I must show my fittle beau- 
ties oiF to pei!fBetian," were her words, as she reined the 
ponies in, and toudm^ them sligfatly with the whip, aooe- 
krated their pace. 

It proved, indeed, to he Lord Ehnsdale ; and her 
ii c q^hte n ed ook>ur, and the bright gleam of her eyes as he 
ai^proadied, told truly the tale of afection that animated her 
heart, which was fbli to overflowing with gratitude towards 
the hnsband, who was the author and promoter of all her 
sappiness. 

Lord Efansdak's countenance gave indication of no less 
pleasing emotions ; with pride and dehght he watched her 
ai^iroaieh, and with alacrity sprang into the place, beside his 
own sweet Countess, which Reginald^ on his reaching them, 
■twfyi>f>d ifltffly vafnt fld i 
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, CHAPTER XV. 

** I know that a!l beneath the moon decays. 

And what by mortals in this world is bronght. 

In time's great periods shall return to nought." 
« * * * * 

" ThMow earth and waters deepe 
The pen by skill doth passe : 
' And fealty nyps the worldes abuse* 

And shoes us in a glasse. 
The vertn and the vice 
Of eTery wight aloye.** 

So far hftd been written^ when a break occurred in the 
detail, and an interral of some time ekpsed before an oppor- 
tunity again presented itself for continuing my story. 
During this space I perused, for my own edification, sevend 
of the new novels of the day, and the consequence has been, 
that I am dissatisfied with the plan that I have laid for the 
continuation of the narrative. It had been my intention to 
give a detailed account of the dinner party — ^the guests 
which Lady Elmsdale had selected, with such mischievous 
variety, and from whom she had anticipated such amusing 
results; I had intended to have given some specimens of 
the society in which she mixed; but my late studies have 
altered the course of my ideas. 

I do not know whether it has had the same efiect upon 
my readers, but it struck me. as most peculiarly, wearisome, 
to be forced to wade through whole chapters and long pages 
filled only with the sayings and doings of some of the most 
tiresome and offensive of human beings. Not only are we 
bored to death by them in real life, but we are obhged to 
yawn over their stupidity and worthlessness in every novel 
which we take up, for the amusement of a passing hour. 
The vapid, insignificant dandy, who talks, and thinks, and 
boasts of nothing but himself, is often-times the most con- 
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spicuous character in the plot, or some equally unsa- 
tisfactory personage ; the delineation of whose career can 
be productive of no striking effect, either as to amusement 
or usefulness, even granting that the sketches are true to 
nature. In my opinion as much hcense ought to he granted 
to novel writmg, as is allowed in poetry. Fiction is ever 
more attractive for being highly coloured. Romance must 
be blended with excitement, to render the narrative piquant 
and interesting. 

Novel writing has completely changed its character. 
From its high-flown, elaborate style, it is now fallen into 
the opposite extreme ; from improbabilities, always palpable, 
sometimes gross ; now, in their place, we find nothing but 
the hum-drummeries of reaUty. Novels now are generally 
imitations of some powerful writer, or writers, whose masterly 
hands have swept a new chord with singular and astonishing 
effect ; but which, when drawn by the feebler hand of the 
copyist, have dwindled into mawkish attempts at portraying 
scenes, of which many can only form their model by hearsay, 
and others, with better opportunities perchance of observa-, 
tion, have not the ability to handle properly. 

How seldom do we now— except in a few solitary in- 
stances — meet with a novel whose soul-stirring interest 
absorbs and rivets the attention. Who does not remember 
the detight with which formerly they devoured one of those 
productions, which even now can be read with the same 
thrill of excited interest that in younger days agitated even 
to ecstasy ? But the case is totally altered. 
. Our teeming press, which produces so much, labours in 
vain to bring forth food which will really amuse the mind ; 
and perhaps it is much better that so it is. Novel reading, 
like dram-drinking, grows upon the taste, and prevents the 
enjoyment of a more useful style of literature ; the present 
style of composition, which inundates the reading world, 
will probably at length work out the ruin of the trade, and 
from sheer disgust at their vapidity, perhaps people may 
turn to something better. Should such be the case, the 
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novel-writen of the nineteeitth centuiy may have wntten, at 
least, to some good puipoae. 

Alter all, that to which we especiaUy allude, the writing at 
any porticalar vice or peraes, is not of the alighteat use. 
The f<dly or sin we aim at humbling, is hardly ever takes 
personally by ihe individual to whom our shadfts ure directed. 
The most cleyerly-ccmstructed cap seldom fits the head for 
which it is intended ; ther^ore, we had better choose some 
more amusing theme, and keep our bitterness and veijuiee 
to ourselves. 

We fear it is too offcen with malicious intent that satirical 
works are written ; we all love to pick, either privately or 
openly, at the ffiults of others: sJl, in every grade and 
station — ^firom the high to the low — from the grave to the 
gay — ^firom the wise to the foolish! — the eleven foot of 
malice will creep out, even where we least expect to find it. 
Where can we ever hope to escape its poisonous breath?—* 
We migiht as weU expect to Uve upon the oeean's edge, and 
determine not to listoi to the breaking waters; we mast 
hear it — ^we feel it constantly, and I fear eustom soon makea 
us lose all idea of the real guilt attached to slander ; 

" Whose edge is shaiper than tiie sword ; whose tongue 
Ontrenoms all the woraifl of Nile ; whose breath 
Bides on the posting windi^ and doth belie 
An corners of the world r 

In a frivolous, fsshionable, polite circle, the attada are 
more to things external, such as the person; — iiwtune— 
pedigree of their subject; foUies which merely amount to 
nothing, saving the loss of time snd words, that render the 
aatire of them mott idle than injurious; but in society a 
little more rstioual, as if the rank weed flourished better tho 
richer were the soil, it is the character — the eQBdnct--4he 
vital interests of life which are invaded; and I am now 
quoting some of the sentiments of a writer who attacks with 
much severity some of what may be called the miaor vksea 
of human nature. 

There is» alas I none so prevalent, aa that of detractioit— 
the real gratification which people seem to feel in exposing 
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each other^ repeating every luckless word, ascribing thoughts, 
motives and feelings, where the plain act is aU that can be 
really known ; it is a fearful feature encountered in society. 

This is indeed all bad, but too true ; and its consequence 
is to loosen the bond of kindness between man and man — 
excite prejudices and suspicions, which wound, and then 
harden the feelings. 

Thus have I digressed. I meant but to have said a few 
words, but I find my thoughts have canied me from one 
subject to SBOther — &r beyond my original intention. I 
must crave the pardon of my genUe readers* I intended 
merely to say, that I had gained experience from going over 
the same gromid, which they probably also have passed, and 
would fain save them from the ennut, under which I laboured 
in my progress ; humbly endeavouring to amuae them* with* 
out fatiguing their patience by a repetition of scenes, ocenrw 
lences and characters, which it maybe their late to stumUe 
upon, in their abnost daily walk» 

In a novel, we may expect extremes ; the most vivid 
colouring is quite allowable. We all make up our minds 
to be little astonished; and certainly, though we may be 
somewhat amused, for a short time, by the occunrelieea of 
fashionable life, we all get heartily tired of its sameness and 
fripperies. It would be my ambition to take a higjier flight 
—but I do not pretend to possess the posi of an Edgewcvth 
-»a Buiwer — ^a James I or many others, whom I could now 
name, whose writings are my admiration. 

I can only now go cm, and do the best I can with my 
story, assisted by the new light whidi has lately buiat upoo 
my peiceptionfl. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" See where around the silent votariefl sit, 
To radiant beauty- blind, and deaf to wit ; 
Each vacant eye appears with wisdom fhioght ; 
Each solemn blockhead looks as if be thought. 
Here coward insolence insults the bold. 
And selfish ayarice boasts his lust of gold ; 
111 temper vents her spleen without offence. 
And pompous dulness triumphs over sense." 

^ Well/' exclaimed Nina to Lord Elmsdale, as they sat at 
breakfast, the next day ; " how do you think our party 
went off last night ? In my opinion it was a complete and 
total failure. You will, I dare say, exclaim, that it succeeded 
admirably well." 

'* Certainly, Nina, it was a great relief to me that there 
were no storms among such a variety of conflicting elements. 
I expected, at least, some thunder and lightning : and that 
by bringing such discordant people together, there would be 
some painful jars; but quite the contrary, they seemed to 
keep each other in order, which enforces the truth of the 
argument, that ' discords well managed, often produce the 
finest harmony.' " 

" Yes," cried Nina, laughing at the recollection ; " Lady 
Grantham's stiffiiess and frigidity spell-bound even Lady 
C — , and kept Mrs. Delagrace in such order, that she was 
almost lady-like. Captain Sylvester was himself as usual — 
as conceited and egotistical ; nothing will daunt him : but 
be had nobody to draw him out, and he is never half so de- 
lightful, as when assisted by Mrs. Belagraoe's notes of ad- 
miration. She was much more sparing of them ; and when 
they did escape, were pronounced in a less audible, and 
emphatic tone of voice. Oh! I was disappointed! Reginald 
hardly once opened hk eyes wider than usual. Upon my 
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word,'' she continued, turning towards him, ''I shall be 
quite sorry, when you become accustomed to absurdities* 
Your freshness has been my greatest amusement lately, and 
has assisted in keeping me alive, amidst all this uninteresting- 
confusion. But most certainly, tHe party was dreadfully 
stupid, and all my own fiault ; perhaps, for my sins, I waa 
weU punished, for I arranged the whole affair in mischief^ 
and had not thrown in one single soul, whose society could 
have afforded any rational amusement." 

" I am delighted it has so happened, my dear Nina ; it 
is my great desire, that you should gain experience ix» 
society: and I am not at all sorry, little lady, that yoii 
should obtain it, at some slight cost and sacrifice. There is 
nothing like gentle discipline, for thoroughly opening the 
ejea," 

" Upon my word," cried the Countess, shrugging up her 
shoulders ; *'l have some difficulty in keeping mine open^ 
in what is called the ^ite of London society ; it is to me so 
insupportably dull and heavy. I really sometimes long to 
get up, and jump over the ottoman, and invite my guests to 
do the same, just thoroughly to awaken them. I really am 
thinking seriously of sending for Bob Short, and learning to 
play at whist. Lady L-^ and Mrs. H — , and all the young* 
married women I meet, sit down to their rubber, regularly^ 
every night ; and certainly, it seems to have the effect of 
keeping them on the qui vive, to judge by the animation of 
their countenances." 

Lord Ehnsdale shook his head. 

" No! no, Nina, for mercy's sake, fall asleep — jump over 
the ottoman — do anything, but I beseech you, put off the 
evil day of systematic card-playing. I cannot describe to 
you, how I dislike to see a woman, most particularly a young 
one, sit down to play with a regular set of performers. It 
appears to me, almost as unfeminine, as if she were to 
appear booted and spurred, with coat, waistcoat, and etceteras* 
Li my opinion, there cannot be a more unpleasing sight, 
than to watch the proceedings of a card-table, where there 
are women concerned. You see a pretty creature, all smilea 

o 
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and softness, take her seat ; watch her as the game proceeds. 
If she happen to have winning cards, all well and good— - 
the smile continues, but the excitement unnaturally flushes 
her cheek, and there is a feverish sparkling in the eye. 
But, should she lose, then the reverse is painful. Tbe brow 
contracts — a look of anxiety succeeds, and the smile now is 
forced, to hide the disappointment, and too often, the annoy- 
ance, not only of losing her money, but frequently of being 
taken to task by her partner, rudely and harshly; and ex- 
traordinaiy to say, in a manner, in which he would have 
blushed to indulge, at any other time. But at whist it 
aeems the privileged moment, to be bearish with impunity. 
Sometimes the luckless dame has her legitimate mate for a 
partner, and then indeed, there is little quarter given to her. 
To most people the game of whist, is a tolerable trial of the 
temper. I remember the time, when the sight was new to 
me, that I was surprised to see a man, who in ordinary hfe, 
was gentlemanly in his manners and ideas, at cards com- 
pletely change his character, and become irritable, quarrel- 
some, and cross to a disgusting degree. And that a woman 
should subject herself to anything so disagreeable, as to be 
liable, not only to meet with what I call, impertinence, but 
also to be mixed up in the paltry squabbles of the other 
players — to hear unpleasant discussions, which assume the 
diaracter of quarrels !^No, defend me from seeing my wife 
a regular card-player! At any rate, veait till you grow old 
and ugly, dearest, and never let me see that young counte- 
nance, undergoing all the perplexed changes, which I have 
ivatched with pity in many a fair foce.*' 

Nina was mach amused at the disgust which Lord Elms- 
dale seemed to entertain upon the subject of lady whist- 
players, and was still more so when she heard Reginald also 
add, with much earnestness — 

" I assure you, my lord, the very same ideas struck me, 
as I stood over the card-table last night. I could not help 
thinking how rude the gentleman who wore the star was to 
Lady C— — . I quite felt for her, she looked so hot — so 
imlike what she was when she first sat down ; her very hair 
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fieenied to come out of curl, with agitation, I thought how 
little I should like to see any one in whom I was interested 
in such a situation ; it certainly places ladies too much on 
an equality, and in the power of those with whom they 
play— At least, as far as the faculty of annoyance seems to 
extend." 

''Yes, Reginald," replied Lord Elmsdale, as he rose 
from the hreakfast-table ; " let men play, and fight it out 
amongst themselves, if they choose, but I trust no wife of 
mine will ever subject herself to be a partaker of the 
acerbities of the far-famed game of whist. Indeed, if ladies 
could only see how veiy unbecoming is the occupation — 
how unlike themselves they look while thus employed, I 
am sure they would soon cease to exhibit themselves thus 
in pubtic. It will be all very well in a quiet manner at 
home, when you are a dowager, but you can amuse yourself 
better till then." 

'' I see that you are both against me, and that I must 
give up Bob Short," exclaimed Nina, laughing, as Lord 
Elmsdale left the room; ''it is very hard upon me. Tlie 
only prospect that I had formed as a relief against my 
ennui!*' And then she paused for a mom^it, as if reflecting ; 
and when she again spoke, her countenance wore a more 
serious aspect than it did before. " The £ACt is," she con- 
tinued, as if pursuing aloud the train of her ideas, " the 
life I lead in London does not suit my taste in any way. I 
dare say you will scarcely credit it, Reginald; for I make 
no doubt, the opinion you have formed of me is, that I am 
a frivolous little foolish creature, more in the butterfly line 
than any other, and that my mind is as light as my actions." 

Reginald, shocked at such an imputation, so foreign from 
his thoughts, in vain endeavoured to interrupt her; but she 
said — 

" Never mind fine speeches, — ^you must think me rather 
childish sometimes; but I should be quite difibrent if I 
were in the sphere for which I pant — ^my own beautifrd 
country home ! There I feel I might really be of some use. 
I should be in a conspicuous, a responsible situatioa ; the 

q2 
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eyes of many would be upon me, looking to me for example^ 
as well as for support and assistance. I should rise in the 
morning, my heart beating with the hope of having, at least, 
the power of being able to perform my duty. My home at 
Elmsdale is my legitimate post ; here I feel but as a stranger, 
a sojourner. Once established in the country, you would 
see what a different person I should become. I do not 
mean to infer that I should be less gay in spirits than I am 
now; on the contrary, I am sure that my grateful happiness 
would render me even more joyful. I should be light- 
hearted as the lark, when it first wings its musical flight up 
into the morning sky. I feel that I should be better, 
wiser than I am here. I am aware that all the worst 
frailties of my nature are being nurtured in the atmosphere 
of the society in which I now breathe. I know I am be- 
coming uncharitable, satirical; and that, vnth all your 
politeness, I am sure you cannot deny.'' 

'' A little original and droll in your estimate of human 
nature; uncharitable you cannot mean to be. Lady Elms- 
dale." 

'* Oh, do not smoothe over my failings. I know it is very 
wrong. I suppose my perfections are peculiarly aUve to 
the ridiculous ; and unfortunately, I do not sufficiently keep 
in mind the parable of the Mote and the Beam. I am 
always looking round for subjects which my imagination 
may caricature ; it is my greatest amusement, — a bad habit, 
to use the mildest term. I often feel ashamed of myself; 
and this very morning cast my eye over this passage of 
Bouilly, which made me blush ; if I do not check myself, I 
may in time be able to apply it to my own case. I will 
read it to you, although you will say that it is rather severe, 
as you are all upon the soothing system ;" and she read the 
following sentence : — 

" On ne rencontre que trop souvent dans la soci^te, de ces 
esprits malfaisants, qui d^chirent par instinct, mordent par 
habitude ; et qui, pour un bon mot, se font un jeu cruel de 
trahir la confiance, d'outrager I'amiti^, de critiquer le pou* 
voir, et d'insulter au vrai m^rite." 
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** You have indeed met with the very extreme of the 
vice/' exclaimed Reginald, almost indignant that she shoidd 
have thus misrepresented herself; "you speak of those 
cases where ill-nature — a deliherate desire of giving pain — 
an envious wish to depreciate what they cannot reach, 
expends itself in hitter and indiscriminate sarcasm; such 
mischief as you have described arises from the depths of a 
malignant heart, not from such a one as yours, dear Lady 
Elmsdale." 

Nina seemed lost in thought, during which time Reginald's 
eyes were fixed upon her countenance. Perhaps in his gaze 
there was a degree of intensity, of fervour, which might 
have startled Nina, had she encountered it ; hut she never 
looked — ^nor scarcely thought of him ; her mind was fiill of 
another subject. 

''Oh, this odious foreign embassy!" she exclaimed; 
" how I do detest the idea of it ! Why did my dear Lord 
accept it ? — and the provoking part of the business is, that 
he says it was entirely on my account, in order to give me 
an insight into the world ! — I, who want to have as little to 
do with the world as possible. My idea of happiness is, a 
beautiful place in the country, with the power of drawing 
round me people whose society is really desirable. I am 
not one of those who think tiiat 'for want of company, 
welcome trumpery;' in my opinion, there is no time so 
thoroughly and miserably wasted, as the moments that are 
squandered with those who are indifferent and wearisome to 
our taste. But of course it is all right, and I must yield 
with a good grace. Lord Elmsdale must know best. And 
now come, Reginald," she cried, springing from her seat, 
her countenance again assuming a totally different character, 
from pensive reflection to child-like vivacity, "let us go 
into the garden, — a cart-load of new flowers has arrived, 
and I have quantities for you to do." 

And what were Reginald's reflections? Perchance he 
thought that there might be many women who were in 
reality more perfect than Nina, for she was very young, 
very inexperienced; but no doubt, if thus he argued, he 
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added this codicil to the renuurk, " With all her little faults, 
may she never change^ — ^may she ever be as charming in 
innocence and candour as she is at this moment !" 



CHAPTER XVIL 

** She lores him, with that exoellenoe 
That angelfl lore good men with." 

** Sach a man. 
Might be a oopj to these yoonger times." 

Pebbapb, in the same manner as the looker-on generalljr 
sees the best of the game> the reader, casting his eye of 
prudence with an anticipative glance over the future events 
of the stoty, may think that the present was rather an im- 
prudent position for two such very young creatures; and 
that it was hardly consistent with Lord Ehnsdale's good 
sense, to expose them to dangers which might ensue from 
being thus so intimately thrown into each other's society* 
Prudence might suggest that it would have been as well> 
had he remembered the extreme youth of his wife, and the 
somewhat disparity of their ages ; but his own mind was so 
completely free from guile, so benevolent and exalted, that 
evil thoughts, especially of those whom he loved, were slow 
to find an entrance into it ; and, we rejoice to say, as f ar a» 
Nina was concerned, there was little of peril to anticipate. 

Her ideas of the human species, called man, were very 
exalted, and highly-wrought. Her tastes had been formed, 
from the first dawning of reason, by her father, who was 
almost unequalled in his gentlemanlike feeling and exqui- 
sitely cultivated mind; thus did she leani to ^ her standard 
of perfection on a very elevated pinnacle. She had mixed 
but little in the society of young men ; and as cAocim a stm 
g€4t, it was certainly not hers to admire many of those whom 
she had met in her short experience of life. Somehow or 
other, she had always looked upon them as inferior ; and 
R^inald, much as she liked him, she considered as some* 
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thing even younger than he really was. In the purity and 
childishness of her hearty he filled the vacant place of her 
sister Clara. This sister had ever heen her kindest and 
most useful companion, devoting herself to her dearly* 
loved Nina; who, from the smallness of her stature, and 
the sweetness and playfulness of her ways, seemed even 
younger than the graver girl, who was her junior, though 
only hy one year, and regarded her with a degree of tender 
consideration, as well as affectionate attention. 

And even when in the school-room, during their study of 
history, whilst her two sisters were rapturous in their ad« 
miration of some of the young heroes, whose deeds of glory 
had attracted their youthful fancies, Nina's enthusiastie 
fervour was ever excited hy some graves^more matured 
duuracter; and whilst the heauty of an Aldlisiades, or an 
Alexander — the heroism of a Gaston de Foix — ^the devotion 
of a Cymon fired their imaginations, and cHcited energetic 
cmnmendation, it was amusing to hear Nina, with all her 
tprightliness and fun, which rendered the contrast of her 
ideas stiU more striking, choose her pattern for perfection 
in a far more stem — a grander — ^a more imposing scale. 

She used to say, '' I can never admire, where I do not 
deeply venerate. Give me sudi a man as Aristides; one 
act of his alone, dictated hy a mind so just — so powerful, 
ecUpses in my imagination all the impetuous deeds of your 
Alcibiades — your Alexander I How I could gloiy in being 
the wife of such a man as Coriolanua — ^the Nina of « 
Rienzi !" and her expressive countenance, hghting into all 
the enthusiasm with which the idea inspired her, imparted 
to it a character, noble as the feelings which dictated her 
words. 

Unlike the generality ci human beings, Nina had really 
found that which had ever been the object of her young 
desires. She had married the man, in her estimation, the 
very counterpart of one of her favoured models. She 
looked up to her husband with that d^ree of affection and 
admiration, rendered still more intense from the natural 
enthusiasm of her disposition. She considered him perfieo- 
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tion, and no one could wonder that she did so. nioagh 
there was certainly a difference of age between them, it 
never struck the beholder. Nina might sometimes be 
thought too young — ^too childish, to have taken upon 
herself so serious an engagement as matrimony; but it 
would have been impossible to have said that the Earl 
was too old for her ; for although seven-and-thirty, he did 
not look it. It was hard at first to tell what to admire 
most in him — his noble and exalted countenance, or his 
manners, always so conciliatory, at the same time so high- 
bred ; and a mind embellished and cultivated to the very 
utmost extent. But, on a familiar acquaintance, those who 
knew him intimately in his domestic circle, soon learned to 
love and admire, above all, those feelings which flowed from 
his noble heart ; and it was in private life that he shone 
forth superior to every other person. 

Nina, therefore, was safe; her heart guarded by a shield, 
which rendered her invulnerable to every other feeling — ^her 
eyes covered by the veil of affection, which made all appear 
in an obscured light, when compared to the husband whom 
she thought truly incomparable. 

Would that we could say as much for Reginald ! But, 
unfortunately, the bias of the soul of man is not, like the 
softer sex, devoted — constant, in weal or in woe ! At least, 
such is their nature when all is right within. I do not 
mean to say there are not many sad exceptions. We have 
often to sigh over failures in the character of those whom 
vee had imagined patterns of female excellence. But man is 
ever more the slave of impulse; his passions more impetuous 
— ^more easily excited. He is ofttimes wild and intract* 
able in his nature. Education rectifies, in a great measure, 
this inherent corruption. Should he have been so fortunate 
as to receive early lessons of piety and rehgion, these valu- 
able auxiliaries may further soften and subdue — ^refine and 
exalt his mind. 

Still he is, in general, too open to receive the temptations 
with which his position as a man surrounds him. His 
career is, indeed, a vortex ; snares and trials encompass him 
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on every side; and once launched on its tempestuous cur- 
rent, with what insidious steps does he advance towards 
forgetfidness of all the virtuous principles inculcated in his 
early youth; unless, indeed, he manfully clings to the assist- 
ance of reflection, of self-denial, and of firm integrity. 

Reginald ought to have been guarded from much evil, 
for virtue had been the image presented to his mind ever 
since he could distinguish goodness from vice. And had he 
Xiot also love to add to his safeguard? — ^had he not plighted 
his faith? — ^breathed vows of constancy to one most de- 
serving of his devotion? Her image ought to have been 
his guardian angel. 

To do him justice, far was it from his thoughts, poor 
youth, to be untrue to Alice I Could he have imagined that 
■uch an event was within the verge of possibility, that such 
a presumptuous feeling as now began to agitate him, could 
have found entrance to his heart — ^that such a fatal passion 
oould have insidiously crept into it, gladly would he have 
sacrificed his every hope and expectation — Hown to the utter- 
most parts of the earth — ^hid his guilty head from every eye; 
any act of self-devotion would he have performed, rather 
than expose himself to a snare, which was even worse than 
death itself. 

But truly the tempter walks abroad with subtle and noise- 
less steps, "seeking whom he may devour," and preying 
too successfully on the unfortunate, whose mind is vacil- 
lating, or not firmly fenced against the inroads of his attacks, 
by that stability of principle which alone has power to repel 
his machinations. 

Of what avail are the most shining and attractive qua- 
lities, unless combined with them is that mental fortitude, 
which is like the castle built on the rock, defying the attacks 
of surrounding waters — ^that moral courage which is con- 
nected with precept, and founded on retigion ? This, and 
this only, erects that brazen wall which we can oppose to 
every hostile attack ; it clothes even a young man, in the 
vortex of worldly temptation, with on armour on which its 
fascinations will spend its shafts in vain. 
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To the absenee of this mental courage we may trace the 
disappointments wluch blast the hopes of many an anxioosr 
friend and parent, whose anticipations haye been bright and 
sanguine for the child of their affections. To sail on the 
tranquil, unruffled lake, and to steer a safe course through 
a troubled and stormy ocean, require different talents; and, 
alas! human life far oftener resemUes the tempestuoua 
sea than the smooth water. Unless we be well armed and 
fortified i^nst the tempest, how can any frail mortal hope 
to struggle through the wares and shoals that are for erer 
impeding our progress? 

And thus it is in life ; unless armed by the breastplate of 
firmness and principle — however good may be our hearts 
and our intentions — how can we expdct but to fall, when 
assailed on all sides, as we ever are, by the temptations of 
*' the world, the flesh, and the de^il ?" 

Had Reginald been obliged to describe his feelings, it 
would have been impossible for him to date accurately the 
period from whidi he first began to regard Lady Ehnsdale 
with any sentiment save that of the most respectful regard* 
His secluded life had prevented his seeing much of female 
society ; and the Countess was so differ^it from any woman 
he had ever before beheld, that at first he was not parties* 
Isriy fascinated by her. She seemed to him to want the 
repose— 4he placidity which characterized Ahce. He looked 
upon her as a mere child— engaging and sweet, but still a 
duld ; and although her kind manner soon softened the 
painful effect which the grimace of disgust he had detected 
on the announcement of his arrival had produced on his 
mind, still its recollection would now and then recur ; and 
sensitive and alive to anything approadung to a slight, un- 
consciously had the volatile Nina planted a thorn in his 
mind which it was some time before even her kindness could 
extract ; and ever and anon, as circumstances occurred, con^ 
tinued to give him a momentary pang. 

But there was something about this young being cer* 
tainly most irresistibly fascinating — a . charm quite inde* 
scribable ; for it was not her beauty or her grace. Others 
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might be far more lovely as to form and feature^ and yet 
not have possessed her peculiar attraction. There was an 
enchantment^ we may say a romance, about her, which by 
degrees, and on a nearer acquaintance, forced itself upon 
the imagination of the young secretary; and he felt sur- 
prised and angry with bimselfj when he remembered that 
the first time he had seen her, he did not think her even 
pretty. Indeed, although Nina was considered by those 
beautiful who loved her, it was not the beauty to attract a 
stranger, for she was so pale — so delicate ; and the contrast 
of her gaiety and volubihty, with her countenance, at times 
so full of feeling and deep thought, rendered her almost an 
enigma, and produced a singular impression upon the mind. 
But as her various attractions developed themselves, Regi« 
nald was, insensibly to himself, surprised, bewildered — 
then charmed and fesdnated ! 

But still, for some time, it was as an amiable child that 
he admired her. However, soon he discovered the deep 
feeling which actuated her nature— -the womanly tenderness 
— the ardent devotion, with which she could love. And, 
then, the bright fbshes of her wit — her talent, quite 
dazzled her astonished senses and her sweetness; and, 
again, her kindness to all she loved ! 

This was, indeed, most bewitching; and though her 
elastic spirits did lead her into excessive gaiety, and her 
lively imagination cany her to the perilous vea^ of satire, 
a graver shade upon the countenance of the husband, would 
check her in the midst of the most exuberant glee ; for ta 
please him was her dearest law. 

Soon — ^too soon — ^Reginald's admiration became exalted. 
No longer did he regard her, as at first, merely as a fair 
marble statue, which the art of the sculptor had formed 
pleasing to the eye, and on whose contemplation our senses 
love to dwell ; he now began to gaze upon her in the light 
of a charming woman, one replete with every perfection, 
most attractive to a man. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

" TrnBting affection, eonfidence, 
The holy and the deep ; 
Feelings which rained sweet inflaenoe i 
It is for these we weep. 
Maiden, I pity thee ; thy trait 
Too short a life hath known I 
Too. soon thy temple is in dost. 
Thy first fond faith o'erthrown." 

Long did Reginald exist unconscious of the destructioii 
which the contemplation of Lady Elmsdale's attractions was 
but too certain to bring upon his happiness. But if, at 
this moment, any one had admonished him to beware, how 
indignantly would he have shrunk from the bare idea of 
such a result ! Nina, he imagined, was so completely en- 
yeloped by a veil of respect and veneration, as the wife of 
his best and most honoured friend, that he would have con- 
sidered it profanation, worse than guilt, to have dreamt that 
it was even possible that a being could exist so presump- 
tuous as to dare to raise his eyes towards her with any 
feehng save that of reverential admiration. He flattered 
himself that the pleasure he felt in doing homage to her 
attractions, arose solely from a just tribute to her merits, 
and the kindness she evinced towards him. But the letters 
which he addressed to his home began to assume a different 
tone ; rarely did they now contain, as formerly, expressions 
of regret and sorrow at his separation from the dear friends 
«f his childhood. His epistles were now vivid descriptions 
of the gay scenes which daily passed in his existence, and 
which seemed one of constant pleasure and excitement; 
and were half filled with the perfections of Lady Elmsdale. 
But still, strange to say, these letters were generally 
addressed to Alice. At first their perusal continued to 
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afford pleasure to her affectionate heart. She rejoiced thiot 
he was happy, and that every one ahout him was kind to 
him; hut at length a feeling, which in its early existence 
she could not define, rendered her restless and uneasy after 
the receipt of one of these eagerly desired despatches. How 
tenacious is the heart that loves — ^how soon it begins to throb 
with doubts and fears ! It was difficult even to herself, to un- 
derstand what it was that caused the painful sigh to heave 
— ^the cold, damp feeUng of despondency which seemed to 
paralyse her whole frame, or which crept with painful shud- 
derings over her senses, after the perusal of one of Reginald's 
letters. 

It was whilst sitting on her favourite seat — ^that che- 
rished bower which his own hands had helped to construct, 
in her days of happiness — ^that she read over for the twen- 
tieth time a letter which she had received that day from h» 
Gousin. It ran thus— • 

''At length, it is decided, dearest Alice, that we are to 
leave England next week. I know not how to account tat 
it ; but my feelings have certainly undergone a great change, 
and I hardly know whether to hail the alteration with satis* 
faction, or not. I almost fear I am growing lukewarm as 
to ambition. The life of pleasure and luxury I am leading, 
is not a strengthening stimulant; I now view the idea of 
quitting England with comparative indifference. However, 
when I get out of this enervating town, I expect that my 
enthusiasm, and thirst for information and adventure, will 
return. How we all change in this world! Girouettes, 
indeed, we may well be called. When I first came to 
London, how I panted to get out of it ; how uncongenial 
was all around to my every taste and feeling; how com- 
pletely out of my element did I feel 1 Every moment I 
considered wasted, spent far from Elmsdale and its loved 
inhabitants. But the case is altered; for, though I love 
you all dearly as ever, I have not that yearning towards 
home, which made the first hours that I spent here so very 
ivretched. I am contented — almost happy — ^in my new 
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and in the next a bright flush diffuse itself over her pale 
cheeks? There were many expressions in it that were 
soothing towards herself; still she did feel an acute sense 
of anguish, as she sat deep in absorbing meditation ; and 
if we could have read them, her thoughts ran very much 
thus — 

" Well do I know Reginald — ^too accurately for my 
peace of mind; for did I not possess that knowledge, I 
might still dream on, and retard the moment of awakening. 
But, no ! the vision has already yanished ; and though I feel 
overwhelmed, it was not unexpected. He knew not his 
own heart, when he told me that he regarded me with more 
than the love of a brother — ^he knew not his own feelings. 
In this retirement, he had hitherto seen no one whom he 
considered superior to myself; but now, as I foresaw, the 
case is totally altered ; he has beheld many who surpass me 
in attractions — ^in beauty. The indescribable charm, with 
which I have ever heard, fashion and elegance surround a 
female, must be a striking contrast to a simple girl like 
myself/' And here poor Alice smiled ; but it was a bitter 
smile, for mortified affection was mingled in the feeling, 
from which it was produced. 

" He remembers me in my countrified attire, and com- 
pares me in his mind with the graceful, well-adorned, form 
of this high-bred Countess. He recollects even my poor, 
ill-made shoes, with contempt, while gazing with delight on 
her Cinderella slippers." 

Again Alice sighed deeply. 

** My prophecy is accomplished. I told him so— but, 
oh !" she thought, as she pressed her hands tightly over her 
throbbing heart, " for myself I care not what I suffer. I 
can tutor my feelings to be ever submissive to the decrees 
of Providence; but, poor Reginald! how I tremble for 
him ! Well do I know how imcontroUable is the nature of 
his feelings — how little of self-control he has ever possessed. 
Grod grant he may never be tempted, to commit the sin of 
placing his affections, where love would be indeed a crime !' 

Her thoughts were becoming too overpowering — 
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•• IndifTerence, dreaded power ! * * * 
* « * « * 

** Who can describe the hopeless, silent pang. 

With which the gentle heart first marks her sway? 
« * * * * 

<* Too faithftil heart I thou never canst retrieve 
Tby withered hopes : conceal the cruel pain 1 
O'er thy lost treasure still in silence grieye ; 
Bat never to the unfeeling ear complain : 
From fruitless struggles, dearly bought, refrain ! 
Submit at once — ^the bitter task resign. 
Nor watch and fan the expiring flame in vain ; 
Patience, consoling maid, may yet be thine, — 
Go, seek her quiet cell, and bear her voice divine." 

Fearful of the approach of her uncle, who would have 
been alarmed at the appearance of her agitation, Ahce flew to 
the shelter of her own little room ; and there, on her knees, 
she prayed for the safety of one, whom she loved with feel- 
ings as tender and disinterested as ever found a resting 
place in the devoted heart of a woman. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Her cheek is pale ; her mouth is wrought 
With lines that tell of care and thought ; 
But sweet, and with a smile that seems 
To brood above a world of dreams. 
And with an eye of that dear blue. 
Like Heaven when tears are shining thrcmgh ; 
The pure, the spiritual, the clear. 
Whose Ught is of another sphere." 

Whilst Reginald was creating for himself an idol, in the 
form of the truly elegant and attractive little Countess, there 
was one who looked upon the quiet, unobtrusive "garden 
flower," with a degree of interest which increased, the more 
her humble merits developed themselves. Mr. Herbert had 
lived in the world ; his accustomed eye had rested on every 
style of beauty — ^he had mixed in various sets of society — 
fashionable life was not strange to him ; and his perceptions 
had become steady — clear-sighted. He had looked on 
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loveliness in his first youthful days — ^had admired its charmsy 
with all the fenrour of a young and ardent mind. Station 
had its delights, pleasure its passing triumphs ; hut the first 
yivid dream of life was gone, and, though still young, he 
had gained experience from the world — ^the gaudy, shallow 
world— unsatisfying ever ! Drink of its fiU ever so freely, 
unless the draught he mixed with other hopes, how famished 
is he who quafis it, even if he drain it to the veiy dregs ! 

Mr. Herhert had discovered that those pleasures which 
are even the most attractive to the senses have no link 
which connects them with anything like permanent feUcity, 
but generally prove but a transient glow — an evanescent 
gratification, which leaves the heart feeble— -exhausted — un» 
satisfied 1 He had long sighed for the very existence which 
it had been his favoured lot to attain ; but still there was 
one desire unfulfilled, and when he first looked round <m 
his new home, he felt that he must have a partner to share 
it with him. 

And where was he to look for her whom he had seen in 
his dreams as the ideal image of the wife whom he should 
choose as the partaker of his happiness ? It was here, in 
this wild, sequestered spot of loveliness, that he found all 
that he imagined perfection embodied in the gentle Alice, 
fie marked her tender, afiectionate nature — ^at the same 
time, the strengthened culture of her mind ; he discovered 
that her education had been well regulated, her pure and 
excellent heart well directed ; and, no doubt, to all this he 
added personal attractions. But his ideas of beauty were 
simple as his tastes, fie thought more of the mild reliance 
of the mind, kindling an expression of countenance of far 
greater value in his eyes than the most perfect regularity of 
feature and symmetry of form. And now, indeed, did Mr. 
fierbert think himself most fortunate; for here, amidst 
flowers and sweet shrubs, in this most beautiful and pic« 
turesque of all places, far distant from the general haunts of 
mea, he had discovered truly a gem, in the sweet fair being 
in whose dove-like eyes, and soft smile, he identified the 
very personification of her whom in his wishes he had 
drayed to find. 
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There was something in the thoughtful, quiet grace of 
her countenance, a degree of pensive sweetness, which had 
made a deep impression on him from the first moment he 
had seen her. On a nearer acquaintance, how did the charm 
increase! he was indeed enchanted — surprised. Here 
did he find a forest flower, adorned with all its native 
simplicity; hut strange were the stores of information — of 
deep, eiJightened thought, which breathed in the modest 
recesses of her soul. He heeded not the want of fsshion-^ 
of toumure, which, to a criticising eye, she might perchance 
have lacked; he only saw that she looked ladylike, and 
scrupulously neat in her simple attire : and when he gazed 
upon that lofty, intellectual brow, and marked the bright 
flush which occasionaUy animated her complexion when a 
feeling of admiration or enthusiasm agitated her heart, Mr. 
Herbert thought that never, in the most courtly circles, had 
he seen one who, in his opinion, was more attractive. 

What a happy life was now his — too happy; for alas! 
alas! well we know, that it is not for us, miserable de- 
scendants of Adam, to expect a paradise on earth. We 
must be content to catch such fleeting moments of joy, as 
may be within our reach, in this ever-chequered existence ; 
grateful ought we to feel that it is so ordained, and that we 
do not wholly chain our foolish, wilfid hearts, to such aa 
unstable anchor. Rather let us thank God that so it is, 
and that we are brought, though ofttimes, sad to say, un« 
^'^^il^gfy^ to look higher for substantial happiness* 

- On earth. 
Then to no oertsinty, nor stable hope. 
As well the weary mariner, whose bark 
Is tossed beyond Cimmerian Bosphonu, 
Where storm and darkness hold their drear domain* 
And svnbeams never penetrate, might tnut 
To expectation of serener skies. 
And linger in the very Jaws of death, 
Beoaoae some peeviah elond were opening. 
Or the loud storm had bated fn its rage : 
As we look forward in this vale of tears. 
To permanent delight — ^from some slight glinqMS 
Of shadowy manbstantial happtoeBS.** 

For a short space, bright and joyful were the houB whieh 

h2 
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flew SO swiftly to Mr. Herbert. His abode was merely 
separated by a plantation from the dwelling of Mr. Stanley; 
«nd very soon he found himself almost a daily guest witbin 
the walls of the cottage. In the old man there was a 
kindred spirit assimilating with his own, and he was imme- 
diately able to appreciate those qualities, which had laid 
hold so strongly on the affections of all who knew him. 
" Mr. Stanley was not slow in returning the good opinion 
of his new acquaintance. It was a great delight to find in this 
retirement, one whose enhghtened mind could enter with him 
upon topics so full of intense interest. Hence the new rector 
became almost domesticated in the steward's family; and as 
Alice every morning looked forth from the latticed window 
of the breakfast-parlour, to inhale the sweet scent which 
the morning air wafted from the roses and honeysuckles, 
which flourished in profusion on the walls of the cottage, 
she generally had to welcome the approach of their early 
visitor, who always came with some appUcation to herself; 
either to beg that she would accompany him upon some 
Tisit of charity and usefulness, or to perform some act, in 
the accomplishment of which she alone could aid him. 

The first shade which obscured the brightness of his 
present content, arose from observing, on a more intimate 
acquaintance with Ahce, that her spirits were very uncertain ; 
indeed, that sometimes they were weighed down, by melan- 
choly; and after a period of anxious observation, he felt 
convinced, that some peculiar subject, must have saddened 
her young life ; and the more his feelings became engrossed 
by an attachment, which was hourly gaining a powerful 
ascendancy over his heart, the stronger his curiosity became 
«xcited, as to the cause of her depression. 

Week after week succeeded ; and whilst he daily felt that 
she was dearer to him, he marked, with sorrow and disap- 
pointment, that her cheek grew still paler — ^her countenance 
more sad. He redoubled his kind attentions. How he 
watched her every look — ^how he longed to ask her to reveal 
to him the secret of her grief I But he dared not, for grate- 
fully as she looked upon Herbert, though her manner plainly 
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evinced how much she respected, nay, even admired the 
virtues of his character, still he felt that there was a calm- 
ness — an ease, in her intercourse with him, which did not 
at all assimilate with the more ardent feelings which beat in 
his breast ; and in the timidity of his growing love, he feared 
that she might deem it presumptuous, were he to endeavour 
to sound the inward recesses of her mind. 

But whence arose this evident disquiet ? All around her 
seemed smiling. Her excellent uncle looked upon her with 
the fondest affection; her brother anticipated her slightest 
wish— eveiy object appeared to love her; her birds — ^her 
pet animals, all seemed to hail her approach with joy; she 
appeared to have no cares, but those which carried with 
them a sweet compensation. The air of her garden, was 
heavy with the perfume of her cherished flowers ; her poor 
neighbours received from her own kind hand, every solace, 
which she was empowered so freely to bestow! What then 
could make her sad ? And Mr. Herbert felt his heart throb 
painfully, as the thought crossed his imagination — '^ Can it 
be that she loves another, and that 1 must relinquish my 
bright project of bliss ?' 



►»» 



CHAPTER XX. 



' Oh, let me entreat thee< 



* * * « « 

For where thou art, there is the world itself. 
With eyery several pleasure in the world ; 
And where thou art not .** 

" I^NA,*' said Lord Elmsdale, as he entered in haste her 
dressing-room, where she was standing, already dressed for 
dinner ; " I have been detained by business, which makea 
me so late ; very annoying intelligence has just reached me. 
Mr. A — , the member for E — , has died, poor fellow! very 
suddenly ; and I shall have to go down to Elmsdale for the 
election, — ^there is to be a fierce contest for the county. 
There is no help for it ; but 'tis most maUh-propos just at 
this moment, when we are on the very eve of our conti* 
enntal expedition.'* 
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Nina flew towards lum, and threw her arms round bis 
neck. 

" Then take me with yoii^ dearest, I beseech you/' she 
exclaimed, in the most persuasiye accents. You know not 
how miserable I am when you leave me — and do let me 
have a sight of that beautiful Elmsdale, about which you 
talk so much, and which Reginald is always describing in so 
rapturous a strain. I shall then have something to think 
of, with pleasure, when I am abroad — ^a home to which I 
can picture my return. Now, I pray you, do not say ' No,' " 
she continued, playfully putting her hand on his mouth, to 
prevent him continuing a speech, which was prefaced by a 
portentous shake of the head ; " I behaved very well the 
last time you went — ^made no complaints, because you asked 
papa and my sisters to stay with me, and I thought it might 
appear imkind and ungracious towards them ; but I can tell 
you, I did not like it at all, and almost cried myself ill with 
vexation at being left behind." 

" My dear Nina," Lord Elmsdale began, — ^but lady 
Elmsdale, not liking the tone of voice, in which he com- 
menced his speech, interrupted him ; saying, with rather a 
petulant air, something between determination, coaxing, and 
entreaty, " I will not be refused ! — And poor Reginald — 
we can take him with us," she added, seeing that Lord 
Elmsdale was evidently giving way to her importunity; " it 
will be so delightful for him to see his father, poor fellow! 
and his lady-love ; for I know his affections are all fixed on 
Alice Bruce, whom you praise so highly; so, my dear Lord 
— ^my darling husband— -don't refuse your own little Nina, 
and let me go with you," she continued, in a most patl^etic 
tone of voice, tears half filling her eyes. 

'* My sweetest Nina, nothing would give me more pleasure, 
than to take you with me, for weU you know that I am 
always wretched when I am away from you ; but I do dread 
the fatigue — ^the long, hasty journey! Remember you are 
not very strong, notwithstanding your elastic spirits, which 
make you forgetful of yoiu-self ; recollect to what you have 
to look forward — ^how many a weary mile you have to journey. 
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before you reach Naples ; and I know tlmt if you were at 
Elmsdale, no little bird would be wilder. Never for a 
moment at rest, perching here and there^ and everywhere, 
climbing mountains, and scaling rocks ; and then you would 
knock yourself up, and I should be nervous and wretched, 
tit the idea of taking you out of England, weak and languid. 
If I were to let you go, I must have all the ponies unshod, 
every boat taken oif the river, for you would attempt every- 
thing. You would be, 

• Over hill, over dole. 
Thorough bush, thoroogh brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire.' ** 



(S 



Nonsense, dear ; you talk to me, as if I were really a 
baby," said the Countess, half offended; but she soon 
smoothed her ruffled feathers, and continued — 

** I intend to be very prudent — very wise, I assure you, 
at Elmsdale. I mean to assume quite a different character, 
and become quite dignified and solemn." 

And now that the little lady saw, by her husband's 
countenance, that he was relenting, and that she had the 
game nearly in her own hands, she rattled away with in- 
creased confidence, 

" I can assure you, it is my intention to pack up all my 
follies in a parcel, before I set off, and send them directed 
to Lady Grantham ; so you will grant my request — ^will you 
not?" 

And now she detected a smile, a look, which at once told 
her that she had gained her point; and the happy girl, 
after having given him two or three warm embraces, flew 
out of the room, rushed down the staircase, and in another 
instant had gained the apartment where she knew she should 
find Reginald, waiting for her appearance before dinner, and 
throwing hastily open the door, exclaimed — 

" Such good news ! — such delightful news ! We are all 
to go to Elmsdale to-morrow, for a fortnight !" 

Strange inconsistency ! There was a time when Reginald 
would have hailed this intelligence with unmixed satisfac- 
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lion ; but now, how was it that a feeling, which at first he 
mistook for surprise, seemed to interfere with his joy? 

" Is it not charming ?" Lady Elmsdale continued ; '' I 
shall see that beautiful place, and you will introduce me to 
your excellent father, whom I long so much to know." 

Here Reginald's eyes sparkled with the feeling of affection 
which this idea excited. 

*' And also," she added, looking at him sideways, with a 
sly glance of intelligence, " I shall be able to form my own 
opinion of your Ahce. Dear Reginald, you need not blush 
and look so confused," she added, in a sweet tone of en- 
couragement; ''why be ashamed to own so natural, so 
lovely a feeling ? I honour you for it. Lord Elmsdale has 
often told me much of the amiabihty of the chosen of your 
heart; and the very knowledge of your attachment, has 
greatly tended to increase the interest I have for you. I 
know, by my own feelings, the intensity of the love which 
can glow in a young heart ; I trust mine has been softened 
and improved since the sentiment has gained an entrance 
into it. Rather be proud of loving, as the object is so 
estimable." 

But still her words did not reassure Reginald. He 
turned his eyes away, that they might avoid the bright en- 
thusiastic radiance which flashed from those of Lady Elms- 
dale. 

He felt that in that glance there was peril to himself, 
which as yet he could scarcely define ; and it was an inex- 
pressible relief when the entrance of Lord Elmsdale put an 
end to the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

** What a goodly prospect spreads aronnd. 
Of hills^ and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
Happy Britannia 1 where the Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring yigonr. Liberty abroad 
Walks, unconflned, even to the farthest oots. 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand." 

The next morning all was delightful hurry and confusion* 
Nina, too happy to sleep, was up with the lark, the true 
emhlem of her young and joyful heart. 

Lord Elmsdale was pressed for time ; and ever watchful 
of his precious Uttle wife, he judged that it would he less 
fatiguing for her to travel early, and finish the day's journey 
in good time, so that she might have a long night's rest, ta 
recruit her for the next day's travel. 

It was a lovely summer's morning, and Nina was in the 
wildest spirits. light was the hound with which she 
sprung into the carriage, which the anxiety of her attentive 
lord had rendered still more commodious, hy every descrip- 
tion of cushion, at all which luxuries she laughed in scorn. 

" Why should I have all these unnecessary comforts V* 
she exclaimed ; " because I am little, you think that I am 
not strong, which I can assure you is a very great mistake." 

Reginald had also his place in the britska, and a dan- 
gerous one, methinks, for it was opposite to Lady Elmsdale ; 
his eyes could rest upon her unceasingly, and never did she 
look more attractive than in this her moment of perfect 
happiness. It seemed as if Cupid and all the little loves 
nestled in the dimples which her smile created round her 
pretty mouth. 

Away they flew, with all the agreeable speed of four 
horses ; not as Mr. Weller describes it, in the way we ar» 
fitted to travel on the very same road, '' in a harm cheery 
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looking at brick walls^ or heaps o' mud — ^never comin' to a 
public house — ^never seein' a glass o' ale — ^never goin' 
through a pike — ^never meetin' a change o' no kind (horses 
or othervise), but always comin' to a place, yen you come 
to one at all, the weiry picter o' the last, vith the same 
p'leese-men standing about, the same blessed old bell a 
ringin', the same unfort'note people, standing behind the 
bars, a waitin' to be let in; and every thin' the same, 
except the name, vich is wrote up, in the same sized letters 
as the last name, and vith the same colours." 

Their broad highway led through some of the finest 
scenery in England. Let us traverse the wide world over* 
and we shall find that we can easily meet with grander and 
more stupendous features of landscape — our senses may be 
bewildered, our imaginations awe-struck, by the more 
majestic forms which natiu« often chooses to assume ; but 
where but in England can we find scenes upon which the 
eye and heart equally rest, with such placid, such grateful 
eontentment — ^from which we can trace causes and effects^ 
so soothing to the feelings, as in our own loved country ? 
No wonder that poetry has breathed over and sanctified the 
knd, the very air of which is laden with the balmy scent 
of pasture, and the honeysuckled hedge. 

With all the delightful freshness of youth, to whose per- 
ceptions everything seems new, Nina and the young secretary 
regaled their eyes, by dwelling upon the varied scenes they 
passed ; from the lordly repose of stately groves, and magni- 
ficent parks, to the humble, straw-thatched cottage, its 
little garden and clustering woodbine; they hailed with 
pleasure the sweetness and freshness of the country, which 
seemed absolutely carpeted with verdure. 

Thus luxuriously they sped along, in the days when 
travelling was a real holiday, to those who had not, by 
constant habit, been surfeited of its pleasures— days that 
are all well nigh over! The commencement of every 
journey now may be compared to setting off in a steam- 
packet — ^the same odious noise, bustle, confusion, and smell. 
The rail-road is certainly a most admirable, important in- 
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▼ention ; but to poor stay-at-homes, who travel rarely, the 
little agr^nens of an expedition are entirely at an end ; the 
feeling of peace which one might experience in leaning back 
m a comfortable carriage, leaving behind, for a brief space, 
all h<nne cares and vexations, and the sensation of passing 
tiirough the air with the rapid though soothing pace of four 
horses, the heart becoming lighter at every mile, is nearly 
done away with, by the different nature of an excursion in 
these days. 

Is it not a grievance, too, to think of all those abodes of 
eomfort, yclept inns, once the animated scenes of life and 
cheerful bustle, but now deserted ? — ^the half-closed windows, 
the melancholy stillness, affording a striking contrast to the 
gay hilarity, the hospitable stir of former tunes. 

And who is there who cannot enter into the words of our 
much-admired and often-quoted author, who speaks of the 
delight of the feelings of something like independence, and 
territorial consequence, which occur, when, after a weary 
day's journey, the traveller stretches himself before an inn 
fire ? " Let the world go on as it may," he continues ; 
'^ let kingdoms rise and fall ; so long as he has the where- 
withal to pay his bill, he is, for the time being at least, the 
Tery monarch of all he surveys. The arm-chair is his throne, 
the poker is his sceptre ; and the parlour, whether large or 
small, his undisputed empire. It is a morsel of certainty, 
snatched from the uncertainties of life — it is a sunny 
moment, gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day; and he who 
has advanced some way on the pilgrimage of existence, 
knows the importance of husbanding even morsels and 
moments of enjoyment." 

Must we not almost become pathetic in our lamentations 
on a subject, which, though the boast of the age in which 
we live, threatens so surely the extirpation of the olden style 
of travelling? Soon shall we see no more of those well- 
appointed stage-coaches, which seem always to carry anima- 
tion along with them, and put the world in motion as they 
whirl along ; the horn, with its cheerful sound, creatmg ex- 
pectation in almost every bosom. In short, do we not again 
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enter most fiilly and tenderly into the outraged feelings of 
the redoubtable Mr. Weller, when he exclaims — 

** As. to the Aonour and dignity o' travellin', vere can that 
be Tithout a coachman ; and wot's the rail to sich coachmen 
and guards as is sometimes forced to go by it, but a outrage 
and a insult? And as to the ingein — a nasty wheezin% 
creakin', gasping puffin', bustin' monster, always out o' 
breath, vith a shiny green aud gold back, like a unpleasant 
beetle in that 'ere gas magnifier. As to the ingein, as is 
always a pourin' out red hot .coals at night, and black smoke 
in the day; the sensiblest thing it does, in my opinion, is, 
▼en there's somethin' in the yay, and it sets up that 'ere 
frightful scream, rich seems to say, ' Now, here's two hun- 
dred and forty passengers in the wery greatest extremity o* 
danger, and here's their two hundred and forty screams in 



vun.'" 



Ought I not to crave my readers to grant a thousand 
pardons, for having thus so long left the beaten track ; par- 
ticularly when every one agrees in considering, that nothing 
is so tiresome in a novel as digressions. All must approve 
of the rail-road fashion in writing, if not in travelling : a 
novelist ought therefore to go straight on, without making 
any unnecessary stoppages, or deviating from the regular 
line of road. To make up for lost time, my narrative shall 
proceed without any further delay. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

** The stately Homes of England, 
How beantlftil they stand ! 
Amidst theb* tall, ancestral trees, 
O'er all the pleasant land. 
The deer across their green sward boond. 
Through shade and sonny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the soimd 
Of some r^oicing stream." 

It was on the evening of the third day that the admiring 
and happy trio found themselves fast approaching the 
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splendid domain of Lord Elmsdale. It was situated in one 
of the most picturesque parts of the country. 

As they descended a hill of considerahle steepness and 
length, a prospect of extraordinary heauty hurst upon their 
view. A winding river pursued its silver-tracked way. In 
the background rose the grand, majestic mountains, bold 
and rugged in their splendour ; and at their base were woods 
and dales, and ever and anon a bright spot of cultivation — • 
a spire — a hamlet! The curhng smoke, sending up its 
shadowy form from the lonely cot, relieved the scene from 
the sterner grandeur of some of its features. Lord Elms- 
dale bade the drivers stop, that he might, with a heart 
swelling with pride and pleasure, introduce this fair scene 
to her upon whom, with such delight, he bestowed it ; and 
as, with the young wife he so fondly loved, he gazed upon 
this magnificent prospect, and could say, *' All this is thine," 
his emotions were sweet — ^were overpowering. And again, 
when his eye caught a glimpse of his own fine, old, castel- 
lated mansion, what a train of by-gone, but ever-returning, 
feelings, gushed upon his memory! In one quick thought, 
it darted back to childhood, '' singing of boyhood back — 
the voices of his home." And then rapidly it flew on to 
his present moment of happiness. He had returned to his 
cherished home, prosperous — ^fiill of joy, and not as formerly 
— ^alone ! and this conviction made every object appear to 
shine forth with greater lustre ; all nature seemed to look 
even more beautiful — ^more green the verdure, brighter the 
leafy fohage of the woods ; never had he so proudly valued 
his princely possessions. With those we love, a desert may 
be robbed of its gloom ; then can it be wondered, as Lord 
Elmsdale looked on all that surrounded him, that, ¥vith Nina 
at his side, it did indeed seem a paradise ? 

And she gazed, and almost wept, with that mixed feeling 
which vjill always thrust itself between our perfect joy. 
With ecstasy she contemplated all that was before her, and 
ahe could have wept to think that she was so soon again to 
leave it — merely to be a brief visitor, where she felt she 
could never be weary of Uving for ever. 
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" This is sublime, as well as beautiful !" she exclaimed, 
as with an eye of taste and science she marked the features 
of the prospect ; and whilst proceeding, she went on to say: 
** if you would let me live here, my dear Lord, you would 
find me so soon a different being — ^no longer fooUsh and 
frivolous. Here I feel I should become both wise and good, 
for I should be happy; and depend upon it, happiness ia 
veiy often the support of goodness. Ungrateful — ^unnatural 
as it may appear, I am unsatisfied with the world in which 
I have tived lately; the existence is to me an artificial one. 
If I do right, whilst in its vortex, I only act mechanically; 
here, I know I should be virtuous, from feelings of rehgioos 
duty. My love for my God would be daily, hourly increased, 
by constant admiration of the beauteous, bounteous works 
of his creating hand. But here we are !" she exclaimed, as 
the carriage stopped at the park gates. Lord Elmsdale's 
journey had been so sudden, that the announcement of his 
arrival could only have preceded him by the morning's post, 
and Nina had entreated him not to write. Li vain he told 
her that it would be the death of Mrs. Wilson, the house- 
keeper, if they came upon her thus suddenly. She had 
lived in the family for generations, and well did Lord £lms« 
dale know every turn of her ideas ; all her agonies on the 
subject of taking off covers — bringing forth the best chbui 
— dismantling the mirrors of their temporary coverings^ 
making everything look the very best; — ^the tortures she 
would endure at the idea of the bed-hangings having been 
taken down, and the carpets taken up — &nd this, too, on the 
first arrival of a bride ! He anticipated a fit of apoplexy, ot 
the jaundice, at least. 

But Nina begged so hard that she might have her own 
way this time, and anticipated with such mischievous glee 
the astonishment and consternation they would create, that 
as usual he gave in to her will ; therefore, we may imi^ine 
the astonishment of the old woman who issued from the 
lodge to give them ingress. Completely mystified was she 
when she beheld her Lord, who nodded kindly to her ; and 
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when she saw seated by his side one whom, we conclude, 
instinct at once told her was the new Countess. 

They were soon before the entrance of the Castle. The 
bell was rung; and after a little delay, the housekeeper, 
accompanied by another domestic, slowly and consequen- 
tially opened the door, little dreammg whom she had ta 
welcome, and supposing they were only some occasional 
visitors, who often solicited to see the place. It was with 
lomething approaching a scream that she recognised her 
Lord; and then her countenance depicted a strange mixture of 
delight and vexation; but as her eye fell upon the Countess, 
the latter feeling seemed to preponderate — she was immov- 
able and speechless. 

Lord and Lady Elmsdale descended from the carriage, 
and the former, taking Nina under his arm, advanced to- 
wards the good woman, whom he shook cordially by the 
hand. 

" Well, Mrs. Wilson !" he exclaimed, " you don't seem 
ihe least glad to see us! Are you displeased that we should 
have stolen a march upon you?" 

" Oh, my Lord !" she answered, still looking unappeased, 
*' you are the master, and at hberty to do what you think 
fit; but " 

Here Lord Elmsdale stopped short her speech; saying, 
in almost a deprecating tone, " 1 was obliged to come down 
to the election ; and Lady Ehnsdale was so anxious to see 
all her friends in the country, that she insisted on accom- 
panying me. And now I must present her to you. My 
good Mrs. Wilson, you must promise to love, your new 
young lady, even as you did her in whose honoured steps I 
trust she will follow." 

Tears filled Mrs. Wilson's eyes ; she sighed, and shook 
lier head, and then murmured, " In time — in time, 
perhaps !" 

Nina, with a grace that dignified the action, kindly taking 
her by the hand, said, with her sweet voice, which ever 
found its way direct to the heart — 
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" Mrs. Wilson, I already feel that I know you well ; for 
Lord Elmsdale has long since introduced you to me in the 
most flattering manner. Do not he distressed ; I am come 
prepared to he dehghted with everything at Elmsdale; I am 
only too happy to find myself here." 

Tears again sparkled in the eyes of the attached creature, 
but they were now those of pleasure; she fixed her sensible 
gaze on the fair young creature, as if she would fain read 
her inmost character. She had heard of her extreme youth 
— ^she had feared she might be too childish for her beloved 
and revered Lord ; but there was something in the expres- 
sion of the countenance of the young Countess, in the 
manner pervading her whole demeanour, which seemed at 
once to i-eassure her : and scarcely could she refrain ejacu- 
lating, from her reUeved heart, " Thank God, if her looks 
do not beUe her, she is worthy even of his love." 

But then, again, the fussy anxiety of her calling rushed 
with full force upon her mind as she ushered them into 
A drawing-room, and the dismantled state of her beautifrd 
apartments flashed upon her recollection — and then the 
overwhelming idea, that there was no dinner prepared ! 

It was really hard upon Mrs. Wilson ; it was like taking 
a beauty by surprise, before she had pulled out her curl- 
papers; or drawing up the curtain, when a piece is about to 
be represented, and the arrangements of the stage, in order 
to create effect, not completed. 

" Indeed, my Lord," she said, with the freedom of an old 
and privileged servant, " how could you be so cruel as to 
come upon me thus unawares? — and the first time, too, that 
you bring your lady down to Elmsdale — ^such a dishonour- 
able way of treating your bride — nothing prepared ! For 
your own credit, I wonder at you, my Lord I" she added, 
again waxing very wroth. " Not a bell rung — ^not a single 
ox roasted — ^half the carpets up — ^not a window-curtain in 
its proper place — ^the hangings, in what are to be her lady- 
ship's apartments, every one down ! It was only on Satur- 
day evening that I said to Martha, the head housemaid, ^ It 
is of no mortal use to let the sun eat the colour out of those 
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beautiful blue ^ftwiMlc cortaiiis in my lady's rooms ; we must 
just on Monday begin to have tbem all taken down ; and morels 
the pity,' I said ; * and why my Lord goes into those foreign 
parts, it is beyond my poor ignorant head to fathom.' And 
sure enough, on Monday they began, and a pretty state the 
rooms are in, I can tell you ; and so beautiful as they are 
when in order, just fit for my young Udy.'* 

Oh, never mind, my good Mrs. Wilson!" said x<^a; 

if you could only imagine how charmed I am to find my- 
self here, in any way, you would know how little I care for 
such minor inconveniences. Everything that meets my eye, 
looks so beautiful — so far exceeds my anticipation, that I 
feel I shall never be able to tear myself away." 

Mrs. Wilson seemed a httle comforted; but again she 
appeared ruffled when the idea of dinner rushed before her 
startled imagination. 

^' But dinner, my Lord — what am I to do about dinner?'' 

" There, again," said Nina, coming forward as mediatrix^ 
" yon may set your heart at rest ; for Lord Elmsdale, fear- 
ing that we might discompose you, proposed that we should 
dine at the last stage." 

"Therefore, Mrs. Wikon," interposed the Earl, "you 
must give us a magnificent tea. I know well how famous 
you are in your arrangement of that meal." 

Smiles were beginning to return to the perturbed counte- 
nance of the old lady, when Reginald entered, and was 
warmly greeted by her. 

" Mr. Reginald," she said, « you are really very mndh 
altered in a short time. What a place London is for 
changing people ! How pleased your father will be to see 
you, and Miss Alice, and Mr. Edward ! — ^they are all very 
lonesome, and a sight of you will do them a power of 
good." 

And away she bustled, to make her hasty preparations 
for the comfort of the party — ^to lament, and to rejoice— to 
scold, and to order ; and on the whole, not knowing whether 
to be very angry, or very much pleased. 

I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** And light alike of heart and step, she IxRinded on her way, 
Nor dreamed the flowers that round her bloomed would erer 

know decaj : 
She had no wiatet in her note, hut eyermore wenld stag 
(What darker season had she proved?) of spring, of (mly spring. 

Nina had made Reginald promise, not to go down to the, 
cottage, imtil she was ready to accompany him : she longed 
to witness the surprise and pleasure which his unexpected 
appearance would create, and she had sgme little curiosity 
to see the meeting hetween the lovers. 

Reginald fain would have had it otherwise: he would 
have preferred going alone — ^but how could he contradict 
any wish of the Countess? And the Earl would rather 
have seen his httle lady resting quietly upon one of her 
luxurious sofas, after the fatigue of so long a journey. But 
in vain he hinted, that it would be better to aUow her young 
friend to go alone to the cottage; she had set her mind 
upon her little plan, and fortunately for the accomplishment 
of her wish, at that moment a gentleman, to whom Lord 
Elmsdale had written, ^urrived, on business connected with 
the event that had brought him so suddenly into the country; 
so she made her escape, promising to biing back the party 
from the cottage to tea. 

How happy was this fair young creature^ as she glided 
through this splendid specimen of one of the lordly domains, 
justly the glory of England, and which, for beauty, extent^ 
and scrupulous good keeping, are not to be met with in any 
other country! The one we now mention possessed all the 
attractions of park scenery, added to its own natural advan^ 
tages. All existence seemed animated ; every object breathed 
of sweetness and repose. 

To a lover of the country as enthusiastic as Nina, we may 
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Hm^ine the feeling of liberty — of perfect ecst^y^ which 
daaced at her heart. And her companion — He had his 
throbs of joy. He felt that it was to his home — ^his own 
childhood's home — ^that he was returning; and the idea 
brought with it a rush of all his best affections. But he 
was nervous and excited ; and Nina remarked, as they drew 
near, that his cheeks flushed, and his voice trembled. 

llie cottage stood within the park, and from its picturesque 
appearance, added to the beauty of the general effect. R 
was partially screened by a few magniflcent trees, which 
spread their broad branches, as if in protection, as well as 
affording an embelhshment to this humble dwelling. The 
building was low ; it stood in the midst of a garden, which 
could scarcely be equalled in the beauty of its arrangements, 
and the choice and luxuriance of its flowers, which now 
bloomed in all the jHide of summer. 

They came upon it rather abruptly, at the termination of 
a shady walk, and a gate led at once into this httle paradise 
of sweets. The Countess paused in delighted surprise ; she 
hardly expected to see the air of refinement which met her 
eye; — ^it was indeed like fairy-land. Reginald seemed 
rapidly to traverse with a glance the whole scene. He 
looked f(Mr the moving objects that were wont to enliven the 
picture. All at first was still and tranquil ; but in another 
instant, a £om was seen to issue from the open door of the 
cottage. 

It was Ahce ! — she held a basket, with gardening scissors, 
in her hand, and stood for a brief moment, as if in admins 
tion of the spot, which her creative hand had helped to 
make so lovely, and then approached to where they stood, 
partly concealed by the foliage of a tree. She was even 
«lose to them, and still unconsciouB of their presence, when 
a voice, which pronounced her name, made her start violently. 
The poor girl gazed round her with a bewildered air; and 
when at last she saw from whence the sound proceeded, her 
first impulse was to throw herself into Reginald's anna. 
But the surprise was too suddenr— too much for her. She 
had not been well, was weak and languid; and the un- 

i2 
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expected reaction of her feelings was more than she could 
bear — she had fainted. And now a scene of confusion 
ensued : an afirighted scream from Nina, when she saw the 
pale face of the insensible girl, was heard through the case* 
ments of the cottage; and Mr. Stanley, followed by a 
stranger, immediately joined the group. What an un- 
expected vision met his eyes ! His son — ^his dear and only 
boy, for a sight of whom his heart had so ardently yearned ! 
- -and the joy which he would have otherwise felt, damped 
by the spectacle of poor Alice, whose death-like countenance 
presented itself to his startled view. 

" Dear father !'* exclaimed the agitated Reginald, " I 
ought not to have done this." 

And poor Nina felt that she had been the cause of this 
■ad finale. 

Mr. Stanley seemed overpowered between joy and anxiety; 
while the other individual, who had joined the party, helped 
to raise the fainting girl, and laid her on the seat of her 
favourite bower. Nina followed, and kneeling by her side, 
lifted the drooping head upon her bosom, and with her own 
hands bathed her temples with water. 

This was a sad frustration of the little drama, which with 
such delight she had arranged. The actors and actresses 
had fallen into disorder. 

Alice soon opened her eyesj and fixed them with a be- 
wildered stare on the trembling Countess. Stanley had been 
so absorbed by the surprise, which all these unexpected 
events had occasioned, that he had scarcely heeded Nina. 
He saw that a female form was supporting his niece ; but he 
concluded, if he thought at all, that it was a young ac^ 
quaintance of Alice, who had lately come to live in the 
neighbourhood ; and it was not until he followed her sur- 
prised glance, that he also looked upon her, in whose arms 
the head of AUce was resting, and he was indeed amazed. 
Soon the mystery was solved : Alice suddenly raised herself, 
and casting an unsettled, wild glance around her, again 
£xed her eyes upon Nina, and exclaimed " Lady Elmsdalel'^ 
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Her portrait had been too well described by Reginald, to be 
for a moment doubted. 

It is easy to imagine all that followed. The little 
Countess had bungled the business completely, and her 
abrupt arrival had produced a strange mixture of gratifica- 
tion, embarrassment, and mortification. Mr. Stanley began 
to fear that he had been wanting in respect — in courtesy, 
to the lady of his beloved patron, in having thus so long 
totally disregarded her presence ; she, whom he longed to 
love and honour, for the sake of him whose name she bore : 
and Alice felt humbled and distressed, that she should have 
exposed so completely the hidden secret of her heart. 

Reginald had also his vexations and heart-burnings, and 
Nina saw them all. With the grace, the sweetness, which 
no one had the art of using more skilfully than herself, she 
did much, in a very short time, to remedy in some measure 
what her inadvertence had occasioned ; and with an amialble 
eandour, which won for her every heart, blamed herself 
bitterly for what she had done. She looked so lovely, as 
she pressed with real affection Mr. Stanley's hand in both 
of hers, that the good man felt tears of pleasure fast rising 
in his eyes. 

With the freedom of a sister, she threw her arm round 
the waist ^f Alice, kissed her pale cheek, and begged her 
not to blame Reginald, taking upon herself the sole cause 
of his abrupt appearance. In short, she had a kind word, 
a sweet look, for every one, and all soon began to feel the 
influence of her irresistible manner. Truly may we declare, 
that manner is the moral grace of the mind and of life ; 
and surely it is one of the most valuable of external gi*aces 
— ^far more lastingly attractive than the most exquisite 
beauty. Like civility, it " costs nothing, and buys every- 
thing." 

But where was Reginald, during this scene? He was 
standing, with his arms folded, leaning against a tree, his 
countenance very pale — and to the casual observer, there 
was not much of joy in it ; but that might be attributed to 
the agitation of the preceding moments. His eyes were 
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geikeraHj bent to tlie groimd; but wben he ^id raise them^ 
they were not fixed^ as Lady Elmsdale supposed, with fond- 
ness upon Alice, but wa&dered with a peculiar expression^ 
now upon herself, and then upon his cousin. 

Perhaps indeed he was contrasting their sereral meiits, 
and we fear at this moment partioularly, liie eomparison 
WAS invidious ; for Lady Ebnsdale was, by the fate of chanpe^ 
looking her very best. An air digtingui was peccdiar to her 
at all times. She had commenced her journey so suddenly, 
that no time was allowed for her to make any alteration in 
her usual recherche style of London dress. She was there- 
fore in aiU the elegance of a Hyde Park toilette. One of 
Carson's prettiefld; little bonnets decorated her head; her 
dehcate tinted si& dress was made after the last fiislnon, 
and fitted beantifiilfy to her figure. She was interested by 
the passing scene, and excitement had lent the brightest 
roses to her usuoiUy colonpless complexion. Her eyes 
sparkled with the f eehngs which she wished to express ; and 
her month, which was ever decidedly her best feature, 
smiled saMy and sweetly, as with kindness mingled with 
respect, she endeanronred to propitiate his father. 

And AUce — ^poor Ahce ! how did she look ? With pale 
cheeks, languid, downcast eyes, and countenance perplexed,, 
her fair hair — for they had removed the garden i)onnet to 
give her air, when she fidnted — disheveBed, and not, as a 
heroine's ought to have been, in becoming disorder; her 
dress was plain and unadorned — to use the proper term, 
unfasdnonable, and &om the foroe of contrast, certainly did 
not look its best ; and Ahce, though possessing a greater 
share of natirral beauty than Lady Ebnsdale, at this mo* 
ment must indeed have been obliged to relinquish the 
palm. 

We are not one of those, who declare that beauty un- 
adorned is always most adorned; on the contrary, we 
assert that there is a certain radiance which refinement casts 
Oiirer its object, which is dazzling and captivating to the eye, 
however imstable and evanesceift it may prove; and we 
fearful that the refieetions of Reginald, whilst he weighed 
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in his mind the several merits of the two fair girls beforoi 
him, were not favourable to the cause of his poor cousin. 

The plain truth was, that he had never loved her, hat 
with the calm kind feeling of a brother, to a sister, one 
whose peculiarity of disposition rendered her more like an 
elder sister. He did not in the least understand his owii 
heart, or his own sentiments, when he had rashly plighted 
vows of constancy to her. Poor boy ! we cannot but pity 
him, even whilst we blame. His had been a fearful ordeal. - 
Unaccustomed to any sphere, save the contracted one of hia 
own home — unused to the experience of female attractions 
— ^without preparation, he was at once plunged into scenes 
which, to a youthful mind, are generally deemed those of 
enchantment and pleasure. He was thrown completely and, 
entirely into the society of a youi^ creature, possessing 
fascinations which might have moved a stronger mind. The 
poor ^her! well might he tremble when he gave up his 
child, when he allowed him to wander from that path 
wfaidi, although it led to no great eminence — no wide* 
spreading lordly views, might have conducted him assuiedif 
to a prospect of smiling peace — of calm and tranquil happi* 
ness. CHi! if we could bear in mind, that elevation in ]i£t 
is no security against the severer evils c^ the world, but 
rather, in most cases, a fearful increase of their faittemess» 
we might perhaps save ourselves and others, firom many 
unnecessary strivings and disappointments ! 

We do not wish to censure Mr. Stanley harshly; his had 
been an amiable weakness, founded on Ins own humility of 
heart ; for it was his patron, to whom he looked up as the 
wisest and best of men, that had proposed this plan for his 
son ; and although his judgment pointed out the defects of 
it, atill he thought it must be well, as Lord Elmsdale had 
formed it. 

But I am now alluding to parents who make it an objee^ 
« pursuit, or even a desire, to bring up their children above 
their birthright, and who seek advantages for them in a 
higher sphere, totally forgetful of that first principle of 
their profession, the renunciation of the " pomps and vanii 
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ties" of this world. Yet daily, to obtain this perishable 
object, do we see principles sacrificed — peace of mind 
disregarded — contamination risked — ^usefulness abridged-— 
duties neglected — doubtful practices connived at — selfish 
expenditure encouraged, and the bosom harassed with per- 
petual struggles between opposing fortunes ! And why do 
we ambition all this ? Only to obtain for those for whom 
we would lay down our very Uves, a place in this short- 
lived world, which may probably lead them into the midst 
of perils, and very likely lay the foundation of sins, which 
may draw upon them the awful sentence, eternally excluding 
them from happiness in the world to come. 

There was another of the party from whose eyes^ the 
scales had fallen, which, until this moment, had shaded 
from them every prospect but that of smiling happiness. 
It was Mr. Herbert, who had helped to bear Alice in his 
arms — ^whose very soul sickened at the sight of her pale, 
lifeless countenance; and who now, in the person of the 
young, handsome Reginald^ beheld the development of the. 
secret which he had so long wished to fathom. It was with 
a flfaarp pang at his heart, that he felt he had now dived 
into the mysteiy of the sorrow which had clouded the mild 
countenance of her whom he had learnt so deeply to love. 
He had dreamt his short dream of happiness, and as quickly 
bad it vanished. 

Now, having done as much mischief as it was possible, 
Nina began anxiously to endeavour to mend the business ; 
taking Mr. Stanley by the arm, she said — 

'* Now, my dear sir, we must return to the Castle. Lord 
Elmsdalft will be all impatience to see you — and you also,'' 
ahe continued, turning to Mr. Herbert, to whom she had 
been presented. " 1 trust you will accompany us. I can 
answer for the anxiety my Lord feels to renew his acquaint- 
ance with you. Reginald, I shall leave you with your 
cousins. My folly has spoilt the pleasure whicji I had anti- 
cipated, for this evening, in making you all return with me 
to Elmsdale ; but Miss Bruce, I see, will be all the better 
for a little tranquilUty, and quiet talk with you." 
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Then, taking kindly the hand of Alice, she bid her good 
night ; and begging her to be with her early the next morn- 
ing, pursued her way with Mr. Stanley, who, pleased and 
gratified, suffered himself to be led off by his lovely con- 
ductress. 

Mr. Herbert followed them through the shrubbery, and 
then, making some excuse, took his leave and returned to 
his home. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' The morning time-^ 
The summer time, how beautiful they arel 
A buoyantyspirit fills the natural world. 
And sheds its influence on humanity ; 
Han draws his breath more lightly, and forgets * 

The weight of cares that made the night seem long. 
How beautiful the summer and Ihe mom. 
When opening over forest and green flelcK 
Waking the singing birds; till every leaf 
Vilnrates with music, and the flowers unfold. 
Heavy and fragrant with their dewy sleep t** 

It was a glorious morning, though so early that the sun 
had scarcely driven the grey tint from the skies, when Nina^ 
springing from her bed, looked forth on the beauteous pro- 
spect presented from the window, which she opened, that she 
might luxuriate every sense of sight and smell. The deli- 
cious air came laden with all the scents of herb and flower, 
from the wild mountain plant, to the choicest exotic The 
view which burst upon her was rendei'ed doubly beautiful 
from the mountain scenery, so changeful in its loveliness — 
ever varying its forms and shadows. 

Lady Elmsdale gazed, her heart swelling with rapture 
and grateful admiration; the scene brought to her mind 
many poetic associations, and her thoughts might have been 
embodied in these beautiful words — 

** ITlght wanes — ^the vapour round the mountains curled. 
Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. 
Han has another day to swell the past. 
And lead him near to little but his last ; 
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But iiiigfat7 Nature bounds as from her birth,~- 
The sun is in the heayens, and light on the earth : 
Flowers in the ralley, splendour in the beam. 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream.** 

Oiir young heroine had gone to bed very tired^ and a 
little disappointed. Her schemes for producing general 
happiness had not succeeded, and she could not but confess 
that the failure had been brought about by her own childish- 
ness, and wilful opposition to the wishes of others. But a 
night of sound, undisturbed, unvexed repose, such as only 
the young and happy can sleep, had set all to rights. Her 
waking feeUngs were fuU of joy, hope, and anticipation. 

She had written a note to AUce, by Mr. Stanley, repeat- 
ing her request that she would be at the Castle in good 
time; so she began in right earnest, early as it was, to 
arouse every one, and to set about the business of her toi- 
lette. She longed to be fl}'ing about in all directions — ^for 
what quantities had she to see, and do — how much to 
enjoy ! — ^the day woidd not be half long enough for all her 
schemes ; and the fortnight ! — ^how quickly would the 
moments fly ! 

It was at last completed, the tiresome operation of dress* 
ing, which Ma'amselle Lisette, who was rather in an ill- 
humour, from having been thus disturbed at so unusual an 
hour, would pertinaciously insist upon as elaborately per* 
forming, as if she were attiring her lady for a London 
r^nion. In vain Nina begged that she would make haste* 
What did it signify here, amongst these dear, delightful^ 
countrified people, whether her hair were braided, plain, or 
hung in ringlets ? The first would be much more conve- 
nient, and much more quickly performed. But Lisette^ 
who was a privileged person, and had lived with her lady 
ever since she was a child, and, with all her little follies and 
defects, was an attached, faithful creature, was determined 
that *' Miledi" should look to the best advantage ; and that, 
she considered, must depend principally upon her being Men 
raise: for she possessed aU that love for dress which seems 
inherent to every nature, most especially to that of a French- 
woman. True it is, indeed, that we are all prone to imbibe 
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at least the disposition^ or why should the savage, who cares 
not how rude is the shelter that covers his head — ^how 
coarse the food of his voracious meal, yet will delight to 
deck his hair with feathers, and omainent his sable bosom 
with gaudy beads. 

The Frenchwaman remonstrated wifch all the freedom her 
long servitude had rendered habitual, and ejaculated, in her 
own energetic language — 

" Miledi must appear comme il fautj there is nothing 
like a first impression. I want you to br&ler amongst all 
these stcangers." Certainly, and she shrugged her shoulders, 
from the specim^is she had seen, she did not suppose there 
were many there who would be able to appreciate the 
merits of a recherche toilette j however, it was as well at 
least to astonish them — ^to show the poor ignorant creatnresy 
fat once, what it really was ; and she eontbmed to bestow, 
greatly to her ladyship's impatieinee^ as much time as ever 
in making eveiy glossy ringlet faU in the manner she judged 
to be most becoming. Whilst thus empkyjred^ she went on 
chattering forth her remarks, and descanting on the want 
of tmtnmre of all the females she had yet seen at the Casf^e. 
''Poor Madame Wilson's" antiquated attbae seemed t» 
eUcit a mixture of compassion mingled with contempt. 
Upon this, Nina fired up, and advocated the cause of her 
country establishment, saying, rather angrily, ''that she 
was deUghted with their simpheity — ^that she admired it t 
It was really a relief to see servants dressed like servants, 
and not, as they were ahvays now, caricatures of their 
masters and mistresses." 

In reply to this, Lisette, nothing daunted, looking at her 
pretty piquant Htde countenance in the glass, over the 
Countess's head, said, with aU l3te tolerated pertness of 
her vocation : " Perhaps, Miledi would wish me to adopt 
Madame Wilson's costume;" and Nina was obliged to lau^ 
when she tiiought of the coquettish Frenchwoman, with 
her smart Uttle cap, just resting, as if by magic, at the 
back of her head, decorated with the huge ed^ce which 
covered the grey locks of the venerable housekeeper. 
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But at length the infliction under which Nina, in her 
impatience, actually writhed, was completed ; and extricating 
herself from the still emgearUe hands of Lisette^ as if she 
were yet fearful of her continuing to pursue her with a last 
pin, she made her escape, and flew down the great staircase. 

Certainly, when Lady Elmsdale walked into the room 
where breakfast was prepared, which was the large Gothic 
library, the only apartment always left thoroughly comfort- 
able, whether the family were there or not, Alice, who was 
awaiting her, almost started as she beheld the Countess, 
with her radiant morning face. She looked so young, so 
fair and fresh, and pure, so unlike anything she had ever 
seen before. She could hardly think that she looked like 
the mistress of this lordly mansion; rather could she 
imagine her the spirit of the castle ; and as, with looks of 
keen and anxious scrutiny, she bent her eyes upon her, as 
gracefully she moved across the spacious apartment, the 
stain of the coloured glass throwing their mellowed tints 
over her, even softening stiD more every charm, Alice felt 
her heart yearn towards the young Nina with tenderness, as 
well as admiration ; and then it sunk, when she remembered 
the almost inevitable peril to which Reginald had been 
•exposed. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

** Dear is the hallowed mom to me. 
When village bells awake the day ; 
And by their sacred minstrelsy. 
Call me from earthly cares away. 
And dear the rustic harmony. 
Sung with the pomp of village art ; 
That holy, heavenly melody, 
The music of a thankful heart.** 

We may imagine the busy happiness of Lady Elmsdale, as, 
accompanied by her young friends, she explored every nook 
and comer of the Castle, and its surrounding beauties. 
Lord Elmsdale was obliged to spend the greatest part of 
every day at the neighbouring town, occupied with the 
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business of th^ approaching election; but he always took 
care, before he went, to see that she was provided with 
ponies and carriages for her excursions; and he especially 
placed her under the charge of Mr. Herbert, upon whose 
steadiness he could rely with more confidence than on 
Reginald's, who was too apt to succumb to every wish ex- 
pressed by the thoughtless little lady. 

Both Lord and Lady Elmsdale were immediately won by 
the amiable manners and cultivated mind of the new rector. 
It took no time to domesticate him familiarly amongst 
them ; and, in his turn, he became interested, mth all his 
heart and soul, in the two delightful, though totally opposite 
characters, of the Earl and Countess. It was a touching 
sight to his mind, which was susceptible to every soft, as 
well as noble feeling, to watch the influence of love upon a 
being so great, so exalted ; it was touching to behold one 
on whom the world looked with a degree of awe, of almost 
fear, from the superiority of his talents, his elevated situation, 
pUant and tender, complying to the slightest wish of this 
fair young girl; who, whilst she looked up to him with 
respect, as to a being of a superior order, and would have 
died rather than, by vrord or deed, do that which he might 
blame, yet her easy and unrestrained manner before him, 
proved that she shrewdly guessed the power which his fond- 
ness for her exercised over him. But ber ready tact showed 
her how far she could venture. She was very young, her 
spirits hahitually gay in their exuberance; she might be 
sometimes giddy, volatile ; but not to gain the world would 
she have hazarded a point, did her quick eye detect upon 
the Earl's countenance an expression bordering on real 
dissatisfaction. She never forgot, in the moment of her 
greatest excitement, that careful watch over it, which was 
ever to her a beacon and a safeguard. 

The contemplation of these two characters, possessed 
great charms for Mr. Herbert, whose thoughtful mind de- 
lighted in the study of human nature ; and in this wilderness 
below, where so much that seems fair and bright to the eye 
is deceptive — ^where hght and shade are so blended, the 
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colonn of Tirtae and vice mmgliiig in sneli^a manner, tint 
we can scarcely dintingnitih vrbete one ends and the other 
begins — it was a relief to his benevolent feelings to be aUe 
to look upon those whose open natures displayed, as in a 
crystal vase, the inward purity and OLcellence of their heart. 

What an aocnnuilated load of deh^tful ooeupatioa 
crowded upon Nina ! She had so much to see — so nnudt 
to do ! She had to visit her sch€X)l8» and the inhabitants 
of the village — to make acquaintance with all — to look witii 
{Measure on those who were thriving and happy, to express 
her satisfaction at their well-doing, or to administer reHef 
to the distressed, and sympathy to the afflicted. Her kind 
heart was open to every sorrow, and melted at the sight of 
human misery; prosperity had not induced within her a 
apirit of selfishness, whidi crushes and nips the kindly 
affections in the bud; with true Christian feeling, she 
rejoiced that it was her blessed lot to be able " to diehver 
the poor that erieth, the fiithexless, and him that hadi none 
to help him." 

It was With wondering admiration, that the primitive in- 
habitants looked upon this brighc young being. They had 
known what it was to have a " Lady Bountiful '' at the 
Oastle, one whom they had loved and reverenced, in the 
late Countess; but she was advanced in life, and delicate 
health gave her the appearance of greater age, than she had 
really attained. And now, to see this £ur child, th^ might 
almost call her, gliding amongst them, dispensing witii 
judgment and even dignity, her £Kvoura, and bounty, and 
vrith looks of such kind compassion, and interest ; it quite 
astonished their minds, that one so young could be so good 
— so wise ; and aa she passed, the old people looked after 
her with overflowing eyes, and fervent ejaculations of ^ God 
bless her!" The young ones also blessed hez^ and it 
lightened their hearts, to hear the sound of her voice, and 
to gaze upon a countenance so full of eneouragenKnt. 

When Sunday came, it further pleased and edified tha 
good villagers, to see the Countess, accompanied' by her 
Lord, attend both the aervieea in the quiet lit^ 
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dbnueh. It was delightful, to notice the devotioii, with 
which they hoth poured forth their praises to the Throne of 
€frace. And truly pious were the feelings of the young 
Nina. Her excellent father had studied to hring up his 
children, in the love of God ; and with all her gaiety. His 
worship was one of her dearest dehghts. Eneehng by the 
side of her husband, she raised her heart to Hearen. Deeply 
^d she feel the happiness of her position, — she was aware 
of the innumerable blessings which were showered upon he^ 
and she was grateful to the source, from whence they were 
derived. With all the stumbling-blocks, which the world 
places in the shape of idols, most particularly to the rich 
and prosperous, it is a blessed sight, to find some few, 
tasting the full cup of God's blessings, and remembering 
from whose hand their prosperity is derived. Surrounded 
by the pomp and pageantry of the world, so flattering to 
the senses — ^revelling in all that can stimulate and gratify 
the desires — ^too often do we find the claims of the heavenly 
Giver foi^tten, n^lected; and we tremble when we see 
the rich man, luxuriating in all the fleeting enjoyments oi 
his state, sporting amongst the most imminent of lasting 
dangers, and zialdng costly sacrifices of immortal happiness, 
to the shrmt; of levity, vanity, and foUy. Such a picture is 
fearful — ^is sorrowful : but how blessed, how beautiful is the 
reverse! — ^when we can contemplate riches and station 
diflHising a beneficial influence, shedding hght and lustre 
over the sphere in which their radiant beams are cast ; and 
by the example of those in elevated life, drawing many 
humbler and less highly-gifted to the one only lasting source 
of happiness. The miserable fly naturally to Him, whose 
arms are ever open to receive the sorrowfiDl ; but sad it is, 
though true, that as men become prosperous, so in propor* 
tion, do they often retreat from God ; but not the really 
well-directed heart, — ^that will incline to Him the more it 
receives at hii hand. How well would it be for the mighty 
to remember, that it is for them, whimi His power hai 
exalted, to proclaim loudly and boldly that name — ^to recol- 
lect, with trembling, the heavy responsibility, which an 
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abundance of His rich gifts brings along with them ; where 
much is given, much indeed is required. The highly- 
favoured by fortune, are intended to be a shining light, to 
draw others, who are but too ready in all things to copy the 
manners, aad follow the examples, of their superiors. 

The Countess, young as she was, thoughtless as she might 
have appeared to the casual observer, had, in some points, 
advanced beyond her years. She was, by nature and educa- 
tion, unaffectedly religious ; and here her best feelings of 
piety seemed to be called forth. In the quiet, unostentatious 
country church — the fine voice of Mr. Herbert rendering 
still more impressive the beautiful words of the hturgy — 
her husband mingling his prayers with hers — surrounded by 
their own people, hearts which she knew were all beating 
with devoted affection towards them,— then did her feelings 
seem to expand more than ever, with gratitude to God, for 
the abundance and. value of the blessings He had thus 
poured upon her. Hie sun of prosperity, she felt, was 
shining brightly over her head; the most favourable gale 
was carrying her gently through the stream of life ; and this 
feeling made her look up with thankfulness, and yet with 
timidity, to the awful hand of Providence, which was 
stretched so benignantly over her head. 

Why should she be so favoured ? And fo];;tunately retain- 
ing, through all this smiling prospect, the remembrance of 
the instabiUty of human happiness, she inwardly aspirated, 
*' Oh may I continue virtuous, in the flowery path in which 
I am now walking; and which, though at present, is 
assuredly one of pleasantness and peace, I must ever keep 
in mind may still abruptly terminate !" 

Would that such feehngs predominated more generally, 
in the minds of the young and highly-gifted ! Then would 
there be a greater co-operation in virtue ; charity, goodness, 
and benevolence, would oftener walk side by side, hand in. 
hand; and these graces would bring forth more abundant 
fruits, springing, as they would then do, from cultivated 
soil, attaining the Christian growth — plants from the garden 
of God! 
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CIIAPTEU XXVT. 

•« What lonely magnificence Btretcbes arouna. ! 
Each sight how sublime! and how awful ea.clx sound I 
All hushed and serene, as a region of dreams. 
The mountains repose 'mid the roar of tlie 8t;ireajms = 
Their glens of black umbrage, by cataracts i^ven. 
But calm their blue tops, in the beauty of beaven." 

Nathkb, as well as every advant^e arising from weakU, 
geemed to combine, to gratify the sexises of orur heroine. 
The scenery which surrounded the park, on. every side, wa^ 
bold and beautiM in the extreme. Accompanied by th^ 
voun-' Braces and Mr. Stanley, mounted on a sure-foote^ 

BonvTwrth Reginald always at its head a post which n^ 

itmaderation would have tempted him to rehnquish—hej. 
«nart London bonnet exchanged for a cottage straw whioj^ 
ahe had purchased in the village, the fac-sxmile of the oi,^ 
worn by Alice, but upon which Ma'mselle Lisette, R,t. 
xuanv Kiimaces and excUmations of contempt, had twute^ 
ribbon; and decorated with a httle cap, on Lady Elmsdale.^ 
S, completely altered its originaUy humhle appearaoo^* 
KU valleys she wandered, ^th her tram ; bety,,^^ 
^3ns, tosLd together in every wdd ^d r'^ ttaJm^J 
^^^Wp with fainumerahle cascades dashmg from tj, J*^ 
"^"^i^Mr^S «^ teautifal hd.e at the bottom. J^^ 
Tr^^Zt aStiou did her eye, which had never l^^h 
Sked on so grand a style of -^^^'^f^ *« effe^^^ 
£ Sbt and sh^e on the hills, the bnUumt form, the * ^ 

Ws" of tS mS^^l ^^^ "r^rCT *' i' *'^ 

^imes entirely blotting them out of the Wdsca J*"' "^d 

TrS -ay b^ degrees. a.d ascendmg to t^^^tUe, 

like a cloud of smoke. *^^Ti8, 
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"Reginald!" exclaimed Nina, one day, after having 
gazed with silence on the spectacle of sublimity; " I could 
never before appreciate what Ossian meant, by the thick 
mists of the valley, and the ragged skirts of a cloud, as it 
sails slowly over the dark heath. I can now fancy I see the 
very grey cloud of which his father's robe is made. My 
taste has imdergone a complete change. I us^d to love the 
idea of the flowery meadows, and murmuring streams ; but 
henceforth give me the rude mountain — the roaring torrent, 
flind rocky precipices : not but that I could still wander with 
dehght in that sequestered vale ;" and she pointed to a fair 
spot of cultivated beauty, in the valley below, which formed 
a striking feature in the landscape; "but here, on thia 
mountain-top, my soul feels more elevated — ^more exalted^ 
when I look round upon this scene of magnificent grandeur." 

Lord Elmsdale's business made it impossible for him to 
accompany his young wife in her rambles, detained as he 
was, each day, at the scene of action, the Election. This 
was the only drawback to her perfect happiness. The whole 
of the day was spent by the young party abroad — a cold 
repast always followed them, and the cloth was laid anywhere 
their fancy prompted. 

What health and happiness shone in the countenance of 
the youthful Nina ! Her complexion seemed hourly to gain 
a more glowing tint — her eye shone brighter, under the 
influence of the invigorating air which blew upon her; it 
was a life so natural to the young. How gaily did her 
spirits rebound! She seemed to tread on air, so Ught was 
h^ heart. 

" Oh, that Lord Ehnsdale could always be with me !" waft 
the only murmur that passed her lips. 

But then again, meeting with him on her return, was a 
pleasure in anticipation. To find him standing on the steps, 
awaiting her approach — ^his smile of welcome ! — and then 
her delight in telling him all she had seen and felt. And 
as he sat on his large carved oak chair, cushioned with 
crimson velvet, and she, on a low stool, nestled at his feet» 
her head resting upon his knee for rc^pose, after the fatigue 
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of the day, her eyes lifted up to meet those which were hent 
upon her, with an expreasioxi of charmed interest, whilst she 
gave a vivid recital of her adventures — ^her feeUngs — ^her 
happiness ! Oh 1 it was a pleasant sight— one upon which 
the eye could rest with repose, as well as pleasure ! 

The noble, commanding countenance of the Earl-^hia 
lofty brow— his dark, intellectual eye ! — ^he looked indeed a 
mortal in the pride of manhood and of station ; and he sat in 
his own proud halls, the lord of all ! 

There was something imposing in the air of the Gothic 
apartment, they now inhabited ; every object around seemed 
to tell of the greatness of the owner. But to read his 
countenance, as at that moment, with looks of passionate 
fondness, he gazed on the sweet eyes which were with such 
perfeet confidence fixed upon him— at once it might have 
been discovered, what he deemed his best — ^his most precious 
treasure. Lands — ^fortune^-^rank — station — all were slight 
joys, compared to the delight which he tasted, in loving, 
and administering to the happmess of his much-loved wife ; 
who, with all her childlike simpticity, was replete with 
ardent feeling, and looked up to him, with intense love and 
gratitude, for having made her the most blest of mortals. 
Like those sacred vases of the ancients, the purity and 
delicacy of whose whiteness astonished the eyes, there 
emanated from her bosom, as from their centre, a flame ever 
vivid and brilliant, as it was eternal. 

There was a looker-on, ofttimes seated, book in hand, 
but whose eyes too often wandered in deep contemplation 
on this scene. Unfortunate Reginald I how dangerous was 
such a picture to him! He looked upon it fascinated; 
although, while thus employed, feelings of anguish, as yet 
undefined, began to gnaw upon his heart. Imperceptibly 
the storm had begun to gather in his breast — daily and 
hourly it was gaining ground. At first, so insidious were 
the advances of this desolating ravager, that he scarcely 
understood from whence arose his disquiet. But how was 
it, that at last his admiration became so painful a sensation ? 
When absent from hw, why did he feel so unsatisfied — so 

k2 
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miserable? And then again^ when he was even before her 
eyes^ what cai^sed the wayward feelings, which sometimes 
raised his soul to the highest pitch of ecstasy, and then left 
him wretched ? What could these dreadful feeUngs portend ? 
It was long before he could define their meaning. Such a 
thought as love, connected with Nina, did indeed partake 
too much of the nature of a crime — a sin of too vast a 
magnitude, for him to harbour for a moment — such an idea 
towards her, whom he respected as the very image of purity 
and virtue ! — the mfe of the man whom he revered and 
honoured — his benefactor, towards whom he was bound by 
every tie of deep gratitude, as well as attachment. 

. It was not till after his arrival at Elmsdale, that discovering 
with affright the altered state of his feelings, he began to 
take himself seriously to task. What could be the reason 
of the change that had come over him? His affections 
seemed all estranged; his home, once so much loved, had 
lost its charm — ^was almost distasteful to him; even his 
father's presence did not give him the pure delight it used 
to do, for something whispered to him, in his conscience, 
that he was not so deserving of that virtuous father's con- 
fiding love; and this feeling threw a constraint over his 
manner. 

And towards Alice, the dear companion — ^the indulgent 
friend of his childhood, and whom he even regarded with ^ 
greater tenderness in his riper years — ^how did he now turn 
in soul from her, vainly tutoring his feelings, to hide the 
estrangement he felt, towards renewing the former familiar 
warmth of their intercourse. 

Had he not once spoken words of love — ^breathed vows 
of constancy and devotion in her ear — then might she indeed 
have been again his comfort and his solace. As a sister, he 
must ever fondly love her ; but he now shrank, with almost 
shuddering horror, at the idea of having sworn to be her 
lover ; hoW repugnant was now the thought to him ! He 
ffelt, and truly, that he had never regarded her with any 
sentiment, save that of calm, brotherly love ; and when he 
now looked upon poor Alice, it was with an expression, for 
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which he hated himself, hut which, in the morhid state of 
his feeUngs, he could not repel — it was with an eye of coldj 
of unkind criticism ; comparisons arose to his mind, which 
were invidious — cruel — ^ungenerous ! and the rememhrance 
that he liad compromised himself, and the feeling that he 
had tendered to her a heart, which he had now no longer 
power to hestow, added to his hittemess. 

But still he longed for that confidence, which had ever, 
in his younger days, heen of ^such comfort to him; he longed 
to pour forth, as heretofore, in her ready ear, the tale of 
all his feehngs. He knew that she would console — ^would 
counsel him; hut he had placed a harrier hefore this 
privilege : the relation in which he stood towards her, 
destroyed their former intercourse. Now, painfully as was 
his mind occupied, there were none to whom he could con- 
fide his perplexities ; and as the morhid state of his heart 
began to develop itself, it was with horror and despair, that 
Reginald discovered that his peace and happiness were 
gone, and that he was sinning, by daring to allow his pre- 
sumptuous heart to throb with feelings of unhallowed im- 
])etuosity, whilst contemplating the charms of his patron's 
wife. And whilst we blame, we cannot but pity the unfor- 
tunate youth, for his agony was as great as his crime. He 
was overwhelmed with shame and confusion. His pale 
cheek, and altered countenance, told but too truly, how 
violent were his internal suiferings. His father began to 
look upon him with anxiety. 

" Reginald," he said to him one day, after having watched, 
for some time, the silent abstraction of his looks ; " you must 
not leave home again — ^this transplantation from your native 
soil does not suit you — ^the excitement is too great : I fan* 
cied change would benefit you ; but on the contrary — ^your 
eheek has lost its freshness — ^your eye its cheerful bright- 
ness. You must return to us, my boy; the mountain 
breezes are necessary to your existence." 

But at this proposition Reginald was aghast ! Though 
he deplored his sin, he still hugged it to his heart ; he had 
not strength so suddenly to relinqiush it. 
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'* My dear father," he said, " you are wrong, believe me. 
I am well and happy, and I trust, useful to the Earl ; it is 
your imagination alone that has created the change which 
you fancy in my appearance/' And henceforward, in his 
presence, he endeavoured to assume a wild gaiety, which 
was forced and unnatnral; and during his visits to the 
cottage his bearing assumed a totally new character. He 
talked and laughed in a sort of reckless manner which, 
though it might deceive the fond indulgent father, was per- 
fectly understood by one, who watched him with all the 
acute tact of a woman that loves. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

*' One struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend the heart in twain; 
One long last look to lore and thee ; 
Then back to busy life a^ain." 

Alice saw, with one glance, and her heart was very sick ; 
it was the end of her tale of love. She must, by a des- 
perate effort, pluck out by the very roots a feeling which 
she knew could never prosper. Before she had seen the 
young Countess, an instinct had whispered that her superior 
attractions had totally eclipsed the humble charms which 
she might once have possessed in the eyes of Reginald. 
The feelings of the poor girl had been sadly harassed ; but 
scarcely could there be foimd a being more unselfish — more 
self-sacrificing, than Alice. 

But she had the passions of a woman ; and before Nina's 
arrival at Elmsdale, she could not divest herself of a pre- 
judice, savouring very much of dishke, against her; but 
when she had seen the Countess, in spite of herself, she 
could not retain anything like an unkind sentiment towards 
her ; and to her own surprise, began immediately to appre- 
ciate the extraordinary fascination of her manners; and, 
added to an elegance of appearance, and refinement most 
peculiar, she discovered that her mind was most beautifully 
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ccmstitBted, her seatiiiients pure and exalted; it wbs <mfy 
for a moment liiat ihe idea rested upon her mind that it 
nught be possible that, yoimg and inracperi^iced. Lady 
^Untsdale might have encouraged sentiments, which Alice 
«aw with dismay were overwhelming the mind of Reginald. 

But, no ! — ^with i^ame at her own imagination, she dis- 
carded the thought for ever ; for cduld th«« be any love 
more perfect than her devotion towards her lord ? And on 
further acquaintance, she found, that in this fair young girl 
l^ere beat a heart as firmly principled as ever headed under 
the breast ci a mortal woman. Alice pondered over the 
bereaved state of her feelings, and she fdt but too cer- 
tainly that her early dream had vanished for ever. She 
well knew l&e nature of Reginald; she had foreseen it all. 
Her own weak folly had led her to nurtare, what her better 
reason had ever told her would prove a delusion — an igms 
fatuus ; and now she saw the mist had fallen from his feel- 
ings, which had made him view under a warmer medium 
the affection which habit had engendered towards her as his 
•cousin. 

A blnsh of mortified— df idmosi indagnant feeling, fiushed 
her chedc, as the thought passed slowly and painftdly 
through her mind. She leant her head upon her hand, and 
mused; and whilst thus engaged, her usually mild eye 
might have been seen to fiash, and her lip curl with some- 
thmg like contempt. 

But this did not last very long. A passionate burst of 
tears succeeded. She clasped her hands. 

" Poor — ^poor Reginald !" she exclaimed ; " what will be 
his fate ? Such a direful sin — to love the wife of another !" 
And her pure mind shrank with afiiight at the bare idea. 
*' As for sJl I feel, what is it to be compared to the tortures 
which he must, and will, endure? I will assist to save . 
bim — ^to counsel him, with all the tender energy of an 
anxious sister ; and at least endeavour to lead him from a 
path surrounded, on all sides, by such dangers to his peace 
•of mind. For myself — it is all over; and perhaps it is as 
meH. But why should I utter the word perhaps ? It is 
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indeed well — ^nght and merciful, as is every decree of the 
Almighty. Had the fondest — the dearest wishes of this 
weak heart, heen accomplished — had he, in his blindness, 
made me his,'' and here Alice sighed bitterly — "had I 
indeed become his wife, and afterwards discovered that he 
saw others more after the model that he had pictured to 
himself as formed to ensure his happiness — had I seen that 
he could dwell upon another with more delight than on 
myself — oh, God! how then could my fond heart have 
borne it ? — ^how miserable then would have been my fate T 
But what is to be done?" she continued to soliloquize. 
" What plan ought I to pursue ? For though lost to me^ 
why should he be lost to himself? Reginald, ever beloved,, 
your fate will be to me the strongest point of interest I can 
have. But — " and she hastily brushed the tears from her 
eyes-^" here he is, with Lady Elmsdale, coming across the 
lawn. How animated are Reginald's looks, as he Ustens ta 
her lively conversation I My uncle has joined them. Can 
I wonder at his admuation for her ? How irresistible is her 
smile as she greets his father — how affectionately she takes 
my uncle's arm, and leaning upon it, looks up into his face 
with the affection of a daughter ! But they are approaching 
my window^ and calling for me — oh, how unfit am I ta 
appear!" 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

"Oh! where is love? 
'TiB in the short-lived meteor glowing. 
The stream above; 
And affection ceaseth. 
As that light decreaaeth. 
Or sinks in the streamlet flowing.** 

Lady Elmsdale had thought, for the first few days of her 
sojourn in the country, that there really was such a thing 
in this world as perfect happiness, notwithstanding all that 
had been sung and said upon the subject of the impossibility 
of its existence. She laughed at the assertion ; she felt 
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sucli entire felicity, that at least she thought she must be a 
favoured mortal — an exception to the general rule. 

It was not until some days of uninterrupted sunshine had 
elapsed, that she began to feel that a cloud might occa- 
sionally dim the horizon of the brightest of skies. Her 
disposition was kindness itself — her pleasure was enhanced 
by seeing those around her as happy as herself; and from 
hence arose the first drawback to her perfect content. 

One of her liveliest anticipations had been the joy she 
expected to have it in her power to diffuse. The good Mr. 
Stanley ! — ^what delight did she imi^ine he would derive 
from the unlooked-for return of his beloved and only son ! 
And Alice and Reginald — ^the lovers ! how would they bless 
her name, for bringing them once more together — ^what 
rapturous joy would be there ! 

But when she had time to turn from her own ecstatic 
enjoyment, in finding herself at her own beautiful home, 
unrestrained by the fetters of a world, which the peculiar 
bias of her disposition taught her to despise — ^when her eye 
began at length to contemplate the countenances of the 
friends whom she had hoped to make so happy, her quick 
perceptions told her, in a moment, that aU was not right. 
The old man had an anxious expression as he regarded his 
son : Alice looked careworn ; and although' she evidently 
exerted herself, sadness was strugghng with her efforts at 
cheerfulness ; and it was with surprise and disappointmenty 
that Nina was obliged to confess to herself that she could 
perceive no indication of love between Reginald and hia 
cousin ; on the contrary, with mutual consent, they seemed 
to avoid each other. , 

This was all strange — ^passing strange, she thought ; thai 
clinging to her favourite fancy, she endeavoured to persuade 
herself — ^' Might it not be the timidity of true love, which 
ever seeks to conceal its existence?" Nina knew how to 
appreciate the feeling ; the recollection was vivid upon her 
young mind; how strongly — ^how painfully she had felt it 
~-even she, who now luxuriated in the fiill^ bold confidence 
of requited affection. 
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She' had become quite at her ease with Mr. Herbert ; his 
countenance, from whence beamed benevolence, added to 
Ins nchty ccdtivated mind, gained for him at once a place in 
lier worm heart. Sometimes, when she looked at him, asd 
then i^ain turned a speonlative glance at Alice — noticed the 
attention — ^the sofikness of his manners towards her — ^beheld 
Imn dwelling with delight on her mild countaumce — listen- 
ing to every word with rapt attention^anticipating her 
slightest wish, this she thought certainly much more like a 
lover than the cold statue^like Reginald, who quite provoked 
ber by his insensibility; and then an idea would strike 
her, which rather overthrew the romantic plan she had 
formed for the plot of her little drama of real life. 

Mr. Herbert was — ^aud she felt sony to be obliged to 
allow it — ^much more formed 1;o constitute the happiness of 
Alice than R^inald; for though the latter possessed the 
beauty of a young Antinous— was clever, talented, and full 
<ci attractive qualities, still he looked so youthfol ; and lus 
disposition, the little Countess had discovered, was versatile 
-—his mind wanted ballast. A few years of experience, she 
gravely argued within herself, would make him more suit- 
Able as a lover; and, in the meanwhile, she thought it 
would have been just as well, had it so happened that love 
had never been a question between them, and that Alice 
<could have fixed her affections upon Mr. Herbert. 

But love is a wayward passion, and there is no reasonii^ 
with it. It often fixes itself where it is least expected— 
least in diaiacter with the dii^siticm of the person who is 
entangled in its meshes. The strangest inconsistencies 
daily do we see engendered by its influence. The blind 
god Cupid seems authorized in taking the most unwarrant- 
4ible liberties^ and indulging in the most out-of-the-way 
ireaks ; and, triumphing over impossibilities, he rushes <m 
lus mad career, never heeding in his path the sober matron 
Beason ; she is put aside as a stumbling-block— a trouble- 
4some obstacle. 

Could Nina have taken a peep into the secret recesses of 
the heart of Mr. Herbert, perhaps she might have found a 
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Strange reciprocity of idefts^ with those that had lately found 
their way into her mind. He was appalled hy the disco- 
very that the affections of Alice were fettered — ^that they 
were not free to hestow upon him; and when conviction 
pointed to Reginald as. his rivals then did hope sink within 
him, as he noted the matchless heauty of the youth — the 
extraordinary grace of his person. What a subject for a 
first love ! — Mr. Herbert, in the soUtude of his home, on 
the night of Reginald's abrupt appearance at the cottage — 
that home which he had fondly hoped to see graced by her 
whom he now knew loved another — there he endeavoured 
to subdue the pain this discovery had caused to throb with 
such violence at his heart. But he must strive against it — 
never let it be known that he had been so weak as to piace 
his affections thus rashly. " He never to]d his love ;" and 
its existence must now remain for ever buried in his breast. 
He passed a miserable night; but he possessed a power 
over himself, which reason and reflection bestow on all 
those whose minds are regulated by its dictates. He had 
but one line to pursue. 

But his eyes, with keen avidity, rested on the pair; 
although the sight was torture, still he must gaze on, and 
it was not long before he perceived that which to think 
upon bewildered his mind. Could it be possible — ^and he 
might have felt joy and hope, had not the pale and still 
more saddened countenance of Ahce checked every feelii^, 
save that of sympathy — ^for did not she also suffer from the 
pangs of unrequited love ? In the generosity of his devo- 
tion, he would have found it in his heart rather to relinquish 
her for ever, than to have seen the poor girl thus sinking 
under a load of grief, which seemed to eat at her very 
heartstrings ; and he turned with dislike from his insensible 
rival. 

Thus everything, instead of going on smoothly and joy- 
fully, as Nina had expected, was all h tort h traversj and 
(here was, besides, a new cause of something bordering on 
annoyance. It was just beginning to dawn upon her mind, 
a faint idea that certainly a great alteration had taken place 
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in Reginald. Something was the matter with him; bat 
what she could not understand. She had hardly time or 
opportunity to talk to Lord Elmsdale on the subject, and 
somehow or other she felt unwilling tq do so. We have 
before mentioned, that Lady Elmsdale painted with a degree 
of science, very unusual in a lady artist. She had pleased 
herself, by intending to execute a likeness of Reginsddy, 
which she might present to his father ; but she found that 
she did not proceed as well as she could wish in the task. 
The expression of his countenance varied so constantly, and 
never once assumed that which she wished to commit to the 
canvas. Little did her innocent heart imagine the mischief 
she was doing, and the torture he was enduring, when she 
fixed her eyes upon him, and that their dangerous power 
was working destruction to his peace of mind. 

'^ Reginald!" she exclaimed one day, starting up sud- 
denly, quite out of patience with the ill success of the 
morning's sitting, and altogether, she knew not why, pro- 
voked by something in his glance, which she did not com- 
prehend or like — " you are quite altered since you came to 
Ehnsdale ; really I fancy even your looks are changed : you 
have got a stupid way of fixing your eyes on people, and 
staring as if you were for ever lost in thought. I imagined 
it would be the easiest task in the world to take your like- 
ness; but I am disappointed, and you have done nothing 
but disappoint me since I came here.'* 

And petulantly pushing aside the drawing materials, 
Nina walked out of the room, evidently rather out of 
humour. 



CHAPTER XXIX. ; 

- Hail, holy love I thou word that sume all bliss. 
Gives and receives all bliss — ^fullest when most 
Thou givest! spring-head of all felicity; 
Deepest when most is drawn — emblem of God !*• 

Time flew wth rapid wings ; the election was over, and few 
days remained of the Elmsdales' stay in the countiy. The 
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£arlj released from the tiresome aad amioying business of a 
contested election*, gave himself up to the full enjoyment of 
relaxation and repose, before he should again embark upon 
the stormy sea of public life. 

Thoroughly he enjoyed his holiday, although it was not 
one of idleness ; for in the country he had always plenty to 
4o— directions to give — alterations to plan — the claims and 
. wants of his tenantry to investigate and reheve ; for com- 
pletely as he relied upon the justice and integrity of Mr. 
Stanley, still it was his deUght to be himself, whenever it 
were possible, the arbitrator of every act. 

How Nina loved to accompany him in all his rambles ! 
Leaning on his arm in rapt attention, she would listen to 
the animated and edifying conversations between the Earl 
and his enlightened steward. How deeply interested was 
she in all they said — ^how fully and enthusiastically did she 
enter into each scheme suggested by her lord ! Every pur- 
suit connected with the country had ever been to her a 
source of delight, and here she could enjoy the bias of this 
incHnation in the fullest perfection. There was, indeed, a 
bright future for our heroine ; and so she thought, when 
her years of probation would be over, and she should be 
permitted to take up her abode in this beautiful place as her 
home ; and many were the bright pictures her imagination 
embodied, as she walked silently by the side of her husband. 
Looking around, her eyes with delight falling in every 
direction upon the beauties of this princely domain, could 
we have read her inward aspirations, perhaps they might 
have been, " Oh, that I may have children — a son to in- 
herit his father's virtues !" 

And how ecstatic was the delight which caused her heart 
to beat so high when she thought of the joy of such a 
moment; when she might see her husband look, for the 
-first time, upon an infant heir. 

Perhaps what had suggested these ideas most strongly to 
her mind, at the moment to which we allude, was the dr- 
eumstance of Mrs. Wilson's having, the very morning we 
now particularize, taken her through a suite of rooms which 
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weve eofttiguouB ta the apartments ike ought to have in* 
habited, had not they been unfcxtunately disnumtled of their 
'< blue damask hangings'^ the day before her amyal. This 
suite had been the nurseries of the Earl of filmsdale and 
Ins sister, and so tenaciously did the late Countess chng to 
the associaticms connected with the youth of her children, 
that she had never allowed any of the nursery furniture ta 
be displaced. She had always lived in the hope of seeing 
the same apartments occupied by the children oi her son i 
but such happiness was not destined to be her portion. 

There were to be seen, in high preservation, the selfsame 
two little beds, and even some of the toys, which had be- 
guiled the happy days of the infancy of Lord Elmsdale and 
Lady Julia. The rocking-horse stood in all the moekery of 
high action and fiill gallop, but minus the tail. The lai^ 
tenantless doU's-bed was also to be seen. The Httle high 
chairs, and the tittle low chairs, all desolate and empty, with 
their arm. stretched out, as if coorting to be agai^ fiUed ! 
And then Mrs. Wilson, with a kind of tenadous pomposity, 
introduced the young Countess to a curious old cradle of 
dark carved oak. 

" This, my lady," she said, with a toss of the head, '' you 
may despise, as old fashioned and cumbersome; sure and 
certain, it is not like the modem fooleries in which poor 
babies are now forced to sleep— no better than doU's-beds, 
&r too fine to be comfortable for the tittle darlings. But," 
she continued, swelling with indignity, till she worked her- 
self into a passion, — '^I should tike to challenge any one 
to find me, amongst the present milk-and-water race, two 
such men as have been reared in that same cradle — the 
present lord and his noble father. Many, and many's the 
time," she continued, softening at the recollection, " I've 
rocked the dear baby in it — I think I can see him now — 
God bless his bonny face ! Oh, was he not a fine fellow ? 
None of your now-a-days children, brought up by a pam- 
pered wet-nurse ! No ; my lady did her duty by her own 
boy, and I was his nurse." And the old woman drew her- 
self up with the dignity of a Pasta, when she pronounced the 
monosyllable, lol 
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''None of jour new-fiungted ways for me, ivith their 
boisinettes, and their bottles, and all th^ unnatural con* 
tiivances. I had always my good rocking-cradlc^ and a. 
handsome boatful of thick p^ between whiles. You may 
laugh> my lady ; but it makes me just mad, wh^a Lady 
Julia comes down with her dear children, to see them all sa 
mismanaged by their fine kdy nmrses, without pockets, and 
with their black silk aprons, forsooth ! But I won't let 
them come into this room, with all their sneers, and turn* 
ing^up nosea— no, not I ; the pow babes they are much to 
be pitied.'^ 

'* But they are lovely, fine, happy, heakhy-looking crea» 
tares," interposed the Countess. 

" Oh, yes, my lady, that is all their nature-— all owing to 
tlie blood that runs in their yeins— no thanks to any one^ 
What would they have been, had I had the rearing of them ? 
Would you believe it, they are not even allowed to sleep 
with a nightcap to cover their poor heads ; and when I 
found fiuilt, and at last brought a warm comfortable one to 
the nurse, for the baby, who had a cold, with a bit of new 
fmmel sewn just upon the crown, she tossed her head and 
said, ' I should like to hear what Sir Charles Clarke would 
say to that !' ' Marry, come up !' said I, ' Sir Charles 
Fiddlesticks!— do you think I do not know better than 
he?'" 

Nina dared not laugh, although she felt inclined; but 
she perceived that this was the most tender point of the 
d-devaiit nurse; and indeed, although her sense of the 
ludicrous was always very strong, at this moment she was 
so delighted with all the reminiscences of the infancy of her 
lord, that she fully participated in the old woman's feeUngs 
— at least, those which declared his superiority to the rest 
of the world. She did not even feel inclined to laugh very 
heartily, and she looked on every object with a feeling of 
deep interest. 

But Mrs. Wilson was not done. She was still harping 
on the merits of the cradle. 

We had it very grand, my lady, although we were 
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above the trumpery of pink Persian and book-muslin. I 
will show you our quilt;" and opening a drawer, she 
brought forth, with great pride and dignity, a coverlet of 
the most magnificent old point-lace, lined with what had 
been rich white satin ; but time had changed its hue to 
yellow. 

" This was our style!" she continued, throwing it pom- 
pously over the cradle. 

Nina stooped down and looked into the little bed — ^and 
why, she could hardly herself have defined — ^but whilst thus 
employed, tears gathered in her eyes. Perhaps they arose 
from a quick succession of thought, which glanced across her 
mind; perhaps it was the first rush of maternal feelings' 
which, in after-life, so strongly, tenderly, devotedly beat in 
her breast. She thought of her husband, and she thought 
of the child she hoped, one day, to watch slumbering in 
that very cradle. 

She was silent for a few moments, for she could not 
speak ; but when she did command her voice, she turned to 
the old housekeeper, and taking her hand, she said — 

" We must pray, good Mrs. Wilson, that we may all live 
to see another boy lying in your favourite cradle, who may 
grow up in every way worthy of being son and grandson of 
those who have already occupied it. You may be assured* 
that if ever I am blest with a child," and here the young 
wife blushed, even while she smiled, " no other bed shall 
it have. I should not fancy any baby of mine would 
prosper, were I to provide It any other. Oh, Mrs. WikonJ" 
she exclaimed with animation, " how I hope I shaU have a 
son ! — ^and you shall teach me to bring him up in all ways 
to be like his father." 

*' God grant indeed you may, my dear young lady I" ex- 
claimed the highly gratified old woman; ''and my earnest 
prayer will be, that the boys may be like my lord, and 
the little ladies no better nor no worse than their sweet 
mamma!" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

<* Thingd base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Loye can transpose to form and dignitjr. 
liove looks not with the eyes, but vith the mindr 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind ; 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste ; 
lyings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 
As waggish boys in game, themselves forswear, 
60 the boy Love is peijured everywhere.** 

''My dearest Nina/* said Lord Elmsdale, as she was 
seated on her favourite low chair, according to custom, 
close to his side, ''I do not fancy you in your usual 
spiiits !" 

He had been looking at her for some moments, hut she 
was apparently so absorbed by the book that was open upon 
her knee, that she was unconscious of his observation. He 
thought she looked grave, and paler than usual ; but per- 
haps that might have been occasioned by her countenance 
being partially shaded by her long ringlets, which hung 
partly uncurled by the damp atmosphere of a rainy 
evening. 

Nina half smiled, and the colour returned to her cheek. 

'* I did not imagine there was any difference in my de- 
meanour," she answered. 

"After all," continued the Earl, "I beUeve, you little 
versatile being, that you do not find the country so very, 
very superior to your London life; for certainly you were in 
much higher glee before you came to Elmsdale." 

"Oh! don't say so— pray don't say so," replied Nina, 
looking very much annoyed. " You wrong me there — bit- 
terly wrong me; and it is cruel in you to say so. K you 
only knew how much I love this place — ^how ardently I 
wish I never were to quit it !" 

L 
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I^ord Elmsdale smiled at her yehemence. 

" But certainly," said he, " I will not give up my first 
•pinion, that there is something upon that Uttle mind. I 
know every turn and twist of your countenance, — ^not a 
shadow is lost upon me ; so tell me, dearest, what has dis- 
turbed your serenity?" 

Nina paused for some moments, and then laughingly 
rephed — 

" Assuredly you are a conjuror. Well, as you have dis- 
covered it, I win just confess that I have been a little bit 
vexed — ^a httle bit disappointed; but if I say why, you 
must promise not to laugh at me." 

" I can never laugh at anything that really annoys you, 
Nina." 

" Now that is kind, and like yourself," ahe replied ; " wy 
I win tell you all. Like a spoUt child as I am, I am too 
apt to expect to have everything my own way, and I begin 
to find that cannot always be the case. You know that I 
had settled that Reginald was in love with Alice; and, after 
all, I believe- he does not care a straw for her." 

" Is tfai* the great grievance?" exclaimed Lord Elmsdale, 
Ittttghing. '< Match-makii]^ is a thankless office, Nina, and 
ofttimes dangerous." 

^* But what discomposes me," continued the Countess, 
not heeding the Earl's last speech, " is, that I am sure Alice 
likes him very much, and is truly unhappy, poor girl ! And 
another provoking part of the business is, that I am certain 
Mr. Herbert is attached to AHee; and that would be such a 
much better match, after all, for her. Ueginald is so far too 
young." 

** Upon my word« Nina, you have come out in quite a 
new character. J£ you go on pairing and matching in this 
manner, when you have half-a-dozen daughters to dispose 
of, you will be the terror of the whole of the male species." 

** Oh," she replied, *' I had nothing to do with making 
liiem hXL in love with each other. I only wished to be in- 
stramental in ensuring their happines8> thinking that there 
was great affection subsisting between Reginald and Alice. 
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'' Oh, yes !'' resmned the Earl, '' I see exactly how the 
matter stands. My dear little wife had fanned a pretty 
lomance in her head, and she is rather vexed because her 
hero and heroine will not act their parts can amore.** 
. '^ I knew you would make a joke of the matter/' said 
Nina, in rather an afironted tone of ▼(nee. " In my opinion* 
it is a serious business, for there are many at this moment 
made unhappy by it. Have you not remarked how sad poor 
Ahce is, aldiough she exerts herself to hide her feelings? 
Reginald looks miserable and dtered; and Mr. Herbert 
watches it all with such a mehmdioly expression of eonnte* 
nance." And here Nina appeared almost ready to cry herself. 

Although it had never been the Earrs metier to take any 
interest, or part, in such matters aa affaires de cceur, and 
moreover, he had rather a contempt for the follies of youth- 
ful lovera> yet in this uistanee, he became roused to some* 
thing like real earnestness, in a caaae, which however trivial 
m shmt time ago it might have appeared to him, had ac* 
quind in^ortaace from being a theme of interest to his 
Nina. 

<' I SOB sony indeed to hear all this," he said, in a sooth- 

ing tone.; <' particularly as I can scarcely aeo how one caa 

be of use to any of the parties concerned. It is a difficult 

matter to interfere amongst lovers. And as for endeavour* 

mg to direct the shafts of Cupid, as well mig^t we try t» 

Ikr the motions of the weatheroodk. Love ia aa wayward 

mid micertain aa tiie wind that blows. Bcm't you know^ 

ny pNtty one, what die poet saya-^ 
'X«ove 1 lOTe 1 What ia love ? 
Thing of air, or Heaven aboy.e ? 
Or did tt take its Mrth. 
'MMrt tkB dnfaMB of tha aartli. 
Springing upwvdB, aa a U^^t 
Streams across a starless night? 
IWl of ftuMf, flill of seeming, 
FqU of endless daylight drsamiafl^ 
like the Asiatic mon. 
Is the wOd-winged ereatore boni^ — 
Bnrstiag ikom the onciowlad miad, 
Whieh bafors was yonng andhliad. 
Like the coming of the sun. 
And gajr as tiioogh the goal weie woaP 

l2 
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I learnt tliis, Nina, Ttrhen I was labouring under the spell» 
you so mischieyously cast around me." 

Nina smiled ; but her thoughts seemed still fixed upont 
the subject of her previous conversation. 

*' But/' she said, '' I have no patience with them all. 
They seem all playing at cross-purposes, standing so fool* 
ishly in each other's way." 

" Yes/' replied Lord Elmsdale, " but I fear we must let 
them stand, till they choose of their own accord to move. 
Bacon says, or quotes, I forget which, that it is impossible 
to love, and be wise; therefore, if Alice really love the 
insensible Reginald, how can we expect her to see her own 
advantage, and transfer her affections to Herbert? At least, 
not yet. We must give her time. Absence may do much ; 
and certainly, as yon say, she would have better chance of 
happiness, with a more steady character. It would be 
ridiculous for her to think of Reginald, He is too young, 
his tastes are unformed. I always threw cold water over 
your scheme, you may remember. Our young secretary is 
too juvenile even to think of love ; and as for matrimony, 
twenty years hence will do for that. It \^ill all come right, 
you will see; so pray don't fidget yom'self, and let the 
lovers manage their own concerns. I desire you will not 
f orestal trouble, and volunteer to take the griefs of others 
upon your shoulders, for want of burdens of your own. Be 
happy, dearest, whikt you can. Alice is a charming girl, 
and I am sure she has strength and firmness to bear her 
through any disappointment of this description; as for 
Reginald, never mind his grave looks. Of course, he is a 
little ashamed of his fickleness ; and I am glad he smarts 
for it, and that he has the feeling to be sorry for the pain 
he has inflicted upon Alice. No doubt, having seen no one 
but her, he made her his ideal goddess of perfection ; an 
acquaintance with the world has cleared the mist from hi» 
eyes, and fortunately for her. She is too good to be thrown 
away on one who could not value her." 

The subject here dropped. The arrival of the party from 
the cottage, interrupted the conversation. They had walked,. 
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4iTined with umbrellas, aad cloaks^ through the rain, to pass 
the evening at the Castle. It was mth no small degree 
of satisfaction, that they gathered round the cheerful wood 
fire, that blazed in the large Gothic grate ; and as Stanley 
warmed himself by its genial glow, he turned round, and 
said to Lord Elmsdale — 

" This reminds me, my lord, of the poem you were so 
fond of when a boy ; I think it begins thus : — 

* Heap high the fire with wood, and let the blaze 
With mimic sunshine gild oqr gloomy room. 
The rising flame now spreads a cheerM ray; 
We hover round, rejoicing in the heat ; 
The stiffened limbs relax, the heart dilates.*" 

** Yes," replied Lord Elmsdale, '^ those lines remind me 
of times long past. Those were my days of enthusiasm and 
romance. They were indeed pleasant days, but succeeded 
by years of feverish excitement, of restless ambition,— the 
turmoils and cares of one, who sought for fame — that ignis 
fatuus which allures so many from the path of peace, to the 
rugged one of toil and disappointment. No wonder that 
poets make Fame a monster. They describe her in part 
alluringly, and in part gravely, and sententiously. They 
say, ' Look how many feathers she has, so many eyes she 
has underneath, so many tongues, so many voices; she 
pricks up so many ears !' But now," continued the Earl, 
" I have descended from this dazzling, this unsatisfying 
pinnacle ; my ambition is gone. I have seen enough of the 
world and its fallacies. What, at a distance, or on a super-^ 
ficial view, we covet and admire, we see in its proper light 
when we eicamine it more closely. BeUeve me, that the 
world and its distinctions are like the colossal statue, whose 
immense size strikes the beholder far off with astonishment ; 
but when nearly viewed, appears disproportioned, unshapely, 
and rude. I am returning, thank Heaven ! to my oiiginal 
.feelings ; my heart is softened and subdued, and my thoughta 
and hopes all centered in my home — this home, to which, 
through all my worldly pursuits, my days of ambition, my 
mind has ever clung with fond affection and interest. And. 
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iAoB w the little fafay which has disenchanted me," he added^ 
M he tenderly stroked the fair head that leant against him.. 
''And now, Stanley, for the conclusion of the poem from 
which yon have just quoted, and which struck a chord at 
my heart, comiected with the old associations of hy-g(me 
days, and caused me thus to think aloud. If you haye 
forgotten it, I Ihonk I can repeat it ; and that beautifal ray 
of the departing sun, whidi atreams forth from the painted 
window, illustrates sweetly the words of the poem to which. 
I allude— 

The storm is past : the raging wind no more 
Between the mountains rushing, sweeps the vale. 
Dashing the hillowB of the troubled lake 
High into air; * « • 

From eveiy bongh» from every Jntfing rock 
The erystals hang ; the torrents roar has oeaifd^- 
As if that voioe, which called creation fJorth* 
Had said: BestiUr* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

* Ah t whereftire shonkl my tongne alone be flmter 
When every look, and eveiy motion tell— 
So plainly tell — and will not be fbrbid. 
That I adore thee r* 

''The last day!" s^hed Nina, as, having risen from her 
bed, she sat listlessly m her dressing-room, before she com- 
menced the duties of her morning toilette — ''the last day 
i^at I shall pass in this dear place, virhere I could be so 
happy ! And yet," she continued to ruminate, " happiness, 
after all, does not consist in any particular circumstance, 
place, or object. No ; it is the state of the mind that con- 
stitutes it 1" 

She sighed rather heavily. 
" " Here one might suppose that there could be nothing 
but peace, that trouble and perplexity would not dare to 
intrude themselves, in an atmosphere which seems to breathe 
«Kf innocence, goodness, and heanty; but, strange to say. 
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they will exist eveu here. I have certainly leamt wisdom> 
and it has taught me the lesson, to be content when I ank 
happy, not always wishing for something more. I have 
gained greater knowledge of myself, and of my hesetting 
foDies, since I have heen at Elmsdale, than I should have 
done for years in London ; and I think I have also acquired 
a clearer insight into the character of others. Here I feel 
my own deficiencies ; I have been made sensiUe how much 
my general character has need of improrement. I must 
indeed become very different, before I am worthy of being, 
the mistress of this place — ^the wife of my husband ! Amidst 
the imposing gnmdeur of aU around, how insignificant I 
feel ! When I see him surrounded by his own people, wha 
revere and worshq) him — ^when I look around, and behold 
him lord of all this princely domain, I feel that such a man 
ought to have possessed a wife more suited to his dignity, 
not a spoilt, pelted, foolish child, as I have ever been ; hi» 
wife should be honoured next to himself!" and a bright, 
colour flushed her cheeks, and a sparkle of indignation 
flashed from her eyes. 

'* My weaknesses must be very apparent, or I should not 
have been exposed to annoyances such as those which now 
make me so unhappy. Biub," and her thoughts seemed ta 
flow into a softer channel, ''how my husband loves m^ 
with all my fimlts, with all my frailties!" and tears of 
grateful tenderness filled her eyes. " I must pray to God," 
she added, with fervoinr, " to 8tr»i^;then all my resolutions 
to become more and more worthy to receive the ineatimEble 
blessing of his love, and every other mearcy which uqr 
bounteous God has so richly bestowed upon me, undeaenr'% 
ing and heedless as I have hitherto been I" 

And here the young Countess threw herself upon her 
knees, and devoutly oommenoed her morning prayer. In 
this act, the attitude she had unoonsciouBly taken, and the 
expression oi her countenance, might have suggested the 
recollection of the lovely description of a youthful petitioner^ 
10 Bweetty painted by the pen of a poet, who always writea 
directly to the 
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^ She roM from her nntronbled sleep, 

And put away her soft brown hair; 
And in a tone as low and deep 

As love'fi first whisper, breathed a prayor. 
Her 8now<whit« hands together pressed. 

Her blue eye sheltered in the lid. 
The folded linen on her breast. 

Just swelling with the charms it hid. 
And from her long and flowing dress. 

Escaped a bare and slender foot. 
Whose shape upon the earth did press. 

Like a new snow-flake, white and mate t < 

And there from slumber pure and warm. 

Like a young spirit fresh from Heaven, 
Shi bowed her slight and graceful form. 

And humbly prayed to be forgiren. 

** Oh, God ! if souls, unsoiled as these. 
Need daily mercy from Thy throne— 

If she upon her bended knees. 

Our loveliest, and our purest one— 

8he with a face so clear and bright, 

We deem her some stray child of lights* 

If she, with those soft eyes in tears. 

Day after day in her first years, 

liust kneel and pray for grace from Tbee,**- 

What far, far greater need have we 1 

How hardly, if she win not Heaven, 

Will our wild errors be forgiven.** 

How strengthening and refreshing is prayer, when sought 
with sincerity and singleness of heart! The soul then 
approaches to the horders of an invisible world, and acts as 
a spirit holding intercourse with the Father of spirits. It 
drops for a time the remembrance of its earthly thoughts, 
to dwell among everlasting objects. Prayer, by this blessed 
means, both composes and purifies the heart. It gives the 
soul its proper elevation towards heaven, and destroys, for 
a time at least, the dangerous impressions made by the cor- 
ruptions of the world around us. Prostrate before the 
great Being, whom we all offend, our pride is laid in the 
dust, and we rise from our knees humbled, yet strengthened 
-—and thus did Nina feel, when she had breathed forth her 
devotions. 

Our heroine had not, indeed, so light a heart as beat in 
her young breast but a short space before. For the first 
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time in her life^ she had a weight upon her mind — ^a care 
— an anxiety ! — and it was one she dared not speak upon. 
With all her inexperience — ^her innocence — her youth, her 
perceptions were clear and quick-sighted ; and although at 
first she drove away the idea, as too monstrous for reahty, 
too repellant for truth, yet there was a wild, terrible fancy, 
which she detested herself for harbouring. However, she 
was at last obhged to confess, that the phantom, which she 
hoped was the effect of imagination, was no illusion. 

But could it be possible, that the presumptuous Reginald 
dared to feel aught but respect for the wife of his bene- 
factor, his patron ? The colour would moimt to her temples, 
and an indignant glance flash from her eye, when this 
thought, like a grim spectre, rose before her perception. 
Anger was the feeling which most strongly influenced her. 
Ever impetuous in all her impulses, fain would she at once 
have spumed the daring youth from her presence. But 
then, again, it was a case of such a delicate nature, — ^and 
there was humiliation, degradation in the idea ; innocent as 
she knew herself to be, in thought, word, or deed, she still 
felt polluted by the very idea. 

We will not enter into a detail of all the signs and 
symptoms which by degrees brought the conviction to her 
mind. We will not dwell upon the thrilling glances, the 
varying cheek, — describe the tone of the voice, which 
faltered when the infatuated youth addressed the Countess, 
or the complete alteration which pervaded his whole de- 
meanour, — ^we wish not, in this simple tale, to paint in 
vivid colours the depravity of human nature; we feel too 
sorry that the fair fame of our pure, young heroine should 
have been clouded even by a thought of illicit love ; but the 
symptoms were but too unequivocal even for her innocent 
mind to doubt any longer. 

At flrst, she had been surprised by conduct so unlike 
himself, and then provoked by what she considered eccen- 
tricity carried too far : repeatedly she asked what ailed him; 
but after the occun'ences of one particular evening, she 
ceased to importune him with any further questions. 
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The circumstence to which we allude hflfipened on the 
evening before the chamber scene we have just introduced 
to our readers. Lord Elmsdale and Mr. Herbert had been 
obliged to dine at the neighbounng town; a pubHc dinner^ 
which they could not avoid attending, drew them most 
reluctantly firom the Castle. 

Alice was not able to pass the evening with the Countess; 
for Mr. Stanley had a severe attack of a malady to which he 
had been long subject ; and when suffering, the affectionate 
girl could never be prevailed upon to quit his apartment. 
Beginald had passed the afternoon at the cottage, ai^sisting- 
in her attendance on the invalid. 

Nina, thus left alone, seated in the large library, busily 
employed herself in filling up some sketches she had made 
of the surrounding scenery. But Reginald, after seeii^ 
that the spasms with whidii his father had been attacked* 
had totally subsided, and that he had fallen into a calm 
Bleep, felt that irresistible desire, which ever assailed him 
when absent from the Countess, to be again in her presence. 

He therefore returned to the Castle, and entered the 
library, unperceived by its fak occupant ; and, finding that 
lie was unheeded by her, he paused to gaze — dangerous in- 
dulg^ioe ! She was seated in the embrasure of an otid. 
window. A deep, heavy, crimsou curtain, fonned the 
drapery of the back-groimd. The mellow tints of the 
stained glass fell upon her bending figure, and gave a ridier 
glow to the long, fair hair, which almost shaded her coun-^ 
tenance ; and, ever and anon, she looked up, and bent back 
her head, that she might mark the effect of the masterly 
performance achieved by her little hand ; and then Beginald 
had a full view of that sweet, intellectual face, which, to hit 
mind, was loveliness itself. How fair she looked, in this- 
shaded, gloomy room ! She was like the one bright star» 
seen sometimes emitting its soUtary lustre in the dark sky. 

Reginald stood, leaning against a book-case — ^his arms 
Iblded — ^his eyes fixed. He was £e»cinated to the spot ; he 
gave himself up to the perilous delist, and drank deep 
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draughts of mtoxicating passion ; he forgot everything, but 
that he madly, ainfnny idolized, the being before him. 

How long he was thus destructively engaged, he knew 
not. Lady Ehnsdale seemed assiduously and industriously 
determined to -achieve an arduous task, and went on draw- 
ing without any intermission, till at length the shades of 
evening darkening the apartment, she rose from the table, 
and walked towards the fire-place, in order to ring for lights ; 
and as she moved forward, for the first time she perceived 
tteginald. She started, and said quickly — 

'^ How you frightened me ! In this great, ghost-like look* 
ing room, I might legitimately have taken you for an appa- 
flition, standing there as you do, so like a statue, with you^ 
arms folded, and looking so solemn. Pray, was it yomr 
intention to act the part of goblin, to alarm me ?" 

Beginald, thus addressed, was forced to coUect his scat-^ 
tered senses, and to approach. And then Nina began 
immediately to make anxious inquiries after his father ; but 
receiving no answer, she turned round, looked steadfastly at 
liim, and almost started, as she remarked the extreme palt^ 
«iess of his countenance, and the wildness of his eye. 

''What is the matter?'' she exclaimed. *' Is your father 
worse?" 

*' No," he replied, in a faltering tone of voice. 

''Then, what is the matter?" she continued, impatiently. 

"Nothing, Lady Ehnsdale — ^nothing in which you can 
assist me," said Reginald, in a voice which sounded to her 
hollow and unnatural. "For mercy's sake, ask me vio 
questions — I am a doomed wretch I" 

Nina felt terrified. His manner was so incoherent— so 
wild; but a thought 8trui*k her, which in a moment re- 
assured her. Perhaps she had not, till now, solved the 
enigma of his extraordinary deportment of late; perhaps, 
after all, it might be traced to the estrangement between 
him and Alice. She spoke, although her voice trembled— 
she had caught the infection of his agitation. 

"Reginald, I have perceived of late, with sorrow, that 
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you have not been like yourself;" and ahe approached 
nearer to him, and looked sweetly in his face; "let me be 
the happy means of restoring you to peace." 

"You, Lady Elmsdale!" exclaimed Reginald; and he 
almost gaspedtfDr breath as he stood before her, listening 
ivith intense impatience to her words. 

"Yes, I!" continued the C!ountess; "let me be the 
peace-maker — ^the mediatrix between you and poor AUce, 
whose heart, I am sure, is almost broken by your neglect ; 
but I feel certain that it will be no difficult task to induce 
her to send you the oUve-branch of forgiveness." 

" Alice !" cried Reginald, with a vehemence which ter- 
rified his companion ; " what has she to do with my present 
wretchedness? Lady Elmsdale," he cried, speaking with 
the greatest rapidity, . and with a nervous energy, which 
gave emphasis to his every expression — " let me at once 
undeceive you. I never loved Alice, but as I would have 
•cared for a sister ; it was all a delusion — a dream ! If you 
regard my cousin, advise her at once to cast me from her 
heart — ^if still I retain a place in it, which I would fain 
doubt; I am unworthy of her love — ay, even of her pity. 
I am a guilty wretch. Lady Elmsdale ; and, if you knew all^ 
you would be the first to denounce me." 

And Reginald looked at Lady Elmsdale, and there was 
in his expression that which made her eyes sink with afirigbt 
beneath his gaze. Her heart beat i^dth an undefined feeling 
of dread, and she rang the bell violently for the Ughts, 
which the servants of the present scanty establishment had 
neglected to bring. She was silent for a few moments ; 
she felt too terrified to speak ; but at length the awkward- 
ness of the pause induced her, with a strong effort, to break 
it. In what a new and distressing position did she feel 
herself placed ! 

" Reginald !" she at length exclaimed, " how you distress 
• — ^how you alarm me ! — to what does all this tend ? If 
there be anything dreadful upon your mind, I am not the 
person to whom you ought to confide it. There is your 
father, whose kind sympathy might relieve your feelings; 
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and if not him, you know you have a fiiend, who is all* 
indulgence, in Lord Ehnsdale. Why not unhurden your 
perplexities to him ? Shall I tell him, dear Reginald," she 
continued, softening at the sight of his evident distress; 
" shall I break to him that you are unhappy, and wish to 
make him the confidant of your griefs ?" 

" Oh, Lady Ehnsdale," cried the unhappy youth, with 
distraction in his looks; "if you wish to save me from 
despair, say nothing to Lord Ehnsdale — ^not a syllable of 
what has passed between us ; buiy these last few momenta 
in oblivion. I will indeed make a desperate effort — I will 
endeavour to destroy the demon which has taken posses- 
sion of my soul. I will wrestle with my infatuation — I will 
rather die in the effort to tear off the chains which are 
beginning to bind me to perdition. But you must promise 
to forget this interview, and to speak of my weakness to no 
one ; it would be my ruin— my eternal disgrace. Oh, pro- 
mise me !" he exclaimed, seeing, by Nina's expressive coun- 
tenance, that she seemed inclined to deny his request. 

In the agony of the moment, he knelt before her, he 
clasped his hands, and the torture of his mind was depicted 
in the distortion of his features. The Countess was terrified 
and agitated to a fearful degree, but still she answered — 

*' Why should I have concealment of any kind from my 
husband? How can I expect to go through life safely^ 
without entire — unreserved confidence in him? Rise, 
Reginald; do not degrade yourself by that posture of 
humiUation. Why do you refuse to allow me to tell my 
Lord that you are unhappy?" she continued, with more 
firmness, for the recollection of her husband inspired her 
with courage. " He who is all goodness — ^aU indulgence, 
has always consolation in his power to bestow ; his discre- 
tion and wisdom will be sure to point out some way which 
will tend to the reUef of your diseased mind." 

" I tell you," said Reginald, vehemently, and with in- 
creased wildness in his looks, ^'that he has no consola- 
tion for me ; and if you betray me, I am undone, and my 
father's gray hairs will go down in sorrow to the grave. 
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However, if yon are reaolTed, so let it be; but I must go 
bence, lady — 1 cannot remain here to bear the oonffict. 
God bless yoa ! — ^Think sometimes of the miserable Regi- 
nald r 

He rushed impetuously to the door. 

" Stay !" she exclaimed, '^ what is it yon desire ?" and 
she sank, greatly agitated, upon a chair. " Do not be so 
impetuous, Reginald. You know how anxious I must &el 
to serve you; be not so absurdly rash! The violenee o£ 
your manner is highly improper-^disrespectful 1 You seem 
to foiget what is due to me !" 

And here the native dignity of the Htde Countess came 
to her reHef ; just anger took the place of the emotion wfaidi' 
before had almost overwhelmed her. 

" Forgive me, lady ! Oh, if you knew my heart, yoa 
would be too well convinced that I would rather forfeit my: 
eziatence than offend you. All I humbly entreat is, that 
ycm will forget this £Butal conversation, tiiink of it — speak of 
it no more." 

" I feel that I am wrong in making the promise, but you 
have it," said Nina, and she would have continued to speak, 
but the entrance of servants with lights interrupted her, and 
before they left the room,, the carriage of the Earl was heard 
entering the court-yard. 

Ere Lord Ehnsdale had entered the apartment, R^inaidl 
was gone; and Nina escaped to her room, in order to gain 
lime to subdue the agitation, which she feared would be 
bat too iqiparent to the anxious eye of h^ husband. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

" "Us tiieM that early taint the femaTe sool, 
loBtniot the ^es of young eoquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a hidden blush to know. 
And littte hearts to flutter at a bean.** 

From this moment a cloud had foUen over the hitherto 
bright horizon of our heroine ; her mind was filled with aa 
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impreasioB which absolutely terrified her. Gould it be pos- 
sible^ or was it only a honid fancy? Did Reginald dare to 
iisei towards her any unworthy regard ? She a wedded wife! 
-^— the wife of such a man as Lord Ehnsdale ! With shame 
jmd burning blushes she shrank from the bi#B idea. 

And now she carried at her heart a secret — she who had 
ever been before as open as the bright day — a concealment 
which she would have been ashamed to own; and the joyful, 
innocent, gleesome girl was changed. She became grave 
and abstracted; her colour varied quickly and suddenly; her 
step even was less elastic. She had a load of care and 
anxiety upon her mind, which had never before experienced 
a feather's weight of trouble; and she felt humbled — almost 
degraded, when she thought upon the cause. 

These feelings of our heroine may be considered exag- 
gersted, overdrawn, even unnatural, by some of our gay 
readers. They may chance to say — " After all, there was 
nothing M very extm»diniH7 in a young married womui 
finding that she was admired by another save her husband ; 
what absurdity to make a grievance of a matter which is of 
such frequent occurrence!" And perhaps, in the world, so 
it may be, and sad it is indeed to think that such cases are 
1»«cLnum. N17, we beliere they u« oonndered in «.y 
light bat that of a disgrace; si^ rather, a feather in the cap 
of many of our British fair ones— a just tribute to their 
beauty and attractions ! 

Girls from their cradles are taught to expect admiration. 
Look around ; watch their progress from the earliest child- 
hood, and it would almost seem that it was tiie aim of motiiers 
to initiate their daughters, by imperceptible degrees, inta 
the mysteries of casting the spells of their attractions around 
— of imbibing that love of adulation which induces an over- 
weening anxiety for admiration and flirtations, commencing 
with the baby, in white satin and tulle, at a child's ball. It 
is amnahig to watch the little atom, choosing and rejecting 
her partners with a precocious taste and judgment, most 
marvellaus to behold. And look a little fiuther ;'— you will 
see the school-boy, with his chosen flame, going through all 
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the routine of a regular fiirtatioii : there is as much riyahy 
and heart-burning now to be found in a LilUputian rewwm 
*-where nothing ought to exist but light hearts and inno* 
cent exuberant glee — as in maturer assemblies^ where the 
metier of love-making has assumed a more serious and 
business-like form. 

But is this right or wholesome? It is the OArch of in* 
tellect, surely; but perhaps it would be well for the morals 
of the rising generation if it had never so far proceeded* 
We are almost unfashionable enough to sigh for the time 
when httle girls had their hair cut close, and were not 
allowed to cultivate a curl till six months before they were 
presented. The race of children is almost extinct ; they 
now become old-fashioned certainly as soon as they begin 
to speak. All the progressive rotations in the art of making 
themselves agreeable of course familiarize the mind, and 
render a young lady prepared on all points to receive the 
incense due to her charms from every individual of the 
male creation; and when she comes out, she knows perfectly 
how to perform her part — exactly what to say to her part- 
ners—how to look and to act^ so as to make herself agte&^ 
able to them. And when at length the time comes^ and 
she has found one who is inclined to go farther, and to pro- 
pose to be her partner in matrimony as well as in a quadrille^ 
she accepts him — ^if convenient. A^er a little time, she 
begins to think, that thou^ she likes her husband very 
much, still it is rather triste, after all the genesal admiration 
she has received, for the rest of her life to be admired by 
one alone; therefore is not the least shocked or surprised, 
when she discovers that she still has it in her power to 
command attention, and to indulge in a flirtation, as weH, 
if not better than before she was married; and it is a de« 
lightful triumph to be able to glory over the poor single 
girls, £rom whom they can draw their ci-devant admirers. 

Men are too apt to prefer the more safe, and sometimes 
more piquant amusement, of flirting with a married woman. 
No hopes are excited by their devoirs, save the gratifled 
vanity of securing thea exclusive devotion. No anxious 
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parent is watcliing progress with a lynx eye; it is all 
smooth sailing, for of course the husband does not care 
about it. 

But the lot of our young heroine happened to be cast di£> 
ferently from that of many girls of the present day. Her 
education, in most respects, had been primitive to a degree. 
As we have before said, her sisters were her sole juvenilo 
companions; she had never been to children's balls — never 
remembered the vanity of a fond mother's love. 

She had seen so httle beyond the precincts of her own 
home. Love had sprung naturally and spontaneously from 
her young heart ; and every idea she had formed of it was 
bounded to the most exclusive attachment to one object : 
her code of morality was very simple — ^fixed and undivided 
lave to the ht«l«nd of , woln's'choice ; .nd in her igno- 
ranee, she never could suppose for a moment that any other 
oould exist without flagrant criminality. To stray, either 
in thought, word, or deed, from the allegiance she had 
sworn at the altar to her husband, was, to her pure mind, 
at once breaking to the full extent the Seventh Command- 
ment ; and even to have excited any feeling wanner than 
friendship, appeared to her a sin. 

Liady Elmsdale had entered society, and her eyes were 
then somewhat opened ; she saw what she certainly had not 
dreamt of in the seclusion of her home ; but as '' to the 
pure, all things are pure," she was not sufficiently wide 
awake to understand tiieir frdl enormity : and at the time 
to which we now allude, our Httle heroine was as unsophis- 
ticated as a child — perhaps, indeed, much more so than 
many of the children of the present age. 

No doubt she may be considered, by many, a very hum- 
•drum personage ; in short, my present story may be found 
insipid to the general taste. Novel-writing is much hke 
J^art defaire la cuisine. There must be the salting — ^pep- 
pering — ^basting — skimming — simmering — the little soup» 
gon of garlic, deverly insinuated, to heighten the flavour — 
the imperceptible taste of acid, to make it still more grate- 
ihl— the cayenne administered with the minute hand of the. 
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artitte, und m on ; and tben tbe plain wholesome joints 
introduced^ in cnrder not to surfeit the epicure too much with 
the rich dishes. Now, methinks, this story will be con«* 
ttdered to partake too much of the insipid boiled mutton-— 
not sufficiently spicy for the racy taste of the present day. 

What can be said in extenuation? Only, that as some* 
times even a plain dinner is a variety, and salutary to the 
digestion, «> iLy this simple, unexcitable tde, be Lseived 
with the same indulgence as a boiled chicken after a long^ 
routine of a first-rate French cook. But we have taken a 
long ramble, from the bed-room to the drawing-room, and 
then to the kitchen ; we must retrace our steps, and return 
to the Countess, who was now on her way to the breakfast* 
foom. She found LordElmsdale alone. 

*' Reginald, I conclude, is gone to the cottf^ to spend 
the whole of his last day there," said the Earl; ''I have 
just seen Edward Bruce, who gives a better account of 
Stanley ; but I do not like the symptoms of the complaint s 
I fear my excellent and most valuable friend carries within 
him the seeds of a mortal disease." 

'' Oh, do not say so V said Nina, warmly. " Dear, 
excellent man! I cannot express how I love him," she 
added, with emotion; ''there is something in his manner 
which remmds me of my father." 

'' He is indeed nearer perfection than any one I ever met 
with," replied the Earl ; " and his character is a very rare 
one ; such an intermingling of talent and refinement seldom 
to be found combined with simplicity, and humility quite 
patriarchal. His piety is as unfeigned as it is edifying ; and 
I always feel that his society is purifying, as well as improv- 
ing. My love fot him is like that of a son towards a 
parent ; my first and best impressions were derived from his 
conversation; the most beneficial advice I ever received^ 
flowed from his lips ; my boyhood was made happy by his 
oare and affection. It is the gratitude I owe to him which 
renders me so anxious about Reginald; and I sometimes 
fear that his nature does not partake as much as I should 
^h of his fiither's disposition— strange, that father and 
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ton Bboiild be so different ! I cannot help, at times, doubt'^ 
ing the strength of his mind. Fall of talent, and possessing 
a cultirated understanding, he still appears to me uncertain 
••—versatile ! and of late, he ia certainly altered in spirits, as 
well as in looks. Hatre you also remarked it, Nina?" 

Poor Nina ! this was the first time that she could not 
look her husband openly and steadfastly in the face. It 
was fortunate that she sat behind a large old-fashioned silver 
nm, for the sudden effusion which spread over her counte- 
nance might have startled the Earl not a little ; and ere she 
could combat the unwelcome agitation sufficiently to com- 
mand her voice, Mr. Herbert was announced, a most 
timely and seasonable relief, for how could she, with her 
ingenuous mind, have carried on deception towards her 
husband? 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

** Aged wiBd<Mn, when Jd^ed with acknowledged virtue, exerts an 
authority over the haman mind, greater even than that which arises 
from power and station; it can check the most froward — abash the 
most profligate — ^and strike with awe the most giddy imd anthinking." 

It was in a small room, designated the study, in which we 
find Mr. Stanley seated, looking pale and exhausted, by the 
Suffeiings of the preceding day; Alice, his good and devoted 
nurse, was by his side. 

" My dear uncle," she said, after a silence of some length, 
during which both seemed absorbed in deep thought; "I 
have a message for you from Reginald. Last night, after 
you had fallen asleep, he left the cottage, but shortly re- 
turned, and beckoned me from your apartment — he seems 
to be in a very agitated state — ^your illness appears to have 
distressed him more than usual. He called me into the 
dressing-room, and smd, in a voice which trembled with the 
intensity of his feeHngs, 'Alice! I have come to tell you 
that I feel it is better that I should remain when I am ; 
you must tell my father that I wish him to speak to the 

m2 
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Earl, and request him to excuse my future services. Lord 
Elmsdale will readily find a more efficient substitute, and 
my post of duty is at home, with my father, who is ill.' " 

*' Dear — ^good boy!" exclaimed the gratified parent, a 
fond smile brightening his languid countenance ; " did he 
really say so? How afiectionate — ^how considerate ! Truly 
his presence is joy to my heart — light to my eyes— his voice 
«L glad sound, which seems to revive me when I have sunk 
most low — ^when my heart is most sad ! But no !" he ex- 
claimed, after a pause, during which many feelings struggled 
for mastery in his breast ; " no, it must not be ! I will not, 
for my own selfish gratification, keep him here. I plainly 
«ee that his disposition leans tovrards ambition ; he can 
never be content to do as I have done — ^to live ever here, 
with the hope of dying peaceably in this loved spot. It 
^ere folly to expect that this woiild be his taste — he has 
not what I have had to bind me heart and soul to the soil ; 
lie has not the remembrance of past joys— -past scxrrows ! 
Every spot is hallowed in my memory by recollections which 
iiave been the hidden treasures of my existence. His spirit 
does not yearn, like mine, to the grave which contains her 
fishes ; the remembrance of whose love I have carried freshly 
and warmly in my heart, for so many a long and weary year; 
iiow can I expect the same feelings from him? He does 
not even remember his mother." 

" But his father, my dear uncle," interposed Alice ; '^ he 
loves and venerates him." 

'* But it is not the binding link which has rivetted me to 
this place ; Reginald is young and ardent — every impulse 
fresh within him. No I let him go with his kind patron ; 
s, life of change and variety is, I know, the career for which 
lie pines. When he first returned, I fancied, nay, I almost 
lioped in my doting fondness, that his heart had panted for 
liis home, and that the change in his demeanour — the rest- 
lessness I observed in him, was caused by distaste to hia 
new mode of life. But I soon discovered, my dear Alice, 
that I was mistaken ; that it was only an knpatient thirst to 
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enjoy more of the pleasures of the world> which already had 
offered so many attractions to him/' 

Alice could haye undeceived him as to the cause of 
Reginald's altered spirits, — ^but no, he must be spared at 
least that pain ; his ignorance was indeed bliss. To a mind 
like Stanley's, had he known the real state of the case, what 
bitterness could have been equal to the pang which his heart 
would have received ? 

Well did Alice know that the only safe plan for Reginald 
would be at once to tear himself away from the object 
which had thus enthralled his passions ; but still possessing^ 
as she did, a perfect knowledge of his nature, she was but 
too certain that returning to his former sameness of life, 
would render him a wretched being — ^that he could never 
bring down his ideas to the tame existence of a countr3r 
steward— crush at once the hopes and expectations he had 
cherished from his earliest childhood; and by returning 
against the dictates of his real incUnation, he would daily, 
hourly, occasion his father more pain in watching his listless 
misery, than Stanley would experience in parting from the 
beloved son. 

But was not the alternative fearfrd? By continuing with 
Lord Elmsdale, was not Reginald left exposed to the 
temptation which had already made him a delinquent in 
thought? Alice felt her heart sink, whilst she thus reflected, 
and she was uninterrupted by Mr. Stanley, who was also 
absorbed in deep rumination. 

A gentle tap at the door, roused them from their deep 
musings ; in another moment it was opened, and a bright 
young face looked into the room. 

" May I enter?" said Lady Elmsdale, for she was the 
welcome intruder. Quickly had she taken the seat Ahce 
occupied by the old man, and his hand was pressed by hers, 
so soft and fair. It would have made a beautifrd study for 
a picture,— the attitude, the contrast of the two figures ; the 
one so pale and careworn, the signs of age, which had been 
advanceid by circumstances, plainly visible, and yet placid i 
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^e gentle air of resignation which pervaded the intelleetual 
countenance of Mr. Stanley. 

** Pure fell the 1)eam, and meekly bright, 
Oa hlfl grey, holy hair. * * * 

* * But, oh I that patriarch'* aspect shone, 

"With something lovelier far, * * * 

A radiance all the silt's own, canght not trom son or star." 

And Nina^ so young, so bright, and fair, with her smooth, 
unruffled brow, her dimpled cheeks! — ^Truly might they 
have been compared to winter and spring. 

** Yes, gentle Spring, no sorrow dims thine air." 

Thus might she have been apostrophized at that moment; 
for a hasty walk through the firesh air had heightened the 
glow of her complexion, and brightened the lustre of her 
eyes; but when she began to speak to Mr, Stanley, her 
countenance saddened, 

" I was so sorry," she said, '^ to hear of your sufferingSf 
dear Mr. Stanley ; and how painful it is to think that we 
must leave you before you are quite strong and well 
again!" 

"Yes, sweet lady," he replied, "it will indeed be a 
Intter pang to part with you all ; but I am thankful for the 
unexpected joy which I have lately tasted. It has dcme 
my heart good to see you, and know what you are ; your 
presence, like a ray of sunshine, has diffused warmth and 
light to all around. Shall I tell you the truth? I had 
almost dreaded to see you, — I had heard you were so gay. 
and young-^^' 

" That you thought," interrupted the Countess, quickly^ 
and colouring deeply, " that I should disgrace my husband's 
choice — that I should prove unworthy of his love; and 
indeed, my dear sir, I fear it is but too true," she continued, 
with a mournful expression in her tone of voice ; " truly, I 
feel my inferiority." 

"Say not so, dear young lady!" exclaimed Stanley^ 
with warmth ; " you are worthy even of the blessed lot it 
ha« pleased Providence to appoint to you ; how grateful I 
am in being able so to declare ! My eye, jealous for the 
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iMppiness of my dear Lord, has been with scratiny fixed 
upon you; I have watched your countenance — ^your cha« 
ncter I If prosperity, and the world, do not alter its biaji 
•*-*if you only remain as you are, in purity of heart and 
good intentions, and strive earnestly to progress in virtue as 
jou ripen in years, so will you gain in stabUity; your mind 
will strengthen, and you will every year be more qualified 
to fill the place of companion and friend to my much-loved 
patron." 

Lady Elmsdale was powerfully affected by &e words of 
Jlr. Stanley; his voice, always soft and persuasive in its 
accents, seemed more than usually plaintive, owing to the 
weakness occasitmed by bodily suffering. 

'' Speak on, dear sir," she said ; " every word which falls 
from your lips, will be engraven on my memory, and have, 
I trust, a beneficial influence upon my future life." 

" Oh I lady, I could speak for ever upon a subject, t9 
ne of such deep, absorbing interest : but you would deem 
me a prosy old man, were I to continue my lecture. Still, 
as you urge me, I will add my few words more of tender 
admoniticm, for you have a fearful ordeal to pass — thi^ 
world, with all its brilliant attractions — ^its adulation — ita 
example! Of all those alluring temptations, oh, bewavel 
I should tremble for your future happiness — your future 
virtue — had I not marked, in your every action, the line of 
strong principle, grounded upon religious feelings, had I 
not also noted your perfect, confiding love, and reverence^ 
towards your husband. Your position is a proud one ; the 
w<Mrld, and all its joys, are at your feet ; but still your com«- 
prehensive mind must be aware, that ' the race is far from 
being always to the swift, or the battle to the strong.' You 
must know that the line is let out to allow a being to run a 
certain length, but by that same line he is invisibly held and 
recalled at the pleasure of Heaven ; and you even, fenced 
around as you are, with every blessing, may still be assailed 
by the disappointments of fortune and temptation. The 
life of the happiest is but an uncertain pilgrimage ; there- 
fore, dear Lady, be prepared for weal or woe. Let the 
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preparation be by prayer, watchfidness, and firm reliance on 
the justice and mercy of God ; thus armed, you may fear- 
lessly run the race which is before you. It is my earnest 
petition, that you may go through the worlds carrying with 
you the same pure spirit which breathes now in the expres- 
sion of that young countenance ; for believe the words of 
an old man, when he declares, that no prosperity can com- 
pensate for the peace of an innocent mind, or heal the 
sorrows of a conscience tinctured by reproach.*' 

" Is there a being, stubborn as the rock to misfortune, 
that kindness does not affect? for our part, it seems to 
come with a double grace and tenderness from the old. It 
seems in them, the hoarded and long-purified benevolence 
of years, as if it had survived and conquered the baseness 
and selfishness of the ordeal it had passed— as if the winds, 
'which had broken the form, had swept in vain against the 
heart — and the frost, which had chilled and whitened the 
thin locks, had possessed no power over the warm tide of 
the affections. It is the triumph of nature over art ; it is 
the voice of the angel which is yet within us ! Nor is this 
all. The tenderness of age is twice blessed, in its trophies 
over the obduracy of encrusting and withering years ; blessed 
because it tells us that the heart will blossom even upon 
the precincts of the tomb, and flatters us with the inviolacy 
and immortality of love." 

Upon Nina, the affectionate admonition of this valued 
friend produced the most lasting effect; she never forgot 
these parting words; and if, in future days, Mr. Stanley 
had been permitted to look upon her career, he might have 
felt proud and happy in the thought, that advice which, in 
the sincerity and devotion of his heart, he had ventured to 
pour forth to her, was the rule iupon which she guided her 
conduct throughout life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

*' This region, surely, is not of the earth 
Was it not dropt from Heaven ? Not a groye, 
Citron, or pine, or cedar, not a grot, 
Seawom and mantled with the gadding vine. 
But breathes enchantment. Not a cliff but flings 
On the clear wave, some image of delight." 

We vnH pass over a lapse of time, and rejoin the Eknsdale» 
in Italy, where our young Countess was acting the role of 
ambassadress, in the beautiful city of Naples. 

The Earl, in order, as much as possible, to make up to 
his dear little wife for the expatriation she so much deplored, 
had spared nothing whioh money or trouble could com- 
mand, to meet with a residence which might in every respect 
be delightful to her. 

The palazzo they occupied was indeed perfection. It 
stood in the midst of extensive pleasure-grounds, over-> 
looking the bay. The windows of the principal saloons 
opened at once upon the gardens, formed upon an elevated 
terrace^ surrounded on three sides by a marble balustrade, 
and enclosed on the fourth by a long gallery, filled with 
the choicest pictures, statues, and alto and basso relievo. 
On the top of the other gallery, which was of considerable 
extent, was another terrace, at the extreme end of which 
was a pavilion, with open arcades, and paved with marble. 
This pavilion commanded an enchanting prospect of the 
coasts of Sorento, Capri, Nisida, Procida, Ischia, and the 
promontory, Mycinnium. The foreground was filled up 
with gardens and vineyards; the odour of flowers — ^the 
Spanish jessamine, and tuberoses, which covered the walls 
of the pavihon, rendering it indeed one of the most deliciouA 
of spots. 

The interior of the Palazzo was equally beautiful. The 
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<!eilmg8 and walls of some of the saloons were covered with 
panels of the finest china, the designs, landscapes, and 
groups finely executed. The chandeUers and frames of the 
mirrors were also of porcelain, and the efiect was singularly 
heautifiil. 

Comfort mingled with luxury and good taste. The bed- 
room, boudoir, and sitting-room of the Countess, were 
faultless specimens of Parisian elegance. To counteract as 
much as possible the enervating effects of the chmate, con- 
stant use of the cold bath had been recommended, and the 
one attached to her apartments was truly inviting. 

It was a small chamber cased with marble, and the bath 
occupied nearly the whole of it, leaving only a space suffi- 
ciency large to admit c^ ottomans, formed of the same 
materials, to be ranged round the room. A flight of marble 
steps at each end descended to the bath, the dimensions of 
which would not only admit of bathing, but of swimming. 
A lamp of alabaster hung firom the beak of a dove over the 
bath. In the marble casings of the room, mirrors were 
inserted, and paintings of nymphs preparing for the bath. 
Marble stands for flowers were stationed near, so that their 
odours might be enj<^ed by the bathers. 

The dressing-room was equally tasteful and luxurious. 
No Eastern queen ever owned more luxuiy. All looked, 
indeed, as if it were designed for some mortal, young and 
beautiful as the nymphs whose forms were there reflected.* 

Nina could not fail to be otherwise than delighted. 
Every external circumstance, at least, conspired to gratify 
her senses. The enchanting scenery viewed from evexy 
open casement, each change in the atmosphere giving it a 
new aspect — ^the Ught elastic air! In Italy, respiration 
even is no longer an acknowledged, sometimes a painfiil 
sensation ; in such a chmate, existence is a positive enjoy'* 
ment. 

** Who can wonder," says Lady Blessington, " that her 
diildren are idle, and luxuriously disposed to gaze upon the 

* We are partly indebted for this description of Naples^ to an elegant 
modem authoreas. 
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doadless iky sod blue Mediteiranean, in an atmosphere so 
puM and balmy. It is enough to make the veriest plodder 
who ever courted Plutus abandon his toil^ and enjoy the 
delieious /ar niente of the Neapolitans." 

And Nina was the last person in the world to have con- 
templated this favoured spot of nature, to have basked in 
its sunshine, experienced the genial air of its transparent 
atmosphere, and not have felt every care lightened. 

Her intellectual inquiring mind here found food, upon 
which it delighted to regale. Her artist eye met with 
exquisite enjoyment, not only in the specimens of art and 
science which surrounded her, but in the magnificent scenery 
which gave exaltation to her soul. 

The novelty of the scene was in itself amusement ; and 
had her heart been quite as light as it was wont to be, how 
keenly would her buoyant spirit have entered into all the 
ardour of the moving scene, and participated in the gaiety 
which seemed to ring through the very air. 

The cheerful sound of the guitar, mingling with the 
joyous laugh of the lazzaroni — ^the dulcet tone of the voices 
which issued firom the groups in carriages, accosting each 
other with the animation pecuUar to the Italians, as their 
Tehicles encountered on the promenades — ^the sweet-sound- 
ing Italian words which often broke on the ear — ^and above 
this scene of life and gaiety, — ^this motley assemblage of 
the beautiful and grotesque — a sky spread of the deepest 
«2ure, thickly studded with stars, whose dazzling brightness 
seemed to shed warmth as well as light over the moving 
panorama! 

Heart and soul could Nina have entered into the novelty 
of her existence, had it not been for the secret torment 
which weighed upon her sensitive mind — ^the sickly phantom 
of the pale Reginald, which was ever before her eyes, and 
seemed to follow her even in her dreams. Too plainly did 
she see, that what at first she hoped might be surmise, was 
but too real. That he was so absurd — ^presumptuous, as to 
love her, she could no longer doubt ; and her only conso- 
lation was, the certainty that to her alone did the knowledge 
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extend. How studiously did she endeavour to veil it from 
every other eye, to arrest its insidious progress ! — ^but this 
was a difficult task for the innocent girl. 

During the journey, they travelled apart; Nina, con- 
trary to her original intention, insisted upon occupying the 
chariot, instead of the open carriage, which had been fitted 
up expressly for her accommodation, and which was there- 
fore given up to the use of the attaches. The Earl was 
surprised at this whim, for she usually protested vehemently 
against close carriages ; but he was not sorry that her tittle 
caprice should have been thus directed, for he thought that 
there might be more rest for her in the dormeuse, and his 
fond eye had detected an air of languor, unlike her usual 
elasticity of temperament. 

They travelled generally till late in the evening, and the 
Earl was peremptory in making her retire early ; ccmse- 
quently, Reginald saw very tittle of Lady Elmsdale, during 
this period, compared with the constant intercourse which 
had taken place between them in the last few months — 
fatal moments to his peace of mind ! 

To the wretched youth, this was a time of martyrdom. 
The sufferings of Tantalus could scarcely have been more 
tormenting, than those which his morbid mind had created 
for himself. In his ignorance of his own feetings, all he 
imagined he desired was to see her constantly before his 
eyes, to hear the sound of her melodious voice, though even 
her words were not addressed to him. A single movement 
of her figure, unconscious as she was of its graces, plunged 
him into a delicious reverie for hours — a single word acci- 
dentally addressed to him, left him without power even to 
reply to it ; but when alone, he would repeat it over and 
over again to himself, as if it were a spell. 

It is the nature of an early and first passion, which still 
retains the purity of uncontaminated youth, to betieve 
that the presence of the beloved object is all the btiss they 
seek on earth ; they deceive themselves by thinking, that if 
only allowed to feast the vision upon it, every hope i» 
granted. 
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like the Persians before the divinity they worship, the 
infatuated boy only prayed to see, to bow the knee before 
his idol, and to adore. But this stage was of short dura- 
tion. The very sight of the object of his devotion — ^the 
constraint which he was obliged to put upon every feeling 
^the absolute necessity of suppressing every word which 
rose to his lips — the struggle of the heart bursting with its 
secret — became too painful to bear ; each hour the unfor- 
tunate Reginald drank deeper of the poisoned cup, which 
he had not the courage to dash from his lips, although 
every moment he felt more and more the effects of its un- 
dermining power. 

And now to mark her, with a sinking spirit, divide every 
attention between him and the other persons of the suite^ 
treat him as the Secretary, he who had been like a brother 
to her — to meet her at meals, and feel that her eye was 
never once turned upon him — and to watch, with a gasping 
heart, for one httle word addressed exclusively to him, cni 
which he might luxuriate all the rest of the day ! — ^it was 
slow consuming torture. 

And could he wish it to be otherwise ? 

Under the influence of other calamities, the mind can 
assert its powers, and suggest relief; but the unfortunate 
who is a prey to guilty feelings, has no refuge in his misery. 
We see him connecting with his sins every wound of the 
spirit, which occasions such exquisite torture. The faulty 
creature becomes his own tormentor, and thus we see the 
ifiributive hand of Providence. 

The Countess appeared increasing in coldness, as his 
feelings became more fervent; her demeanour seemed to 
him, by contrast, Uke the frigid zone. In such-like dan- 
gerous thoughts he wasted days, watching for some shght 
token of returning confidence firom her ; and sleepless nights 
were past in recalling any trifling proof, at which in his 
despair he grasped. Thus, in an existence of futile dreams 
the time went on for some months after Reginald's arrival 
at Naples ; and with the hours that fled, so had his health 
and spirits departed — the vital resources leemed to yanish* 
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He appeared to move mechanically — ^to go through his 
duties like an automaton^ wound up for the task. He gave 
up all study-^— all literary pursuits — completely wasted his 
existence. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** Oh, lore I e'en In thy happiest hotirs, thon art 
A troubled dream of restless hopes, and fears— 
A 6C(»%hing fire that feeds upon the heart, 
Blanches the cheek, and fills the eye with tears. 
Ah ! bat for thee, how many a joyous spirit, 
Kow crushed and quelled, had still been light and fhsel 
How many a gentle heart, that well might meet 
A happier faith, hath been undone by thee I** 

We have already observed, that Reginald's person was 
strikingly handsome. A sculptor scarcely could have added 
to the perfection of his form ; a painter vainly would have 
endeavoured to render more beautiful the tints of his com- 
plexion — that bloom of youth so seldom seen, and which is 
of so short duration, particularly in men. His looks had 
greatly changed of late; but they were still most distin- 
guished, and gained for him universal observation and much 
admiration; especially amongst the Italian society, which 
crowded the Ambassador's entertainments. The style of 
his beauty was peculiarly striking to the Italians. His 
great height and manliness of appearance proved a strong 
contrast to the extreme youth of his countenance. His £ur 
and polished skin — ^his large soft hazel eyes— his head, 
shaped hke that of the young Antinous, with his short rich 
curls of chesnut-coloiu^d hair, afforded the most perfect 
opposite to the dark beauty of the Neapohtans, and thereby 
enhanced the charm of his aspect. Then again^ the sadness 
of his expression, the Ustless indifference with which he 
•eemed to bear about so many attractions, was another 
source of interest to the Italian females. Lord Elmsdale's 
anxiety for the welfare of his prot4g^, evinced itself in every 
aetioii. He introdneed him as a cherished yoitng friend, as 
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ireQ u in the public capacitj of hii ■ecretaiy ; and mi 
waa uudenTtood thst attention to the jaang Staolej n 
pleasing compliment to tlie Ambauador ; consequi 
R^inald met irith the moit flattering aeeueii from 
quaitera. 

Foolish yonth ! how be marred hii own happix 
Lord Elnisdale wm much occupied at this moment 
affairs connected nith hia public situation, a« well as 
the increasing clmms of societ;, which his position enti 
apon him ; however, be had remaiked the exttsordt 
bearing of Reginald, and it gave him much uneaiinesa. 
mentioned hia anxiety to Nina ; but gaining no insight I 
her into the cause of his evident depression of spirits, ) 
length attributed it to what be had long considered 
imfortunate Inas of the mind of the young man. It na: 
to think, shhou^ nature seemed to hate done everyt 
for him, that from over-indulgence, or some other cause 
character appeared mistable as water, ever obeying a I 
impulse. 

The Earl loved him for his own sake, for there was u 
thing most attractive about him ; but still more did 
heart turn to him from the affection he felt for his fai 
He saw Reginald qualified to sustain a distinguished a 
in life, and yet with disappointment he reflected, that 
morbid parts of his nature might cause him to fall ere 
tiie lowest grade. 

He saw him at one moment, amongst intellectual i 
all aparkhng intelligence — aU honourable ambition ; 
pleasure he listened, as he gave proofs of genius and ta 
startling, and unlooked-for in one so young; and in 
neit, the Earl beheld him listless — silent — void of 
eneigy, his countenance pale — inanimate — abstracted- 
movable T~He was a complete enigma, and Lord Elnu 
could not fkthom his character, for he seemed to vary 
every light and shade, that wandered over its sur 
^fiae as was the Earl, he was a perfect ignoramus in 
present ease ; a surmise of the real cause of his lecreti 
present wayward state not once crossed his imng iTiB 
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Lord Elinsdale had never been romantic ; he had not thought 
much upon the subject of la belle passion, which might 
appear a little extraordinary to those who witnessed him 
now, loving as he did his young wife, so tenderly — so 
passionately! 

But his was one of those healthy, vigorous minds, which 
had ever kept its own level, although from his infancy the 
world had been at his feet. He had been educated in a 
sound and judicious manner by his mother, his father having 
died when he was very young. Lady Elmsdale possessed a 
powerfrQ understanding ; and it had been her study to in- 
culcate the seeds of the strictest principle into the soul of 
her son, before launching him into the perils and temptations 
which are the accompaniments of our large schools. He 
therefore entered life, armed with the impenetrable buckler 
of self-knowledge ; and his ideas of right and wrong, became 
clearer, as he saw examples of vice, and virtue, encountering 
him on all sides. 

His early ambition was a public career, and for many 
years he was absorbed in its overwhelming vortex. Fame 
was his most attractive mistress; her turbulent charms, 
perhaps, prevented for so many years, his discovering that 
source of love — ^that deep well of tenderness, which when 
once called forth, flowed with a tide, whose strength sur- 
prised even himself. 

He was no judge of a passion, such as was destroying 
the peace of mind of his unhappy secretary. What dismay 
and indignation would the discovery of such infatuation 
have occasioned him I He was himself so honourable, that 
with the kindness of feehng which virtue inspires, he was 
apt to draw the character of others in a confiding, as well as 
a merciful manner. The idea of evil was slow to cross his 
imagination ; where he loved, he must place implicit confi- 
dence ; affection and trust were to him synonymous terms. 

The poor little Countess, however, was endued with 
clearer perceptions. How thankful would she have been, to 
remain for ever unenUghtened in the present instance ; for 
she felt wretched. Her nature was all kindness— •-all bene- 
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vdenoe; but tbeie beit in Uiat deiiGate, child-like firame, a 
lieart noble, detennined, coungeoiis eren, when the cause 
called forth its energies. 

With the intuitiFe perception with which women seem to 
be peculiaily endowed, she became more and m<Me aware of 
the state of R^;inald's sentiments towards her ; the know- 
ledge of them caused her to feel the extremes of anger, 
disdain, and oonfnsBon ! — and then, again, sometimes softer- 
feelings of sorrow mingled with these sterner emotions.. 
She could not, though provoked and incensed, but sigh 
when she witnessed the too evident misery of the wretched 
youth — ^lus struggles — the despair painted on his counte^ 
nance. 

Is there a woman to be found, who is not insensibly 
flattered, even against her better reason, by devoted incense 
to her charms ? — ^Very few, we fear ! — ^poor human nature 
is full of vanity. A woman will -indignantly spurn such 
love, — ^her sense of right will make her shrink with shudder-^ 
ing from such feelings; still there is too often a latent, 
lingering spark, of gratified self-love, hovering about tho 
heart ; although the spark is prevented from spreading into 
a flame, by the preponderating influence of strong principle 
and purity of mind. It is, as we before said, hMnum iMtur& 
— ^and tins same nature is miserably full of weakness and 

vanity. 

But although Nina sorrowed to witness the unfeigned 
misery of Reginald, she hourly felt more repugnance to the 
humiliating idea of the occasion of his sufferings. And 
what was she to do — ^what course could she pursue in such 

an emergency? 

Some decisive step, she was aware, must be taken ; it 
could not go on thus, it was degrading to herself; but it 
was a case of diflBculty. 

She had no one whose advice she could ask — ^it would 
have been like publishing her own disgrace—her husband's 
dishonour ; with her pure mind, she felt already contaminated, 
by even having been looked upon with eyes of love by the 
presumptuous youth. Sometimes she thought : " Shall I 
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at once divulge the secret to my husboad?" — ^but then^ 
again, with shzioking repugnance, she would say, ^'Oh! 
never, never!** 

For to what might such a diaclosure lead? Her husband, 
who, she knew, with all his indulgent kindness, held every 
feeling, approadung to levity or indiscretion, in such abhor* 
rence — ^might he possibly think tint any act of hers — ai^ 
encouragement, given in the simplicity of her heart, had 
emboldened B^inald in his present folly? Might her 
beloved husband imagine her m any way to blame — ^think 
less fsLvourably of hia little wife ?-''-dmd&d—- draadfid idea I 

And even if he exonerated her, what would be his feeliaga 
towards the ill-fated Reginald? Might he not drive him 
^xfsoL his presence with eoDtumi^y? — andc then would he be 
ruined — undone; every pioapeet destroyed — blighted 1 And 
his excellent father ! he would Hve to see the diild, upon 
whom he had lavished every remaining earthly aftdction, a 
cast-away — he would die in soorow ; no, she most still bury 
h&[ hated secret in the inmost reeesses of her heart. But 
she must devise soma means of anrestiBg the liirther ijfuo* 
gress of ibis delnsiaBL; and our dear young heroine, tnui 
piety directing every impulse, sought in prayer for assistance* 
lor direction to> that Friend, whose ear ia ever open to our 
funtest cty lor support. Would tb«b in every tdal — eveiy 
danger and temptation, we looked for that help, which it ia 
in vain to expect from man ; we migjrt rely upon, even the 
act of so doing, having the blessed effect of hg^tening the 
pressure of every evil. It would point out a certain path 
of safety. How could we well go astray, knowing that the 
eye of God was upon us ? — ^we cannot be utterly conft»unded» 
whilst we remember that His hand is ever ready to direct us. 

But it wea veiy painful to Lady Elmsdale to witoeas the 
sufferings of Reginald — ^the conflicts of his mind. What 
waa aha to do for the beat? She muat alter her manner 
towards him, she must maik her disapprobation of his present 
ocmduct ; for, were she to be still kind and familiar, it would 
be like giving tacit encouragement to his foUy — say rather^ 
his sin ; and yet she saw that her altered demeanour had the 
effect of slow poison upon hit susceptible mind. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

^ le itto love, to flx the tender gaoe^ 
To hide the timid blush, and steal away: 
To shun the busy world, and waste the day 
In some rude mountain's solitary maze ? 
Is it toctaant <m» juane in ceasdess lays. 
To hear no words that other tongues can say. 
To watch the pale moon's melancholy ray, 
T« ehidli in fondness, and in Iblly pratae? 
la it to pew th* involimtaiy sigfa» 

To dream of bliss, and wake new pangs to prove ? 
To talk in fancy with the speaking eye. 

Then start witii jealousy, and wildly rore ? 
Is it to loathe the light, and wish to die ? 

For these I feel — and feel that they are lore." 

Birr as Nroa every day became colder, whilst her eye turned 
proudly aud indignantly from him, numerous were the dai^, 
large, lustrous, and expressive orbs — which at one moment 
would iiash with vivacity, and the next melt with softness— 
fhat were fixed upon the young secretary. 

Many a splendid Italian beauty, with tresses dark as the 
raven's wing, and whose charms might have melted even 
the heart of a stoic, endeavoured by their fascinations to win 
his smiles. 

To one less exclusively devoted, much might have been 
found, amongst the society which surrounded the insensible 
Reginald, to compensate for the little, pale, spirit-like look- 
ing being, who seemed daily to become more unapproach^ 
«ble. The beauty of the young secretary was speedily 
rendering him quite the rnge at Naples, the luxurious air of 
which spot alone appears to waft love in its every balmy 
breeze. 

But at each gay party and ball might be seen the absorbed 
youth, almost' as insensible to the incense which was poured 
forth to attract him, as the beautiful statue which he so 

k2 
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much resembled. His eyes were fixed but on one object^ 
and that one they followed with a pertinacity which was in* 
flexible. As the Countess moved about the gorgeoua 
saloons, his thoughts were employed in contriving a thou- 
sand devices, that he might be only in her path — ^that even 
her dress might touch him as she passed; -his whole ideas 
were absorbed by expedients to be only near her — and then 
to feel, unfortunate boy ! that to see her, was to be every 
moment nearer despair ! 

The lovely conclave who wished to patronise the hand- 
some Reginald, were at first surprised and amused at the 
coldness with which he received their advances ; but soon 
their fiery natures became incensed at obtuseness^ which, in 
their opinion, amounted to stupidity. 

There was one upon whom his attractions had created an 
impression more vivid and lasting, than even upon the other 
female hearts, which were ready to surrender themselves to 
a new flame ; she was the reigning belle-^the idol of the 
society of Naples. 

The Marchesa Kosinette, young, eminently lovely, rich. 
And a widow, had drawn to her feet hosts of enslaved 
admirers. In her beauty there existed a splendour, a 
majesty, which was most dazzling. Her charms were 
matured, and thence even more dangerous— more irre- 
sistible ! And to add again to their effect, she possessed 
that experience of the world, of the feelings of men, which 
had initiated her into the science of female captivation. 

She had learnt to speak, to act, to look, in the manner 
she knew was most attractive to the senses. To compare 
her with Nina, we must be forced to acknowledge, although 
the simile may be invidious, that the Marchesa was like 
unto the bright full moon, dazzling in its loveliness, and the 
young Countess the pale star, 

" Twinkling faint, and distant far.** 

echpsed by the resplendent lustre of that all brilliant 
luminary. 

Free and unencumbered, this beautiful woman, with feel- 
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ings ardent as the sun, under whose fierce influence she had 
been reared, looked upon the young man, and his un- 
common attractions excited her easily kindled love. She 
immediately asked for an introduction-— contemplated him 
with eyes which had never before gazed in vain. He coldly 
bent his head when presented to her — that was all ! He 
scarcely raised his eyes to her countenance ; for, in the ex- 
traordinary abstraction of his thoughts, he hardly distin- 
guished the lovely being who thus honoured him, from any 
other lady of the brilliant assembly by which he was so 
constantly surrounded. 

At first, the Marchesa thought this must be acting-^ 
caprice, conceit ! any reason she would assign to his cold- 
ness and disregard to her charms. '' But then," she would 
muse, *^ these frigid Englishmen are too matter-of-«fact for 
Jmeue of that description." Could it be the natural reserve 
of his temperament — the timidity, perhaps, of youth ? And 
again, as she fixed her scrutinizing glance upon him, she 
saw that, although his height was so great, his bearing so 
manly, his countenance plainly indicated extreme youth. 
But a slight shade tinged his upper lip ; his face was smooth 
and fair ; still, in his beautiful eye, there was an expression 
which plainly evinced deep sensibility when once called 
forth. 

" He knows not what it is to love !" she mentally ex- 
claimed ; " it is I who am to be the first to inspire him !" 

This idea revived her hopes, and gave her fresh energy 
in the pursuit ; from that moment her every spell was cast 
forth. She did not relax in those soft allurements which 
had vanquished so many hearts, in order to inspire the cold 
statue-like Adorns with the same ardour that glowed in her 
own warm nature. But it was all in vain. She was doomed 
to worship one, inaccessible and unassailable as the marble 
form of the Belvidere Apollo, upon which the unfortunate 
maid of France gazed, until she first loved, and then 

** Feriflbed in despair.** 

Fruitlessly did she pour forth to his ear the beautiful 
language of her country ; he scarcely heard what she said : 
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attd as Hot her glaneei, their pieraing darts paaaed hMoeaAesakf 
belbre his eyes. They seemed hlind, save to one object, on 
which they wex<e either then fixed, or in search of which th^ 
were wandering in every direction. 

The Marchesa asked hun to her house; but he never 
availed himself of an invitati/an, which to obtain, was the 
amuaiit of ambitiioii to all the men at Ni^ks ; onj^ on 
]mhlic occasions did he vint her sumptuous palazso, in the 
suite of the ambassador. The hitherto haughty Mr one 
was now wounded by her own weapons. How ofken had 
she caused anguish by her coldness-^y the repulse she 
had given to seme enslaved heart ! Now, even her omni- 
potent charms were sUghted— disregarded l—^^harms to 
whose shrine kings and princes had humbly bowed the knee 
in vain. 

" Insolent boy V* would i^e exdaim, end then she em- 
deavoured to turn her love to hate ; but it wns difficult to 
turn the strong cmrent of her £eelings into an opposite 
direction. Italian love is violent; natmae education— 
dhnate — eustran, all combine to add to its force. Tim 
passions of those bom under this soutiiem dtimate, may be 
Iflcened to the burning mountain of Vesuvius, v^ere aH in 
semblance is cahn and beautiful; for a time, the Aevee flame 
which is smouldering within may be smothered, but it is 
always ready to burst forth with a fiiry, raivaging and &tal 
to all aroimd. Widi eyes rendeced still more keen and 
searching firom the jvesent state of her £sdings, tiie Mar- 
ehesa began to watdi Reginald's every movement; she would 
at least endeavour to discover tiie cause of this obduracy — 
audi eyes as his could not be insensible to love. Was it 
possible that his present ccmduct sprang £rom a preoccupied 
heart? 

This idea was frenzy to the passionate Italian. Where 
was the abject — ^the favoured — ^the detested rival ? And 
she, in ima^nation« could have plunged the dagger inj^o her 
breast. Her jealous glance now watched him narrowly — 
followed the direction of his eye, and like a flash of forked 
lightning the truth glared upon her mind. 
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And could it be true? Was it thus she was to be 
eclipsed ? 

She saw his whole countenance illumine, as one evening, 
at a ball, given by the Ambassador, Nina chanced to pass 
the spot where Reginald stood, and perceiving him, stoppied, 
and turning to him, requested him to execute some com- 
mission for her, in an adjoining apartment. The Marchesa 
almost started with cy»may, as she marked the variations in 
his countenance — the look of deep tenderness with which 
he regarded her — the colour which overspread his cheeks, 
and as sudd^y retreated, leaving him pale as death — his 
heaving breast — ^his faltering accents ! and then the blank 
look of despair, with which he watched her receding foot- 
steps! 

The Marchesa was speechless with surprise, and mortifi- 
cation; she could hlive gnashed her teeth with impotent 
rage. " Is it for her I am to be slighted ? — that pale- 
faced girl I" and she turned to a mirror, and saw reflected 
there, her own lustrous charms — ^her sun-like eyes — ^her 
black hair, wreathed with diamo&ds-^the scolptuxe like per- 
fection of her fcnrm — ^her imperial loveliness ! Again she 
looked upon the little Countess, and with feelings raging 
like demons in her heart, she could endure no more. 

She turned round to some of the obsequious cavdUergf 
who were always in attendance upon her, and, imperiously 
ordering them to ask if her carriage were in readiness^ witi 
a heart distracted with feelings of vexation and disappoint* 
ment, mingled with the true Italian impulse of revenge, 
abruptly departed, in order to shut out from her sight thst, 
whieh maddened her to behold ; and also, that in solitude 
she might miUure plana> for al least satisfying one of her 
predominant passions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When eyes are beaming 

What never tongue might tell — 

When tears are streaming 

From their crystal cell — 

When hands are linked that dread to part— > 

And heart is prest by throbbing heart— 

Oh, letter, bitter is the pain 

Of them that bid farewell I 

When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss woold tell. 

And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; — 

When fettered by a viewless chain, 

We tnm and gaz^--and torn again,— 

Oh I death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid Farewell! 

• 

**' The first houn of the departure of those we love^ are 

such as even he who has felt them can scarcely describe the 

misery. It is indeed ' the first dark day of nothingness. 

" Moments pass on ; thoughts follow thoughts, like the 

waves of the sea, under a midnight sky; neither shade nor 

light — neither distinction nor pause ! — one gloomy level of 

vnbroken sadness, moving, but not diversified. With one 

who suffers much, time is no more. It is thus we look 

ground and wonder, that things remain the same, when we 

are no longer so — that objects make the same impression 

upon our senses, without leaving any on our minds — that 

the sun still shines, ai:cl we cannot see its hght — that men 

continue to speak, to be employed about we know not 

what, for we have ceased to understand the language of life. 

We are surprised to feel the hands of Mends press ours still, 

when we can no longer return the pressure. The world has 

passed away from us ; we live in a world of our own — a 

wild world of misery, dreams and recoUections — ^we are as 

it were in the grave, but without the repose of the grave." 
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Thus, in this beautiful quotation, have we fully portrayed 
the melancholy feelings' of poor Alice Bruce, after the 
departure of the Elmsdale family. It will be a sombre 
riiange to our readers, the triste description of the sorrows 
of her crushed heart — ^from the bright sparkling Naples, to 
the saddened interior of the cottage ! 

Mr. Stanley's health was daily declining. The attacks 
of indisposition to which he had been long subject, were of 
much more frequent recurrence, and his constitution was 
evidently tottering under their undermining effects. 

But still he struggled against the weakness, which would 
fain have uiged him to call to his side his darling son. 
Unselfish, and self-sacrificing in his nature, he was loth to 
embitter the present enjoyments and advantages, of which 
he trusted Reginald was tasting freely; and though the 
Other's heart yearned to behold him, he concealed the 
desire with the same devoted energy, with which he had 
fubdued every other human weakness. 

Amidst all his own sufferings, Stanley was not unmindful 
of the feelings of others. He watched with sorrow, the 
struggles of poor Alice — ^he well knew how devoted she 
was to Reginald — ^he was acquainted with the circumstances 
relating to the first part of the history of her affections ; 
but of his finale, he was ignorant — he imagined, that 
attachment still subsisted between the two young hearts, 
and rejoiced at it. In the simple romance of his pure 
mind, he felt comfort in the idea, that after a few years, in 
which he would gain experience of the world, his son would 
gladly fall back upon the peaceful enjoyments of domestic 
life. 

And who could there be more calculated (in Mr. Stan- 
ley's opinion) to make life flow on in an even current of 
tranquil happiness than the gentle, excellent Alice? In 
her, was there not combined every quality, most to be 
desired in a wife; and he would thus talk to his poor 
niece, thus please and solace himself, by picturing the 
future placid life, of the two beings, be loved best on earth; 
little imagining, the torture he was inflicting upon the nn- 
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happy girl} who heard him paint bright prospects, which 
she well knew could never, never be realiaed. 

But still she did not undeeeive her uncle. She Was bat 
too certain, that hiS' days were numbered; and evea to 
retain the few that were kit to him, tranqutUity of mind 
must be preserved : any great agitation might prove imme-> 
diately fatal. And indeed she had not the heart to destroy 
the hope which gave him such pkasnxe and comfort; so 
there she sat, like a mar^ at the stake, listening to words 
that fell, ISkc ooala of fire on her seared heart. 

Poor girl ! on the morning she had seen Reginald depart, 
it was indeed a sote trial to her — a moment of agony. 
She then felt, that tuffer as she migibt be doomed to do, in 
days to come, no misery -could exceed the pang of that 
instant. It seemed as if the end and aim of her existenoe 
wore over. She shmdd Kve, but it wocdd be hfe without 
hope ; consequently, without joy, to give it animation. 

Like a breathing statue, ao ptde— so cold ! ahe stood afe 
the gate of the cottage, felt the fsitiiless Reginald clasp her 
in his arms in a last embrace-^reoeived ihe parting adiena 
of Lord and Lady ESmsdale^-saw the carriage move rapi^ 
away — ^hstened ^ the sound of the retreatxag whe^ had 
hmg died upon her ear-'-and then turned and left the spot t 

But where to go ?— 4^ must fly and hide herself fitm 
every eye. She walked rapidly on, till she eame to » 
sequestered nook, where there was a rustic seat; tiiere she 
hoped to pass aome time in perfect -soUtnde. 

Poor Aliee ! we must remember that her love had long 
existed — ^had been the treasure which ilbe had watched, and 
gloried in, ever since she could recollect ; its remembrance 
mingled with every object, miimate or inanimate, and brought 
back vividly to her mind, her early days of happiness, and 
the image of him, who had participated in all her eastfy,. 
pure and innocent joys. Hie home in which Ihey had 
been brought up together — ite .garden they had together 
ouhivated-^-4he plants which had grown up under their eye 
— 4he prospect on which they had both looked with raptme 
-—the mountains*— 'ralleys !---«ll, all that had a talc to tdl^ 
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eoanected with ker sorrow; and Alice fancied thtft it was 
not until this moment^ lii&t the last faint spark of hope had 
totally expired. 

And, oh, how preciouB is that famt last spark ! Many 
who read tiiis, may haive experienced with what agonizing 
toiacity it has heen cherished. We do not mean, only in 
sttch a case as that of Alice, hut also under the influence ci 
any other impending, dreadful evil. How earnestly watched 
is that last liii^ring T«y, which we know, when it entirely 
sinks, will steep our souls in wretchedness — ^with what 
bvesthless eagerness the eye pursues it ! — and when its light 
is at length CKtinginshed . . . . ! 

As loDg as Reginald remained at ^rasdale, in the weak- 
ness of her heart, she still nouns^ed a labent aatidpatioft 
l^iat all might cone rig^it — that it was osdy a temporary 
wandering — ^that he perhaps, after all, rectliy loved her— ^ 
only, for a time was his vision ohscured — ^the clouds might 
pass, and again the rainbow of hope appear for her. Day 
aft» day, aldiough her heait grew fainter, s^l, against i^ 
dictates of her better judgment, she mdnlged in these vain 
dehisioos ; and every hour, the andior to which she ckmg, 
became more unstable. 

It was foohsh, it was unlike herself; but where is there 
the wmnan who without reluctance, will put out ^ the 
hat faint lingering flame which flickers on Hope's altar?" 
Tenacious indeed is a woman's love ; she will even 

** Lay her sHly heart 
la hope^B oold an, and ia that ftmeial aMt» 
Snod o'W her lore." 

A woman's love will truly outlive even hope; from Alice, 
hope had now completely flown, and still she loved. She 
remembered the truant Reginald only as he vxuj and in 
this early state of her unhappiness, she had not the energy 
to surrender him at once. She thought of him as when he 
was good and innocent — recalled over and over again, in 
her imagination, the scene before his unfortunate departure 
for London ; those words and protestations which were so 
sweet to her — ^the last that she should ever hear from his 
lips ! 
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Absorbed by these, her miserable reflections, she heeded 
not the flight of time — knew not that hours had sped whilst 
she thus selfishly, weakly abandoned herself to grief; 
she forgot all, even her uncle. But it was only a tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of her higher duties ; for Alice possessed 
a mind which would ever quickly rise to its own elevated 
level, and never aUow her to be ranked in the scale of love- 
sick damsels. 

Mr. Stanley, surprised and alarmed at the unusual 
absence of his niece, at length sent several messengers in 
different directions to seek her. Mr. Herbert volunteered 
to be one of them, and he it was who discovered her 
;retreat. He was shocked to find her so pale, so agitated ; 
he most accurately divined the cause, and pitied her from 
his heart. He knew well how to sympathize with the pain- 
ful nature of her sorrow, for she, like himself, loved without 
41 return.- 

Kind were his words, and soothing his manner, as he 
gently led her home, and Alice felt comforted, as she ever 
did, by their influence. Though time alone could effect the 
work of healing the wounds of her heart, still she could not 
but appreciate the value of such a friend, and was deeply 
grateful for his kindness. He was so scrupulously delicate 
in his consolations ; for although she saw that he possessed 
her secret, he never uttered a word which marked that 
knowledge. 

From his healthy strength of mind, Alice derived whole- 
some advice, and by degrees she returned to every duty. 
She was, as she had ever been, the staff and comfort of 
the declining days of the father of Reginald, and listened 
with patience and calmness, even when he spoke of hopes 
and expectations which wrung her heart. 

She was again, as she had been, the active Christian; 
- cheerful, though not gay, and scrupulously kind in her do- 
mestic character. Her flowers, her birds, which for a time 
had lost her care, were again the objects of her innocent 
recreation; and Alice Bruce, to the casual observer, returned 
to what she had been formerly; as to the secret feelings of 
her heart, they were sacred to herself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

** Ke le fii il delo di belle2za araro, 
Nel Tolto giglio, e rosa la floriya 
Ed aggunise ancor im dii preclaro, 
Ed invaghiva ognuno cbe I'udia, 
Tanto era pien di grazia e kggiadria.** 
• • • • 

"Sir. 
YoQ speak a language that I understand not." 

The beautiful Marchesa Rosinette was a star of great mag- 
nitude at Naples; her presence seemed necessary to give 
brilliancy and ^cl&t to every fdte. There certainly existed 
in her manner and address much of fascination. The 
Countess of Elmsdale, like others^ was drawn towards her 
by the bewitching charms of her deportment, as well as by 
her personal loveliness, great talents, and accompUshmenta, 
Her education had been of a higher class than that of the 
usual routine of Italian ladies; she was full of natural 
genius, and possessed a voice which was truly splendid, and 
richly cultivated. 

The Marchesa had promised the Countess to sing on the 
evening we last introduced her to our readers; indeed, it 
was to ascertain whether the music-room were in readiness, 
that Nina had spoken to Reginald, and thereby produced 
the tell-tale emotion which had occasioned such violent 
feelings in the breast of the passionate beauty. The young 
Countess had not witnessed either her changed countenance, 
or her abrupt exit; in vain she sought in every apartment for 
the bright object which seemed so suddenly to have vanished. 
Surprised and disappointed, she inquired eagerly of those 
around if they could give any tidings of her; but no informa- 
tion could she gain, for the departure of the Marchesa had 
been achieved in so quiet a manner. 
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At length, Nina perceived, just entering the apartment in. 
which she then stood, a certain Italian nohleman, who was 
ever to he seen in the train of the Marchesa. He was a 
well-known suitor for the hand of the splendid widow ; she 
had, however, rejected his addresses, and his jealousy and 
anger were proverbial in Naples. Nina immediately assailed 
him with questions. 

Had he seen the Marchesa? 

" She is gone!" he replied, at the same tune giving way 
to an impatient gesture, a glance of mingled rage and con- 
tempt flashing from his fierce blade eyes. 

''Gone?" cried the Countess, ''impossible! I spoke to 
•her a few moments since; she promised me the delicious 
treat of hearing her sing. I trust nothing is the matter— 
^bat she is not ill?" 

The Italian smiled significantly and saicastieally. Nina 
saw by the expression of his disagreeable countenance ^ist 
some double meaning influenced his thoughts, and she con- 
tinued to urge him to be more expUcit. 

At first he was sileat ; but offering- her his ann they 
proceeded through a suite of apartments to a music saloon^ 
where some amateur performance was to take place. After 
the pause of a moment, the Italian began to speak* 

" Signora la Contesea/* he said, in his own liquid lan- 
guage, " are you not aware that it is your own charming 
self that has been the cause of the sudden exit of the 
Marchesa?" 

" I !" exclaimed the surprised Nina. 

" Yes; your soft fair hand, metaphorically speaking, has 
plunged the poisoned dagger into her heart." 

The Countess, astonished and half alarmed at this 
rodomontade, however, replied with a dignity of manner^ 
which, child-like as she seemed^ she well knew how to 
assume. 

" Pray," she said^ " at once explain your meaning. I 
am desirous of knowing why I am deprived of the society 
of the Marchesa, and the reason for my bemg implicated in 
her sudden disappearance.^ 
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" Well ! if you will insist upon hearing it," continued he, 
lis countenance becoming absolutely livid as he spoke — 
" if you will know all, listen, and I will tell you." He 
fixed his malicious eyes upcm her, and said, "Her heart 
and love have abjectly fixed themselves upon a beardless 
boy." 

Nina, surprised by this extraordinary commumcation, in- 
Toluntarily started. The Italian perceiving the movement, 
a. smile crossed his fieud*hke countenance; there was some- 
thing in the look with which he regarded the Countess l^at 
absolutely caused the blood to retreat from her dieeks and 
hps, and her heart beat audibly. She felt that she had better 
hear no more ; she had an inward presentiment that what * 
would follow might be of import sufficient to rouse every 
spatk of indignation in bar nature; yet, with a sort of ia^ 
cination tike unto that which lures the victim into the very 
jaws of the rattle-snake, she listened on. The Italian con- 
tinued, 

" The proud Maiohesa is at length paid off in the same 
coin with which so long she has served others. She has 
been cruel — cold — ^repulsive, to those who would have laid 
down their Uvea for her — adored her — ^worshipped her! 
She heeded not how many hearts she lacerated — ^what 
feelings she wounded ; and now she is tasting the snfi^rings 
she has so often created. She loves this youth — ^liiis 
young secretaiy, to distraction" (and the man absolutely 
gnashed his teeth with fury). " I have watched the pro* 
gress of the passion — and, oh, the delight it has given me 
to see her enduring pang for pang for what she has made 
others endure !" 

" But what has all this to do with me ?" cried Nina, 
impatiently. "I wish to hear no more upon a subject 
which does not please me." 

"Oh! you pretend ignorance, fair Countess.; do you 
think that I give credence to the idea, that you are not aware 
that the indifference under which the Marchesa now writhes 
arises from the preoccupied heart of the favoured youth, 
and that the pride and boast of Naples has been supplanted 
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by another, and that other, fair lady, yourself? Tastes 
yviHl differ," he continued, in a sneering tone of insolence ; 
''some prefer the pale, cold moonbeams to the lustrous, 
brilliant, melting rays of sunshine. The young Englishman 
is accustomed to the frigid beauties of his country. No 
wonder he admires one so different to an Italian beauty ! — 
though we in Italy have heard, Signora, that underneath 
the appearance of snow, there are often hidden fires which 
bum as fiercely as those which agitate the hearts of our 
more demonstrative females;" and the Italian looked at 
Nina with a significant glance. 

Indeed, at that moment, she did look pale and cold, as 
the icicles of her northern zone; every word which fell 
from the Ups of the Italian seemed to congeal each drop of 
her blood in her frame; she was speechless with afinght, 
disgust, and anger. 

" The young secretary worships you, lady. Every one 
may perceive his passion, in the looks of love which are 
ever darting from his eyes when he encounters yours." 

Nina, choked by her emotions, could not interrupt him, 
and thus unchecked, he continued, 

" And do not think I wonder at his choice ;" as he spoke, 
with a libertine glance he dared to look upon the pure 
young girl! ''You are passing fair, bellissima Signorinaf 
When I think upon you, so young, so soft ! I compare you 
to the early dawn of the year, the gentle season of love, 
and could address you as — 

* Im prinuteera gioventu del anno 

Bella madre difiorit 

D*erbe noveUe e di ntmeUi amori.* 

Every one has long understood the feelings of the yoimg 
Stanley — all but the Marchesa, and she, blinded by 
her own sentiment, had not detected the reality, — ^no, not 
until this very evening. I marked her," — ^and there was a 
triumphant malignity in his air ; "I witnessed the moment 
when the scales fell from her eyes. It was at the time 
when you, Signora, spoke to the devoted youth. She then 
perceived the rapture of his look, the feeling which at once 
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beamed forth from his glance. It was enough for her — 
she was in an instant enlightened — ^felt that she had been 
slighted! — and for you^ Signora! Stung with rage and 
jealousy, she fled. And now, in the sohtude of her cham- 
ber, she is meditating, no doubt, schemes of revenge and 
hatred; or how, by fresh arts, she may allure from you 
your young lover." 

The Italian was so engrossed by the vehemence of his 
own words and feelings, that he heeded not the effect they 
might produce upon his companion. His own slighted 
vows and wounded self-love gave venom to every accent ; 
and the suppressed voice in which he uttered these last 
words, grated with a hissing, snake-hke sound on the ear — 
a fitting vehicle for the poisonous language which issued 
from his Ups. 

Nina spoke not immediately; she could not; her tongue 
seemed to cleave to her mouth : but when the Italian turned 
towards her, to mark the sensation his discourse had pro- 
duced, he quite started when he saw the alteration in her 
demeanour. 

She was no longer the colourless-looking girl. Her cheeks 
were brightly flushed, and her eyes !^-even his, bold and 
daring as they were, sank abashed beneath hers, from which 
sparks of fire seemed actually to emit. Her form also 
appeared to have gained height and dignity. In her whole 
aspect there was now a haughty — ^nay, even a fierce cha- 
racter, at which the ItaUan quailed. Nina fixed her gaze 
steadily upon him, and he could not meet it. Such is the 
power, the majesty, of a really virtuous woman's indignation. 

''Presume not thus to speak to me!" she at length 
excUimed. in a voice rteady «ul distinct, « I am indeed an 
Englishwoman; and you say truly, when you affirm, that 
there are fires hidden beneath their cold surface ; but they 
are flames which would fain annihilate presumptuous inso- 
lence. Their ears are unaccustomed to be suUied by such 
words as you have dared to pour into mine; and believe 
me, they are the last you will ever have an opportunity of 
addressing to me." 

o 
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And 80 sayings she walked with deliberate steps towai^dLa 
her husband, whom she perceived jnst eot^ing the sMuie* 
Kxnn ; taking his arm, with a Tiolent effort over hersdf , she 
endeavoured to conquer her agitation, and enter with eaha*- 
ness into conversation with those aromid. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

** Foreri sUttiLti del lettentrioBe ! Nan b^wvs ijoMito vslga qvestr 
era Botto on bel cido, in riva al mare, mentre la natnra k znoon tmta 
nel sonno, e qnesto silenzto* yiene ai^>ena interrotto dal sordo goi^glio 
driP OBda ohe al pari del pessMfo, non ebbe mai riposo dal £ die ta 
creata, n^ Tana finoh^ pin non ata. Chi non fl*& trovato solo a qoestf 
ora chi non ha scntito sventolarsi presso 11 vise rultimo hatter d'ala 
ddla nottola mattutdna nel principiar del caldo, snlle heUe coete del 
ngno^ non sa sin dove gninga la diviaa beUeaza delle com oreate.** 

So well did she act her part, that no one could have guessed 
all the straggles of the poor little Cora^ess's heart; she 
was suffering absolute torture, and her efforts to get throv^ 
the evening were most courageous. But Ae felt that now 
indeed was the moment for exertion. Every public display 
of emotion must be scrupulously avwded; particulaxly as 
tike eye of the insolent Itslian stiQ seemed to beam upon 
her with mahcious serutiny. 

Nina, however, possessed a sjHrit which was not to be 
daunted by worthlessness, although it was painfully sus- 
oeptible to the possibility of being in any way oonneoted 
vnth the idea of levity or indisereticm. She went through 
her task; and it was not until «he had reached her own 
^ssing-room that she almost gave way to her overcfaai^ed 
V celings. But even th^re she restrained herself; for Lisette, 
ifith all her anxiety and assiduity, could not have heea 
prevailed upon to leave her lady, had she seen her agitated, 
and Nina panted to be al(me. 

Therefore, pleading excessive £»tigue, the Countess 
hastily undressed, and promised her faalhfiil abigail imme» 
diately to repair to bed. But when quite alone, ahe sssk 
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^ « cAair, and gave w.y to a bu«t of teaw. which 

becwie dmost hy«terical from its violence. ^ *««^ '*** 

The poor httle thing fdt humiliated-degwded-lowered 

in her own esteem. She the wif. T""^*"**"'*^®'?^ 

told by an inaolent ato^ulS tj^ t."^- ^Sl ^£ 

We to *A«^ huaband-r^Sry Sl^I JSf *" "^^^^fil 

««nnatiom,, "that du, did i^i ^^2^^^ ^^ 

To her pore mind, abead/v,^ .K^^^ *^ audaaty. 

She felt Lt iWea^^ Zld * ^**^ "^^ ^*'«^* 

finger of ««m poi^^dlt^t::"^^"^ toVStS^ 

course to pursue ? "« WM she to do?— wb»« 

And then ri,e thought upon her father-ihat honoured 

^ZLa-I ""^ •*« »»^ forfeited the right of being 
^^^^t «P««eh. since a ^ had'^Jli ^^ 

« 1\'^ fowr^';-rfKS repeated oyer and over ag«n : 

wlTSltrr"^ •"? ^'^♦*^* heard tC^ 
wnat might he have imagined V* 

evitoitr^ ^ ^ "^^^ **« ^^ a. if to hide 
even from he«df the blurinss of shame which over,pre«l her 
countenance ; then f««ng that her huabnnd mi,^^ her 
thus, she souriit her bed, and feimed t« .i-JTiT t^^ • 
shetriedtorwt. ' "'^ *«««»ed to sleep ; but m vam 



iJZ.A^ for the fhrt time in her life dLpcovered that a 
^starbed mmd is a more complete antidote to slumber 
a«nev«i the r«,*mg of bodily p«n.. There are soporific. 
whuA «11 aflay the «.guiri» of a offering fr«ne, but where 
can we find the medicine to 



•« JIflnister to a mind diseased f" 

For even should sleep overtake the miserable, in dreams 
they realize the wietcbedneaa wliich ia the predominant 
feelmg of the imnginatimi. Nina could not rest; and as 
ahe listened to the calm bieatiung of her husband, who in 
confiding happiness slept by ber side* her tortured hmsr. 

o2 ' 
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'vrhieh too highly coloured the past events, made her view 
every eircumstance which had occurred in a light which 
half distracted her. 

*^ My hushand !" she continued to muse, '' who loved me, 
I know, for my innocence ! he has often told me so. Can 
I be still hlameless ? What would he think, if he knew 
t^iflt an audacious Italian had dared thus to insult me — ^to 
taunt me with such allusions? Miserable Regmald ! That 
which I have so long feared, is then evident to every 
eye; your madness — your folly, have been discovered. 
I had hoped still, that it might be a dreadful fancy of my 
l>ram. And I am enacting the part of rival to an Italian 
Marehesa — a noble position for the Countess of Elmsdale ! 
But it shall not — ^must not continue — this degrading situa- 
tion!" she exclaimed, almost audibly. Finding it quite 
impossible, from the feverish excitement of her mind, to 
remain in bed, she gUded from it, sought her dressing- 
room, and opened the window, which led to a balcony. 

The balmy air of the earliest morning greeted her, laden 
with the fragrance of the orange-blossoms, and the sweet- 
smelling flowers and shrubs which bloomed around. Not a 
shade of vapour mingled with the clear, bahny breeze, mild 
and fresh from the sea. Oh, it was a lovely scene which 
presented itself in the faint twilight of opening day ! 

The bay, with its placid waters, lay stretched before her 
— the faint outline of the chain of mountains-^Yesuvius 
sending up its blue incense in shadowy columns into the 
cloudless sky — Capri, behind which the sun was putting 
forth its rosy beams ; all nature smiled in very loveliness. 

Early dawn in Italy is scarcely to be imagined by us 
unfortunates, who are accustomed to a country where the 
rising sun has six days out of the seven to struggle through 
vapours and mists before it can make itself even visible. 
VHiere, but in Italy, could a dehcate female have sat, as did 
our heroine, clad in her tight dress, in an open balcony, at 
four o'clock in the morning, rejoicing in the sensation of the 
l»lmy air gently waving her hair, and refreshing her aching 
temples with its coolness ? 
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Imperceptibly the mild breeze — ^the soothing sounds of 
the fountains, in numbers playing in the gardens — the 
glories of the scene, which brought back to her mind fedU 
ings more exalted than those which spring from eartlily^ 
passions, soothed the irritation of her ideas. It was natioe 
which she now contemplated in all its majesty; and her 
thoughts rose to the God of nature, whose beneficent hand 
had created the beauteous scene before her, and whoie 
gracious promise was, to assist all His creatures who place 
their trust implicitly in Him ; she remembered, that to cast 
all her cares upon that ever-ready friend was not only her 
bounden duty, but her only safety and comfort. 

Strengthened by these reflections, her thoughts flowed 
into a more healthy channel, and she meditated for some 
time. Seated in this fragrant balcony, (bower it might 
almost be termed,) her elbow leaning on the railing — her 
eheek resting on her hand, and her eyes fixed upon the san, 
which was rising gloriously from the glassy bosom of Uie 
sea, her countenance by degrees lost its distorted express 
sion ; and when she rose again to seek her couch, there was 
a calm, collected aspect pervading it. 

Our young Countess possessed a mind naturally compre- 
hensive and vigorous; and the high principles which had 
been instilled into it, made a deep impression on her hefot. 
Whilst she thus sat meditating, the dark clouds of her 
imagination by degrees dispersed ; she began to see herwsy 
more plainly — ^the road was direct. 

The result of her musings was a plan, which she intended 
to put into eflect immediately, so as to be enabled to act im 
the manner most consistent with her. own dignity and r^ 
spectabihty, and also with the safety and future welfare of 
the unfortunate Reginald. These resolves seemed to r»> 
move a weight from the mind of our sweet heroine; for, 
when again she pressed her pillow, almost immediately sbft 
fell into a peaceful slumber. 
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CHAPTER XL, 

** Theie wM bat one beloved face on eartb— 

And that wm ehining on him. 

« • * « • 

He had no breath, no befaig, bat in hen ; 

* * * He had oeased 

To lore within himself: she was his life* 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated aU !** 

When the Countess again awoke^ the daj was somewhat 
advanced. Her sleeps though heavy, had heen unrefresh* 
ing, and her head ached violently ; she found that she was 
quite unahle to leave her dressing-room till late in the day. 
ZA>rd Elmsdale, she knew, had a dinner engagement, and 
at this curcranstance Nina rejoiced. She had much to 
execute before another night dosed in ; she had vowed & 
vow to herself, that the light of another day should not 
shine again upon her, and find her without having put her 
well-resolved plan into execution, and she was firm in her 
determination. 

Would that we all strove to imitate the conduct of this 
young creature, and be bold in our obediaice when reason 
and principle point to the mark. Why should we, in 
general, be so slow in following the suggestions of the still 
small voice, which e^er whispers within us, although we are 
80 wilfully anxious to drown its importmwte sounds by irre- 
solution, folly, or vice, and often by delay ; the result of 
which is, that the spirit to do right is too generally quenched^ 
and the heart hardened. Alas! how many instances are 
before our eyes, which sadly prove that the delay of a day, 
or even of an hour, in acting according to the promptings 
of a right pnnciple, has involved the wavering individual ia 
sorrowful and irremediable perplexity. Let x^s then go on 
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courageously, wlien tlie inward and sincere monitor whispen 
to us to proceed. 

Contrary to the faithful lisette's earnest entreaties, that 
her lady would not think of leaving her apartment that day, 
her attentive eye having detected the hectic spot which ex« 
citement had kindled in the otherwise pale cheek of the 
Countess, and various other symptoms, whidi betokened an 
mmatural and feverish state — regardless of all these well- 
meant, but officious expostulationa. Lady Ehnsdale signified 
her intention of dining as usual, with any of the suite who 
were not to accompany Lord Ehnsdale to his state-dinner at 
the Prinee de V ' V On inquiry, she found that 
K^inald and another secretary — a middle-aged person, who 
had long been in the EarPs confidence — were the only two 
persons left to join her at the dinner-table. 

'* Mikdi, your hands are hot and feverish," persisted 
Lisette, as she finished the toilette of her young mistress, 
and a servant at the door announced that the repast was 
served. ^^ Remember, you are not strong, and that at this 
moment you ought to take care of yourself." But Nina, 
"with impatience unlike herself, waved her off, and in a 
hurried manner descended to the apartment in which she 
had ordered the repast to be served ; there she found that 
Mr. Brown, the senior secretary, had uneaqpectedly been 
summoned on business, which prevented his being of the 
party; she was therefcwe destined to dine tite^'tite with 
Beginald. 

How different were the feelings of the two individuals 
upon this occasion ! How weakly do those who love grasp 
at trifles — luxuriate in matters c^ the merest moonshine ! 
What indescribable delight was it to Reginald to take the 
pkce mB-h'Vis to Nina, which would otherwise have beea 
occupied by Mr. Brown ! 

He ndght now without interruption feast upon die con- 
templation of the object before him — ^listen to her words, 
which she must now address exclusively to him. She would 
eonverse with him, tmn her sweet eyes upon him — a happi- 
ness of which lately she had been strangely sparing ; his 
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heart beat with joy— his eye sparkled from the same 
emotion. 

But to our poor little Nina it was all very different. For, 
although she had most courageously nerved herself, and 
decidedly made up her mind, that during the course of that 
same evening his fate should be sealed ; although she had 
resolved to take this proper step, still it was a hard task- 
one of great difficulty. She knew it would give her the 
utmost pain to inflict that which would be like a death-blow 
to the unfortunate youth. And the moment for thus act- 
ing was so unexpectedly immediate — for when could there 
be so favourable an opportunity as after the servants had 
withdrawn ? It was a golden occasion, not to be missed. 

Her kind heart sank within her when she heard him, 
with his melodious toned voice, inquire, with an earnestness 
which she well knew sprang £rom his soul, after her health ; 
and also, when for a moment she looked upon him, and 
noted the expression of a countenance which even she, cold 
as were her feelings towards him, could not but allow was 
like the painter's dream of beauty. 

She had come into his presence with an3rthing but kindly 
sentiments. The insulting conversation of the Italian still 
rang in her ears; those dreadful words, which seemed 
written in characters of fire upon her recollection— i" Your 
young lover .'" And it was through his presumptuous mad- 
ness that she was placed in a situation which rendered her 
thus open to be insulted. 

In the indignation of her outraged delicacy she had 
denounced Reginald as insolent, for even presuming to allow 
such sentiments to have foimd entrance into his imagination, 
** No longer shall he remain in my presence !" she had ex- 
claimed with anger. ^ The chosen object upon whom his 
generous patron showers confidence and kincbiess ! Is this 
the manner he requites his friendship ? I will not submit 
tamely, abjectly, to see my husband stung in the most vital 
manner by the viper he has taken to his bosom." 

And to have watched the young Nina's countenance as 
these thoughts passed through her mind, she no longer 
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looked the timid girl ; no^ the virtue of on outraged matron 
flashed from her eyes. " Caesar's wife must not be sus- 
pected/' she murmured; ''and a thought allied to shame 
must not be attached to the name of my noble husband ; 
nor shall it be whilst I have energy .left to act. No, with 
my own decree will I drive him hence." 

But it is a very different affair to make bold resolves in 
private. Face to face before one whom she had once 
regarded with a kindness almost sisterly— the sight of his 
altered form, the shadow of his former self — ^knowing well 
the cause of the change, — ^too well aware of the devotion 
with which he madly regarded her ; and then, the humble 
air of timid subjection — ^the faltering tone in which he 
accosted her ! — ^how could it be otherwise than that Nina's 
heart, which was benevolence itself, was softened ? 

She thought, " He little knows what awaits him, — pooir, 
poor Reginald !" Tears were rising to her eyes, and her 
manner, which at first was so repulsive and distant, be* 
came, imperceptibly to herself, kinder and more gentle. 

And now she was in fact more cruel than before. She 
had better have remained the frozen Countess, who on her 
first entrance had taken her seat opposite to the young 
secretaiy; for then she scarcely identified the sweet, con* 
dliating Nina of those happy days which had long fled-— 
days of bliss — so bright — so smiling! a period of dreaming 
joy, which never, never could again recur ; for it was truly, 
*' Love's first and early dream ;" and now the ray of return- 
ing kindness, which his watchful, gasping soul detected, 
caused the warm blood to rush into his chilled heart, and 
filled it with a feeling of happiness which rendered him 
more than erer unprepared for the sequel of this mcmentous 
interview. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

" It was new li£»— the earth— the sky— 
Seemed to grow fairer for thy sake ; 
Bot this is gone— oh, destiny ! 
My heart is withered, let it break I" 

• « • • • 

** Thine is the name I breathe to Heaven* 
Thy face is on my sleep ; 
I only ask that love like this. 
Hay pray tar thee and weep.** 

The dinner had been served in a smaller apartment, wMch 
was used by the Earl and Countess when they dined without 
company, now an unusual treat. It was a beauti^ saloon, 
suited in its aspect, and all its decorations, to the summer 
heats, which were at this time glowing with intensity in the 
atmosphere. The tessellated marble floor, afforded a d&- 
lightfiil appearance of coolness—the alabaster architrayes— 
the painted ceilings — ^the decorations, which consisted of 
the rarest porcelain vases, of rock crystal, agate, amalacite ^ 
ornaments, placed upon marble tables and sconces^ all izL 
character, truly refreshing and beautiful to the eye. The 
windows opened on the terrace, which led to the most 
beautiful portion of the pleasure-groimds, and at the same 
time commanded a most extensive and magniiicent view. 
The air, perfumed with sweet odours &om flowers and 
shrubs, wafted in upon them from the open casements. 

It would have been a paradise to happy hearts ; but the 
loveliness and luxury of the whole entourage, was little 
heeded by the two agitated beings, who there sat, surrounded 
by every outward seeming circumstance that could administer 
to the most fastidious of wants. But how little had it the 
power of lightening the weight of care, which at that 
moment hung heavily upon their minds ! To a casual ob- 
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nerwer, whai a different idea would kave been fonned of the 
«t«te of their feelings ! 

To look at them» in all their youth and beauty, they 
BBight haTe been Hkened to the happy possessors of the 
garden of Eden before sin had marred their joys; sur- 
rounded by flowers and fruits, and ail the sweets of life. 
However, this may well be called a £u--fetched simile, con- 
sidering that our young pair were well housed — well clothed 
— ^well served, with chairs, tables^ knives and forks to boot ! 
However, such as it is, we will leave it and proceed. 

Reginald thought only of her who was before him — saw 
only the fair being whom he adorecU Had he been in a 
desert, instead of this luxurious abode, it would have been 
the same to him ; there was but one point of attraction, and 
all his senses were drawn to that sole focus. 

And Nina ! — ^her thoughts were all concentrated to one 
subject ; she was revolving in her mind the painful task she 
was about to perform. 

The dinner was soon ended, though never did the Countess 
linger so long over a repast. With a degree of epicurism, 
of which she could never before have been accused, she 
caused herself to be served finom various dishes, which, after 
coquetting with for some time, she sent away untouched. 
But this delay could not last for ever; even dinners will 
eome to an end, at which aldermen may well sigh. 

It was at length finished — ^this meal so torturing to her, 
so delightful to Reginald; his last brief space of pleasure 
for a long period. The servants retired, and they were 
alone! Nina's heart beat almost audibly, and her eyes 
were fixed upon her plate. A long silence ensued. Now 
that the moment had arrived, she felt all her firmness — 
courage— her past indignation, melting fast away. 

How could she commence ? — what had she to say ? — in 
what words could she embody a subject so delicate, one 
which she knew must cause such agony to the wretched 
youth before her? His respectful, dejected countenance, 
was all she saw at that moment ; and quick as thought, the 
idea passed through her mind — could she not alter her 
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resolution— soften her decree ? After all, his manner had 
ever heen strictly deferential towards her ; not a word had 
he hreathed which she could condemn: would it not he 
premature, nay, even indeUcate in her, to take upon herself 
to speak on a suhject, which after all might he the yain,. 
sinful imaginings of her own disordered fancy? 

She half relented, half shrank hack in her determination 
— a feather would have weighed the balance in his favour ; 
but at the very instant when her heart had softened — ^when 
her purpose was tottering, she raised her eyes, and beheld 
those of Reginald riveted upon her— and it was all over 
with him! The stem determined spirit which was there 
fixed, when she entered the room, rushed back to her mind ; 
the reaction had added to the strength of her courage. 

There was in the looks that Reginald had darted upon 
her, that indescribable expression, which at once reminded 
the Countess that her proper course was the one her high 
sense of principle had before urged her to pursue. In that 
one glance, with which the misguided young man had dared 
to regard the wife of another, was combined all that passion 
and love could have expressed, had they been gifted with a 
thousand tongues. It would have terrified her to behold, 
had not disdain and anger sustained her firmness. 

All tenderness and consideration for his feelings at once 
vanished. Outraged delicacy usurped the place of the 
relenting softness which was fast creeping over her senses ; 
at once the power of speech seemed restored. But an 
instant before, and she felt it impossible to convey by words 
that which must so painfully affect him ; but now her anger 
lent energy to her language. 

" Mr. Stanley !" she exclaimed ; and Reginald, who had 
been so wholly absorbed in the ecstasy of the feelings which 
had caused him thus passionately to gaze upon his com- 
panion, that he had not noted the flash which emitted from 
her eye, or the deepened colour and indignant expression 
of her countenance, absolutely started, when he heard her 
speak in a voice so unlike that of the gentle Nina. 

" Mr. Stanley !" she again said, firmly, — " I am rejoiced 
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makes n,e «l«olutety!hudd^ S^ .v^t''^'* *? '"°«'''- I* 
We been destmed to en^lt, '^ *"* ' ^h""!* «'«» 
I have but one coirL^^ such atrial; but so it «— 

tation, I te^youTat iT"'' *^°'*' '^*-* hesi- 
absence ftoxo. this roof— fm™^*~°'''' ' """""""^^ your 

Hegiuald started^/C ZtT^"' ' . . u 
«t h« head hi, nerrouTsvirn ^ * ^i"*"^ ^''» '^^•l 

grater shoek; he eoZ s^ty S th:?"" 1^^'"' 
" The step which I havTV-l'^ ^ * **"^ of hearing, 

one." continuedTe (We^*"..""J ^ '^ unprecedented 
to my feelings to SoST' T""^- """"^ "^"^^^ « i* 
««d ^th thk <»n?JonS>^ "^'^P* •*' '"»* »* » ^y duty. 
act. You mv^Tl^^ ??" "^ "^''' fearlessly I 
immediatelv vSri,^ Ehnsdale-quit Italy, and that 

thus S'yol yTI^:^.:? "* °r **"''»" ''"y I 
l»««ch of confiLei:f'S:d^1l!:^f have committed a 

^^«, ^ J , speaK — do not endeavour to extenusif«> 

Z'Z ^ *" "^'^'^ term-has exposed me. Have 
not the mort revolting insinuations been poureT into mv 

^d,oh! to thmk that I, whose heart, I am sure beats 
2^ -mequaUed devotion toward, my dear lorf,-7o tS 
fl-t my eaw Aould have been polluted by the sound of 
Md. iMiguage ! O God !» she exclaimed, greatly agitated, 
I»«««ng her hands tightly upon her throbbing heart, « eraitt 
me prtieuoe to submit to this indignity, and forgive me for 
"V «»» that I may unconsciously have had in biinirinK 
"P<m me this distracting trial. Reginald! what have I 
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ever done^ to encourage yoa in siidb mad foHy? Tme, I 
was kind to you — firiendly— -sbterly ! but it was as the 
fitvourite of my husband I thus treated you; at ftrst, it waa 
merely to please him that I acted towards you as I would 
have done to a brother ; and then, by d^ireea, I learnt to 
regard you for yourself. I thought you good and eieeHent | 
and without a fear — a scruple-*-I trusted and esteemed 
you. And how have you returned my indulgence and 
confidence ? You hare violated eveiy principle of honour 
and rectitude, by letting the world even imagine that yott 
entertained towards me feelings most opposite to those of 
the respect due to me as a virtuous woman — as the wife of 
another ; and that other, the man to whom you owe ao deep 
a debt of love and gratitude. And now your only coarse 
is, to go from hence — ^make any pretence you please, but 
go you must. K you hesitate to pursue the only path 
which will lead to safety — to peace for us both, I sluJl feet 
obliged to take even a more decided part— to enlighten my 
husband, who is at present so unconscious, so unsuspicious c^ 
the injury which yon would fain inflict upon him, by lowering 
the general opinion of his wife's discretion. He will tiiea 
know that the youth whose well-doing he has watched with 
such soHcitude— who from his infancy has been the object 
of his anxious hopes— -the son of the friend he reveres aa 
a father, has turned traitor*— has, from his conduct, engen* 
dered remarks detrimental to the virtue of her whose fiiir 
fiune is dearer to him than life. Do you think that he 
could bear the light of day, if he thought that his wife, 
whom he considers so innocent, had been subject to whis* 
pered insinuations, foul as they were fiedse? — no, it shall 
not be !" 

" Say no more. Lady Elmsdale," cried Reginald, starting 
distractedly from the seat in which he had again sunk, 
petrified by the cutting words of Nina ; " say no more, you 
shall be immediately obeyed:" and fire flashed from his 
dark orbs ; " your eyes shall never again be blasted by the 
sight of one you think so vile.'' And Reginald rushed 
towards the door with wild impetuosity. 
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*^ Stop !" exclaimed the Countess, in a voice of oomniand ; 
*^ I desire you wiU remain and listen to what I have further 
to say, before you finally quit my presence." 

Reginald passively obeyed ; Lady fUmsdale's voice seemed 
to have conqdete power over his every impulse. He leant 
his fonn, which quxvered in every nerve firom emotion, 
against one of the marble pilasters of the apartment, and 
pressed his hand violently upon his throbbing temples. 
The Countess ciontiinied to speak — 

''The plan you have to pursue is easily taken. The 
Earl has long remarked the change in your appearance — ^in 
your health and spirits— and has often mentioned to me, 
that he feared the climate of Naples did not agree with 
you; and you have even a more reascmaUe and natural 
excuse for your absence. The accounts of your father's 
health are not cheering ; you have only to urge a wish to 
be with him, and I am sure Lord Elmsdale will not oppose 
it. Reginald," she added, after a short pause, and in a 
voice which was now softened and tremulously sweet, 
'' with your departure will all my anger cease, believe me ; 
nev» will my interest in your welfare diminish. Lord 
£3msdale's eyes of affection will ever rest upon you ; and 
if your dear father's health improve, you may be certain 
that he will secure for you honourable employment — that he 
will look to your advancement, though it may not be under 
his own roof. You must forgive me for my harshness, and 
xemember that mine is a very conspicuous situation. Every 
eye scrutinizes my actions; I am young, and my appear- 
anee, I believe, is peculiarly so. My husband is much older 
than myself, and that drcumstanoe (in which I gioiy) 
emboldens the audacious to suppose that I may be more 
open to liie advances of the young men by whom I am 
ninounded. My noble husband !" she exclaimed, indigna* 
tion flashing £rom her eyes; ''they little know, in their 
absurd ignoranoe, how I estimate him, when I compare 
him to tiie rest of mankind. Compare him, did I sayi 
Hie idea of placing any one so superior, so exalted, in 
looks, manner, talent, in every way, in competition for a 
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to M^ cres more tiban die bad ongsBaQr 
qiokeft n^Piiflfy flfid with wamdi.; it 
totttt ImmI wwtaiiifn licf tiu it was owf* she kad. cxdbcsbhi, 
her ewtfj ihoo^ — put Ibrth the cxnd deme cf laaiislnncnt 
to tbennb^ppjBegiiiald; and now tint tlie deed was com- 
pleted, die was exhausted watA otcreone. 

The feaetioD of her ffc e liags was oHist paiidiiL Her 
ai^per had eri^otated, ftam hawing gifcn fdl rent to Ha 
toaret, mad horn her hafing eased the aoa^les of her oon^ 
seienee by ordering him to defnrt; and hcfine her stood 
the miserable yoimg man, and she had made him the most 
wietebed of hmnan bdngs. She saw the complete, the 
profound agony he CTdmed; for, ahhongh his eoantenance 
was averted, the deep despondeney of his sttitndf plainly 
depicted Ms inward sufferings. 

This patnfnl panse eootiniied imbiokeit £or some mo^ 
ments ; at length H^y^M removed his hands from bcfoR 
fab blood-shot eyes, and looked towards the Coontess ; and 
in that glance every feeling of his heart might have been 
traced — ^the deepest sorrow and r epentance, but stiU min- 
gled with the subtle fire which he had so long and sinfnSy 
nourished; but it was evidently subdued by the grief which 
overwhelmed him. Its character no longer irritated and 
offended Nina; she regarded it only as the last expiiiag 
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latent flame, of a sentiment about to be extinguished for 
ever. At leng:th he spoke. 

'* Lady Elmsdale," he said, " before to-morrow's sim has 
set I shall be far from hence. Endeavour, if possible, to 
forgiye me. I plead guilty to yoiu* every accusation. I 
have been sinful — presumptuous ; I bow to the justice of 
your decree, torturing as I feel it to be. I have dared 
madly — ^rashly, to adore you; no wonder that devotion^ 
such as I have felt, has evinced itself in every look — ^in 
every action. Nay, be not angry: bear vnth me for one little 
moment — it is my last ! Not another word will you ever 
again hear of a passion, which I now confess, humbled with 
sorrow and contrition. But still I entreat. Lady, that even 
whilst you blame, you will pity me, and deign to remember^ 
as some slight extenuation, that I have not been without 
my trials — my temptations. My patron, benevolent, excel* 
lent as he is, never reflected or foresaw that, with his own 
kind hand, he was leading me into perils I could scarcely have 
had strength of mind to escape, with my unfortunate tem« 
perament, which, to my cost, I find is ardent as it is un- 
stable. You Uttle understand your own attractions. Lady 
Elmsdale; and I, young, inexperienced, new to everything 
.-can you imagine for a moment that, thrown so com- 
pletely, so intimately into your society — listening, hour after 
hour, to a voice, the music of whose sounds must ever ring 
in my memory, long after its melody is mute for me ; and 
permitted to be constantly neai' you, watching the changes 
of a countenance so sweet, so angehc : witnessing your 
goodness — ^your talent ; assisting in all your studies — in all 
your amusements ! Oh ! think, kind Lady, what a perilous 
ordeal I had to pass ; and, in proportion to my trials, com- 
passionate me." 

Nina was by this time weeping bitterly. 

"You little know," he continued, his voice becoming 
firmer and more energetic, " how cruel — ^how fatal was your 
kindness, when, day after day, you called me to your side; 
when you allowed my hand to guide yours, so fair — so soft, 
o?er the strings of the guitar ; and then our voices blending 

p 
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in the songs ; our tending together the flowers and planitB^ 
your bahny breath even mingling with mine as we best 
over our pleasant labours. I, whose existence was hitherto 
bounded to the most confined sphere — ^who had been, till 
then, unconscious of the fiiscinations of one gifted like 
yourself. But think not I blame you» sweet Lady! Yoa 
acted from the impulse of a heart which is purity itself, one 
that could not dream of evil, or of meeting with so un- 
looked-for a return for your generous confidence;. I only 
strive to excite your commiseration — ^your indulgence, 
whenever your thoughts by chance revert to the unfor- 
tunate man whom once you called your friend. It was not 
through vice that I have thus been led captive; a thoughit 
that could have wronged you has never sullied my imagina- 
tion; but I had not strength to withstand the attractbns of 
your manifold captivations, which indeed mig^t well have 
subdued a stouter heart than mine." 

Nina had not the power to intenrupt Beginald; in silent 
sorrow she sat listening to his words, and every one that he 
• uttered fell most painfully upon her ear. 

*' Have patience with me a little longer," he continued, 
** md listen to my last request before I go hence iix ever. 
Do not obliterate me totally from your memory; let me 
carry away with me the precious idea that you will think of 
me sometimes, as the Reginald of early days — ^not as he ia 
now, the fallen, the degraded, in your estimation ; and if I 
have energy left, I will strive to combat the impetuous feel- 
ings that now fill my heart, which is bursting wiA aU the 
fatal sentiments it contains — ^fiital, indeed, as having rcn- 
d««d me unworthy of your friendship. But though I mi^ 
go from before your presence, think not that I can tear your 
image from my heart. No ! there it is engraven indeiy^, 
and to eternity; but I will look upon it to my mind's eye 
as the wife worthy of her exalted husband. If ever my 
feehngs can be again calm, which at this moment I deem 
impoasiUe— if I continue to live when deprived of the li§^t 
nndep whose bri^ influence I have hi^y so luznrioualy 
exiited--^if I have strength romdniBg to draw on my sad 
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«id weary days, laden with the weight of misery which 
weighs my very soul to the dust, then will your sweet reccd- 
lection he my greatest incitemmt to yirtue." 

''Oh> Reginald!" cried Lady Ehnsdale, with fervour, 
** there are higher motives than any earthly ones — better 
thoughts and remembrances than any connected with this 
world, that should raise your mind towards the attainment 
of excellence; you should embody no human creature with 
perfection; Uft your eyes above this fleeting earth, and look 
for an example in a Idgher sphere/' 

But Reginald scarcely heeded these admonitory words; 
he continued aloud the train of thought which so totally ab- 
sorbed his every idea. 

" Should I survive this crisis, and in after life attain to 
any degree of improvement — should I again become worthy 
of your friendship, you wiU haye intpiied me; your adored 
image will either lead me towards excellence, or else will 
hover round my bed of death, and receive my last thought 
•*my last look ! for my eyes will be ever upon you, fixed 
vrith a stead&st gaze. And now I go— farewell. Lady Elms- 
dale I Pardon, if possible, my errors; and when surrounded 
by every enrcnmstanee which can make life desirable, cast 
aometimea a thought of kindness on him who would wil- 
lingly eiqnre to obtain another glimpse of you." 

Poor Nina, deeply distressed, arose, and advaneed towards 
Beghtald ; she held out her hand. 

'^God bless you, Reginald;'' she sobbed; '* did you 
know how deeply I suffer at this moment, you would be 
aware that it is in kindness — in jnstiee, that I have been 
thus explicit. Forgive me, if I have seemed harsh — un- 
gentle; but last night's conversation — ^tfae w<Mrds of the 
insolent Italian, appeared almost to change my nature, so 
dreadful — so unexpected, were they. I regret deejay to 
part thus — ^but it must be. Would that you had remained 
as yon were formeriy, my kind brother — my indulgent 
friend 1 — but as it is not thus to be, we must indeed say, 
fiirewelL So again, God bleas you, Reginaldl" And her 
teasi fell abundantly. 

v2 
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Keginald, unconscious of his actions, in the agony of his 
heart, sank on his knees hefore her, pressed the fair hands, 
that were unresistingly placed in his, to his lips, and many 
a bitter drop fell upon them. It would be hard to say, 
which of the two, at this moment, felt the most acutely, 
although their grief flowed from very different sources. 

It was with difficulty that Nina terminated this distress- 
ing scene ; and when at length she had torn herself from 
the miserable Reginald, and reached her own apartment, she 
was in a state of agitation, which she would fain conceal 
from every eye. She locked herself into her room, and in 
silence and solitude passed many a bitter hour. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

•• Farewell ! — ^If ever fondest prayer. 
For other's weal availed on high, 
31ine will not all be lost in air — 
Bat waft thy name beyond the fky." 

The moment of awakening the next morning, was indeed a 
painful one to our heroine. We must all have experienced 
^e bitterness of the first rush of returning consciousness, 
'Vt'hich flashes upon the mind, after the deep sleep, and 
sometimes complete oblivion, which succeeds any great ex* 
citement or distress — the transitory, though perfect forget- 
fulness of feelings, which have been painfully wrought upon, 
rendering the sufferings, which by degrees, the fatal remem* 
brance of the last day's conflict occasions, even more trying, 
-when with a chilly shudder it creeps before the imagination ; 
unfolding, by slow and cruel degrees, the scenes of unhappi- 
ness, which for a few short hours, had faded from the 
memory. 

The Countess awoke from her feverish, though profound 
sleep, unrefreshed and really ill. She was evidently so 
much indisposed, that the attentive Lisette, who had marked 
the agitation of her demeanour the day before, now insisted 
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upon her remaining in bed; and indeed she received no 
opposition to her entreaties. The Countess had given 
hopes to her fond husband and friends, which ren- 
dered her more than ever interesting and precious to 
them. She was likely to become a mother, and her youth 
and delicacy occasioned many an anxious thought. 

She was lying quietly, vainly endeavouring to shut out 
from her mind, reflections, which she felt, were indeed too 
distressing for her present weakened state of nerves to dwell 
upon, when the door slowly opened, and Lord Elmsdale 
approached the bedside of his Countess. On hearing his 
step, she turned hastily round, and having caught a gUmpse 
of his countenance, she surprised him, by suddenly starting 
from her pillow, and fixing her eyes eagerly and wildly upon 
him. 

" Tell me what has happened," she exclaimed, witl^ 
almost breathless agitation ; and certainly the Earl looked 
imusually pale, and there were traces of sorrow upon his 
expressive features. He immediately answered : 

" I have been agitated, dearest; however, I ought to 
have been prepared — poor Reginald I" 

At these words the emotion and nervousness under 
which Nina had before laboived, increased to a frightful 
pitch. " Gracious Heavens ! he has told all," was the 
thought which rushed through her mind, but she spoke not. 
She sat, looking deadly pale, her eyes still fixed upon Lord 
Elmsdale, with wild distended pupils, and her heart almost 
audible in its pulsations. It was a brief space of torturing 
suspense. 

''My sweetest Nina," exclaimed Lord Elmsdale, "do 
not look so terrified. Lie down and compose yourself, and 
I will tell you aU." 

She sank back upon her pillow and turned away her face. 
The communication the Earl had to make was this. That 
morning's courier had brought intelligence, which saved the 
unhappy Reginald from all further trouble and explanation, 
with regard to breaking to his patron, the circumstance of 
his intended departure. Despatches had arrived from 
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Ebnsdale, oontaining most diitreMing aoeoimts of tiie state- 
of Mr. Stanley^ and desirng tliat Regimld should, without 
a moment of unneeessaij ddrnj, hasten to his suffering- 
parent. 

Lord Ehnsdale, ahhoagh ahnost orerwhehned hy the and 
news, with his usual oonsideiate kindness, communicated it 
as eauticHisly to Reginald as his own overcharged feeUnga 
would permit. Earnestly did he long to accompany htm, 
onoe more to behold his reelected friend ; but he had only- 
power to pour forth his sentiments, by writing in a strain 
which he trusted would be soothing and comforting to the 
dying man. 

He told him, that he would henceforth be a father to his 
son, that his eye would ever be upon him, watching over 
his interests with persevering anxiety, and never losing sight 
of his wel&re. He said all that was likely to remove every 
remaining vestige of doubt and uneasiness, concerning the 
temporal weU-doing of this mndi-loved diild : and merd-* 
fully was the good Stanley spared from the sorrow Off 
knowing, that altiiough the protection of the Earl would 
ever be extended to his darling son, yet, that his own {cSty 
had banished him from the fostering rooi^ which otherwise 
might have contmued a happy home to him. And it was 
also most fortunate, that the benevolent Lord Elmsdale, in 
the unconsciousness of his unsuspicious, confiding heart, 
was able, freely and sincerely, to make promises, which 
were certain to shed peace and calmness over the last hours 
of the poor father $ for painful solicitude for Reginald, was 
the only impediment to the perfect tranquillity, which the 
pious fnith of his hopes had afforded to his mmd. Thus 
soothed from every earthly care, the good man could lay 
himself down to take his rest in peace — nay, even in joy. 
His anticipations of a future state were bright and encourag- 
ing, — death had been robbed of its sting. 

Overwhehned with eveiy description of kindness by the 
Earl, the miserable Reginald, his heart filled to bursting 
with sorrow, shame, bitter regret, and gratitude, which now 
seemed to add to the agony of his feelings, in a state of 
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mind pitiable in tke extreme, threw himself into the trarel- 
ling carriage, and departed. 

The Earl gave these details in as few words as possible to 
Nina. 

** Poor fellow !" he added^ " you may imagine how my 
heart bleeds for him — I, who lore his fiither as a son. I 
never saw any one so completely OTeroome. I have sent my 
own man, E^irris, with him, for he was not in a state to 
travel alone; indeed, I have long remarked his altered 
looks, and with such an affliction in store for him, my 
heart responds to every pang he feels." 

Nina did not once interrupt her Lord in his narrative. 
With her face buried in the bed-clothes, she lay struggling 
with her own varied feelings. The Earl, much s^tatcd, 
paused for a few moments, and then proceeded to speak. 

" Of course I did not propose his waiting to see you ; it 
would have been a mutual distress; but I said for you, 
Nina, all that I am sure you would have wished to express, 
and he was satisfied and gratified ; for whilst he was wring- 
ing my hand in parting, he faltered out — ^for he could 
scarcely speak — ' Say to the Countess, that my last words 
were of gratitude and respect. May the Almighty shower 
down every blessing upon her I' " 

Nina's tears now flowed freely, and they relieved the 
heaviness of her heart. 

Upon every subject, there are diversities of opinion, and 
some of my readers may perchance have viewed our heroine's 
conduct under different aspects. We mean, particularly, in 
alhision to the drcumstanoe of her being the first to bring 
to light, from the hidden recesses of his heart, the unfortu- 
nate attachment of Reginald. Some may have thought that 
she acted well ; some may blame her, and say, " After all, 
the young man had not avowed his passion, and might never 
have done so, had she not drawn forth a confession of his 
love. Would it not have been more modest, more discreet, 
to have pretended ignorance of its existence ?" 

Her character may be deemed unnatural, unfeminine; 
but in any opinion derogatory to our charming heroine, we 
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could never be induced to concur! Indeed, we earnestly 
wish that her bright example may be followed by those of 
Qur fair readers, who ever may be so situated as to be ex- 
posed to a similar trial. We fear that there are many who 
have been subjected to an ordeal of the same kind; we 
mean the annoyance and shame of discovering traces of an 
incipient passion, in one whom circumstances have thrown, 
intimately into their society. They may have perceived it, 
and deplored it; and yet, from irresolution, timidity, or 
false shame, have allowed it to take its own course; and 
thus, from not having checked the insidious feeling in its 
infancy, the sentiment has gained strength. By the most 
gradual and latent steps, the destruction of virtue and prin- 
ciple advances. The consequences of imprudence do not 
unveil themselves at first ; but as it rolls on, its direful effects 
become apparent : it creeps on insidiously from step to step, 
until, by a train of circumstances, the government of the 
mind is irrecoverably lost. It is thus that every unworthy 
feeling swells and blackens, if not at once destroyed in the 
bud; like the small cloud, such as the prophet's servant 
saw, no bigger than a man's hand, rising from the sea, but 
which soon carries the tempest under its wing. 

No — fearlessly we affirm our conviction, that our young 
heroine pursued not only the path of rectitude, but of sound 
i\'isdom, which derived its source from a heart of perfect 
purity and innocence. She did not stop in her course, 
weakly to temporize ; boldly at once she came to the point, 
when she discovered that the mad passion of the young 
Secretary was no longer a question of doubt, not only to 
herself, but to others. She acted with perfect judgment. 
Had she endeavoured to take a circuitous path, she might 
have found herself embarrassed — perplexed; the Iab}Tinth 
might indeed have become intricate — the clue lost which 
was to guide her. 

But Nina had been taught, from the moment she could 
distinguish good from evil, to what monitor she must resort 
in ever}' dubious case — that inward voice, whose decision 
she must consider infallible. 
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Our young and inexperienced readers may rest secure, 
that there is scarcely any transaction of importance what- 
ever, in human life — any weighty question, that holds us in 
suspense as to its performance, hut that our conscience will 
suggest the difference between right and wrong; and the 
principle of integrity will, if we hsten to it, imperatively 
give a clear decision. The lustre of virtue outshines all 
other brightness ; wherever that polar star directs us, 'to that 
point let us steer our course. Let us ask this one question 
of our hearts : " Which is the most honourable conduct — 
the part most becoming the station in which we move — the 
character which we wish to preserve — ^the expectations of 
those whose opinions we value, whose love and good 
opinion are our most precious possessions ?" Being once 
decided as to' this, we need hesitate no longer ; we may 
pursue our path of integrity, without turning to the right 
or to the left. 

However unusual or extraordinary was the course which 
the conscience of our heroine suggested her to adopt, it was 
surely the high road on which the light of the sun may 
shine, straightforward and open. How fervently would we 
ivish every young wife to emulate her example, and then 
our hearts would not so often be pained and shocked by 
details of domestic woes and frailties. Husbands estranged 
from their wives ; the wife forgetting what is her boimden 
duty towards her husband; breaking the sacred tie which 
ought to be so dear and binding ; leaving him, whom she 
had vowed before her God to love, honour, and obey, till 
death alone should sever the sacred link. 

Society would be in a far less degenerate state, were the 
first dawning indications of feelings, which must be criminal 
in their continuance, at once resolutely extinguished — ^had 
women only the moral courage to show at once that they 
were fully awake to the responsibihty of maintaining their 
<iwn respectabihty, instead of weakly suffering attentions 
which feed their puerile vanity; at first, perhaps, harm- 
lessly enough, but which, by constant feeding, increases. 
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For what is the consequeiiGe of aUowing impradent^ thougb 
iimocent, familiarity ? 

Other eyes begin to see their folly. Remarks are elicttedU. 
suspicions engendered, and uneasiness created, in those 
most interested in their wel£ue. And what renders the 
finale still more fatal, by allowing the continuance of suii^ 
questionable assiduities, the subtle flame too often comma* 
nicates *itself to the heart, which ought to be proof against 
so devastating a passion. 

And then what are the direful results ? Ruin to peace at 
mind, and too often to respectability, virtue, and happiness. 

Had every woman the firmness and courage to adopt the 
bdd step, so nobly taken by our heroine, then would the 
columns of our English press be less frequently crowded 
with details which fill the mind with shuddering disgust, 
and which have the effect of lowering the standard of the 
character of our British fair ones. Let a woman come reso* 
lutely forward to her own rescue, and depend upon it she 
will reap her own reward, if it be only in the blessed feelings 
of a conscience void of offence towards herself, her hus- 
band, and her God. 



_j 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

** Now yean hare gtven my Ninons face 
A thoaghtttal and a quiet grace ; 
Thongh happy still — ^yet 'chance distress 
Hath left a pensive loyeliness ! 
Fancy hath tamed her fairy gleams. 
And thy heart broods o^er home-bom dreams f 
And when thoa speak'st, thy melting tone, 
That tells thy heart is all my own. 
Sounds sweeter from the lapse of years, 
inth the wife's lore, the mother's fears r* 

Wb must now make use of a theatrical manoeuvre, and let 
down the curtain, and crave the pardon of our gentle 
readers for making a considerahle gap in the story, and for 
not following the career of those whom we have presented 
to their notice, through all the various changes of their 
lives, during the long interval of eight years. We think it 
better that it should be so; that the little more which is to 
be said should be condensed into as small a space as 
possible. 

When we next elevate the curtain, and return to the 
dramatis persona of our narrative, we find the Countess of 
Ehnsdale seated in her morning room, in Arlington-street. 
The lapse of eight long years has altered her person it is 
true; but, in this instance, time had performed the work of 
improvement. The flower, which before was only partially 
blown, had then attained the fiill perfection of its open 
charms. Her countenance, always expressive and sweet, 
had gained the impress of deeper and more matured 
feelings. 

When we next introduce the sweet Nina to our readers, 
she iM at her writing table ; the same beautiful ringlets fall 
over her hce as she stoops over her paper, but their colour 
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is deeper and richer. Her figure^ though rounded and more 
womanly, is in the most perfect preservation; and as she 
looks up from her occupation, and leans her cheek upon her 
hand as if in meditation, in that speaking countenance the 
ohserver might mark the groivth and continuation of those 
virtues, which even in her younger days were so eminently 
conspicuous. 

As she continued to muse, hy degrees a pensive shade 
seemed to overshadow the serenity of her features ; and with 
a deep-drawn sigh, she might have heen seen to touch the 
spring of a hracelet that was on her arm, and whilst she 
appeared to gaze with intensity upon some ohject which it 
contained, large tears dropped from her eyes. But she 
brushed them hastily away, murmuring, " No, this must not 
be ; no vain regrets should linger in this heart. It was 
done in mercy, in justice, no doubt. I was too happy, 
revelling in this world's bliss, making this earth my heaven. 
Was it not to bid me remember that there was another and 
a better world, to which I ought to raise my hopes ? — and 
to that bourne they are now raised, where I humbly hope 
again to meet my child." 

Here Nina paused, whilst she struggled successfully 
against her excited feelings, and then she continued her 
letter ; and ever and anon, as she raised her head to look at 
the clock which was on the chimney-piece, her countenance 
was calm and composed. 

But the Countess was evidently in expectation of an 
arrival ; for she put down her pen very often to Hsten, when 
imy sound like that of footsteps met her ear, the colour 
mounting into her cheeks, then leaving them paler than 
before. It was apparent that some nervous anticipation was 
keeping her in suspense. 

At length, her quick ear detected the well-known tread of 
the groom of the chambers, followed by some other person. 
Nina started from her seat. The door was thrown open, 
and Mr. Stanley was announced. 

But in the fine, manly-looking stranger, animation spark- 
ling from his eyes, his complexion tinged with the hue of 
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health — ^with a step firm and confident, we could scarcely 
identify the pale, melancholy, though ever interesting, 
Reginald. He advanced hastily towards Lady £hnsdale;. 
and as he stood face to face before her, his eyes eagerly 
scanuing her features, some powerful emotion evidently 
agitated him. 

Nina held out both her hands, which he affectionately 
seized, and bending with devotion over them, pressed them 
fervently to bis Ups ; sbe did not attempt to withdraw them, 
but appeared fully to participate in the feelings which the 
interview called forth. Tears glistened in her eyes, but 
they arose from a joyful source. 

'* Reginald !" at length she said, " how delighted I am 
to see you. I have been expecting you all the morning 
with the most anxious impatience. How you are altered !" 
she continued, as she gazed earnestly and affectionately upon 
him ; *' and I must add, how much improved. No wonder,'^ 
she said, archly smiling, '' that you should have made so 
brilliant a conquest.'' 

Reginald faintly coloured. He shook his head, and 
something very like a sigh heaved from Ms heart as he 
answered, in a tone of voice which recalled to the Countess 
past days — 

''Yes, I am changed. Lady Elmsdale, in every respect 
save one, and that can never alter ; it is in the unbounded 
devotion, gratitude, and affection, which I must ever feel 
towards yourself and your noble husband. What do I not 
owe to you both ?" continued Reginald, as he took the sect 
to which Nina invited him, by her side, on the sofa. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Nina, " do not renew the old history 
of your gratitude ; you have already said too much upon it ; 
remember. Lord Elmsdale has always considered you as his 
adopted son, and the son of the dearest friend he ever pos- 
sessed on earth. There is one subject which is uppermost 
in my thoughts, and on which I am all curiosity to hear 
every particular ; therefore, on that I beg you will only 
speak. It is of your approaching marriage." 

"Dearest lady," repUed Reginald, ''how Uttle did I 
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cafanlj mi hy your ade md talk of such an event. But tbe 
momenftu eome, and God knovra dmt I am tfaaakfol that 
aoit ihoaldbe. How many jean hare ebpsed since the 
miaeaUe momeot when I parted from yon at Ni^ka — haw 
many events have oocmred ! And yet now I see yoa i^ain* 
ao little altered — ao exactfy the image of her whom my pre- 
aomptnoas heart daied firrt to wonhip, I fear me I mig^ 
almost go bade to the days of the wretdied Reginald, m^ 
was sent an ooftcaat from yoor prescooe." 

These wordsy howefeiy wete pranomiced ni a wiaimet 
that did not seem to give offence to Lady Ehnadale. She 
only lang^ied and Unshed, whilst she saidi- — 

*'Noy thank Heaven! those di^ are ofver. Ton ave 
grown wiser, and fortonately have diaeovcred anodier god- 
dess^ before whose shrine yon may kgitimatdy bend yoor 
knee. We will not talk of <dd grievances ; why remind me 
of what I had almost forgotten? Toa nrast teU me ao 
much shout your intended. I have desired that no one 
ahould be admitted, and I do not expect Lord Khnwdale to 
return from IH^ndscnr until one o'clock, therefore we shall 
have time for a long and confidential gossip. I have kept 
the letter open which I am writing to Alice, that I may 
repeat the substance of all that yon have to rdate." 

** Dear Alice !" exclaimed Beginald, ^ how ardently I 
long to see her again, and to be an eye-witness of her 
hi^iness.'' 

" S^ie is, indeed, a perfectly hi|ipy woman," replied the 
Countess; '<snd who ever deserved to be so more than 
that excellent oeatore? Mr. Herbert is a devoted hus- 
band, and her two children are charming." 

''But, Lady Elmsdale, your children — whom report 
desciibes as so besntiful — ^I am all impatience to be intro- 
^hiced to them." 

** All in good time; but I have a great desl first to hear 
from you : ao now b^in, and tell me all about your hride- 
elect, — every minnte particnlar ooneermng her, and about 
jronrself 



'*» 
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'* It would be a very, very long skary, were I to relate 
to you all the circumataiices of the lust eight years ; and I 
fear you would consider it, for the most part^ but a triste 
relation. Only in the few concluding years of my pro- 
bation have I experienced anything Uke sunshine to iUumine 
my dreary path. All before appeared dark and stormy. 
What a lapse of time !" he continued ; " and yet every 
minute ev^at, every feeUng, is vividly before my fancy. 
My wildness — ^my despair, in that wretched moment wben 
I departed from Naples ! With sorrow and deep contrition 
I confess, that so selfish and sinful were my r^;rets, that 
the sad and ostensible cause which took me away — ^my 
dear father's illness, perhaps at that moment, gave me the 
least portion of the agony I endured during the journey. 
Bear with me. Lady Elmsdale," he continued, seeing that 
she would fain have waived hearing this part of his history ; 
** you must receive the whole of my confessions ; and after 
I have once relieved my heart by pouring them forth, then 
gratefuUy will I thank you for allowing the remembrance 
of my past follies to be washed in the waters of Lethe, and 
never again be brought to light. But I feel that I owe it 
to you to tell you all I have suffered for my sin, — and sin 
it was, in having abandoned myself so completely to a feel- 
ing which, had it not been for your strength of mind, your 
pore and noble conduct, might indeed have proved my ruin, 
and have lost for me the confidence and friendship of Lord 
Elmsdale, who has indeed been a parent to me. When I 
arrived at my home — oh, it was a miserable moment ! I 
remember that it was a gloomy, ten^iestuous day. Every 
object around seemed changed and desolate. An I passed 
through the flower-garden, which used to welcome one's 
approach by its gay, luxurious beauty, everything looked 
mournful and neglected. The wind had scattered the 
blossoms — ^the plants were broken and prostrate. It seemed 
as if the hand of Alice were missing to raise the drooping 
heads. I entered the house ; it appeared deserted. How 
well I recollect the feeling of lonehness which crept over 
me-^of fear and dread, as I crossed the deserted hall* 
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There are moments in our existence, the remembrance of 
which will never fade, but will ever recur with the same 
icy chill upon the heart, although time may have rolled on, 
and crowding events may have usurped their place — 

•* * One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, will throw 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our J07S and oar woe.' 

'* Hardly knowing what I was about, I at once proceeded 
to my father's chamber. 

" I opened the door. What a scene met my eyes ! He 
was dying, supported in the arms of poor Alice — ^that 
tender, excellent Alice, to whom I had been so cruel, so 
ungenerous." 

Here Reginald paused, overpowered by this remembrance, 
and Nina wept for him. In a few moments he continued — 

''Mr. Herbert and Edward Bruce were kneeling by hia 
side ; the former was praying ; and my beloved, my excel- 
lent father's lips moved, as if foUowing his pious aspirations. 
I, who had never learnt to control my feelings, rushed 
forward, and threw myself in impotent wretchedness upon 
the bed. I was almost insensible with grief; but the 
sound of his voice at length aroused me, and I raised my 
head, to look upon a countenance which was about to pass 
for ever from my sight. 

'' ' Reginald, my son I' he said ; ' oh ! how I have prayed 
to behold you once more ; now I shall die in peace. My 
child,' he continued, and he raised his feeble hand upon 
my head, for I now knelt by the bed, and buried my face 
in the coverlid : * be virtuous — be good — ^be strong in that 
faith which has sustained me through the valley of the 
shadow of death ; and then, through the mercy of Gk>d, we 
may hope to meet again !' 

*' I am distressing you with these melancholy details, my 
dear Lady Elmsdale; but I wish to show you how, at 
length, I was brought low — ^how and when my correction 
produced amendment, and I was enabled to shake off, from 
the conviction of their existence, my sins and folHes, which 
would otherwise have proved constant impediments in my 
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path through life. I lore to trace my unprovement back 
to my father's death-bed. It is pain^l, but still a satis- 
faction, to feel that his last words — his dying looks, saved 
the child he loved so well. The impression I received at 
his death-bed caused a complete reaction in my system. 
Long fed with indulgence, Uttle suited to this uncertain 
state, proud and presumptuous in my happiness, I had, by 
my own wickedness, sharpened the edge of the sword which 
was lifted up to smite me. From the morbid state of my 
feelings, I was unarmed to struggle against adversity. I 
had nothing now to which I could turn in my distress; 
intent only upon my own gratification, I had pursued a 
career, without pausing to reflect on the feelings of others ; — 
the ties of affection, the sterner ones of duty, I had alike 
forgotten. Even Alice, whose kindness at that moment 
might have been my greatest consolation, she was changed 
— ^my conduct had aUenated even her affection. True, she 
was gentle and kind, as it was her nature ever to be ; but 
her manner was totally altered. I saw that she had been 
striving, and successfblly, in her effort to cast from her 
heart the power of a love which her maidenly pride scorned 
to cherish when unrequited. So then, in lonely wretched- 
ness, remembrance arose from its deep slumber, and I 
thought of all the real happiness — the consolations — I had 
abandoned, in grasping at a vain shadow. I thought of 
my father, and oh, the idea was bitter ! Even now, time 
has not obliterated the agony, when I remember how he 
loved me — ^how completely his happiness, his existence, 
was wTapped up in seeing me — Shaving me near him — and 
yet, in his unselfish tenderness, without a murmur, he 
allowed me to depart, when willingly I chose to forsake 
him. A strong sense of my ingratitude mingled with all 
my other sorrowful thoughts, a spirit of deep self-abasement 
——of genuine penitence, b^an to pervade my heart. And. 
then, when I thought of you. Lady Ehnsdale — ^but I will 
not dwell upon that theme ; I know it is painful to both. 
Suffice it to say, that it was a work of time to calm in any 
degree my impetuous feelings, to bring them at all under 

a 
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fofageetkniy md enable me to reflect on your pare hni^e 
without remone, ma, and agony. 

'* Yoa know Uie aequel of my history. I could not benr 
to remain at the cottage ; it was now the home of Edward 
Bruce and his sister. I gave up all to them, and besought 
your husband to procure me employment in some far dia» 
tant countiy. My ezeellent friend and patnm ! how truly 
has he fulfilled every promise to my poor fsther ! You 
know how he has watched over my interests, and by obtain- 
ing for me situations of importance, has enabled me to earn 
for myself some d^p^ee of renown. The hope of distin-^ 
guishing myself — of gaining a reputation which would reflect 
honour on my benefactor, has been my dearest amlHtion ^ 
and with tiiis idea was minted, I may add, the soothing 
thoi^t, that the time might come. Lady, when you would 
have reason to improve your opinion of my character. Your 
image, which has been vividly present to my mind's eye, 
has truly been the magnet wldch drew me on in the path, 
which I may say has been ultimately one of respectability, 
if not ftme. How highly-favoured have I been in having had 
opportunities afforded me of making for myself a name, 
llie laudable ambition of my early days returned : again I 
api^ed my mind to literature. The riddy cultivated educa- 
tion which my dear father so delighted to impart to me, 
now began to yidd abundant fruits ; I found that I pos- 
sessed telents, and I cultivated them — ^you lanow the result. 
My literary works have gained for me fortune and renown ; 
and bringing me under the notice of Lord L , I ob- 
tained the situation I so long hdid under him in Russia ; 
thus commenced my acquaintance with his daughter. 

" There again. Lady £lmsdale, it was your remembrance 
that brought me at leaglk to her feet Strange to sbi^^ 
there exists between you and Lady Caroline an extraor« 
dinary likeness; at leut, my eyes imi^me it, and it was 
that resemblance which first attracted my interest. I will 
not tire your patience by the tedious detail of my love affair, 
which is singular indeed, horn its extraordinary good fortune, 
to an individual so humble and undeserving as myself; I will 
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only add, that Lord L ■■ ■ willingly gives me his only 
child, and I am proud and grateful to think that my small 
merits, and those serrices that I so gladly rendered, have 
made me so important to him, that he generously estimates 
my deserts in a scale so mudi more exalted than I deserve, 
that it is with perfect good will that he bestows upon me so 
great a treasure as his charming daughter. How I long to 
make you both acquainted. She knows all — she has heard 
the history of my life — she already loves you. Lady Elmsdale, 
and tells me, in the enthusiasm of her kind affection, that 
she blesses you fw a resemblance, which I have confessed 
first made me think of her with that feeling which in time 
ripened into love, and which brought about the transfer of 
an attachment, whidi you must forgive me for saying — for 
it is now all past and over-— was one of the most ardent pas- 
sions which ever influenced the human heart. .Caroline 
knows all;, and her kind sympathy in tistening to the 
details of my sufferings, perhaps endeared her more to me 
than any other circumstance in the early stage of our court- 
^p. I am indeed happy — ^far happier than I expected or 
deserved to be; and my feUcity is complete, now that I 
have seen you again, dear Lady Elmsdale, so undianged in 
kindness towards me — so blooming in health, and from 
your countenance beaming the expression of an unclouded 
life." 

" Yes !" cried Nina, with oithusiasm, '^ I am blest ht 
beycwd the ordinaiy lot of mort^a. My dearest husband 
is unaltered in his unremitting attadiment ; indeed, I think 
I can confidently say, that his love is even more devoted, 
more exalted in its nature, sinoe time and experience have 
changed my character — I humbly trust I may add, improved 
it. I have lost, I hope, many of my diildwh follies and 
.frivolities, and am now more fit to be the companion and 
friend of my husband. Indeed, Reginald," she continued, 
smiling playfully, ^'you may judge of my improvement, 
when I tell you, that even Lady Grantham now tolerates 
me ; nay, extols me, and tells eveiy one how charmed she 

q2 
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is, to remark how * pos4* Lady Elmsdale has become, and 
how rarely she infringes 'Us biensiances de la 80ci4tV ** 

" But Lady Elmf dale/' said Reginald, eagerly ; '^ I 
should he quite unhappy if I thought you had lost those 
elastic spirits, the remembrance of which I even now dwell 
upon, as bright sparkling moments, never to be forgotten ; 
of which I think as — 

** ' The frolic wing that breathes of Spring.' 

Oh! how often in memory has your cheerful, ringing, 
musical laugh sounded upon my fancy, and there was 
nothing but the sweetest melody in the tone. Say not, I 
beseech you, that you have become grave." 

" No," replied Nina, ** I can still laugh — I can still be 
^y ; it would break Lord Elmsdale's heart, if his little wife 
had lost her smiles — ^her cheerfulness. He loved me first, I 
'believe, for the hveliness of my mind ; and I would not for 
worlds lose the attraction, which was at first a novelty, and 
tdfterwards became dear to him. But, Reginald, I am older 
by many years, since we met ;" and here her voice trembled ; 
'^^ though happy, blest beyond my deserts, I have not 
'escaped a severe trial. Smce I saw you, I have known what 
misery is — I have made acquaintance with deep sorrow; 
but I have also learnt to thank God that He has tried me. 
Yes, Reginald, I was too happy — ^how far too happy ! It 
was an unnatural state of existence — it partook too much of 
heaven for this world, and consequently I became presump- 
tuous in my prosperity — I looked round, and saw nothing 
but the brightest joy. Affluence poured its unbounded 
3)lenitude upon me. I had a husband whom I adored; 
<!hildren, beautiful, blooming, fuU of health — ^it was too 
much ; the cup of joy was overflowing, and in overwhelm- 
ing plenitude I became ungrateful, immindfiil ! — I forgot to 
give due praise to Him, from whom it all flowed ; in short, 
I worshipped the creatures, and forgot the Creator. In my 
vain security, I never contemplated the idea of change and 
«orrow. Why should I ? — all my joys seemed so firm, so 
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stable. My husband in the prime of life — ^in perfect health r 
my children ! the colour of the rose glo .ved not brighter 
than the beautiful hue which tinted their fair cheeks. But, 
Reginald/' she continued, as with an expression of deep- 
agony she fixed her eyes upon him; amidst this lovely 
cluster of blossoms there was one, a bud of such beauty — 
such promise !" 

And here she paused : she could not proceed ; she covered 
her face with her hands, and was for some time silent ; and 
Reginald, with feehngs which entered most fiilly into the- 
sorrow of this fair creature, as he looked upon her, thought,, 
even moralised upon the idea of the impartiality with which 
the hand of God diffuses good and evil. Even this sweet 
young being, so highly gifted by fortune, had not escaped 
the general lot of mankind — severe trial ; which seemingly 
equalizes the destiny of the most favoured with the less 
prosperous state of others. And truly the poor mother had^ 
been sorely tried. ^* Alas, the b^st of God'a earthly gifts 
are ours only for the shortest periods ! The dearest and^ 
sweetest of children are but as flowers from our heavenly- 
Father's garden, which often come but as a summer's loan, 
and then away again. Happy they who can hold them 
with as loose a hand, or as wise a heart, as to restore them- 
thankfully and cheer&lly when called for by Him from; 
whom they came." 

Lady Elmsdale soon roused herself from the burst of 
grief to which she had given way, and said, in a tone of^ 
calmness which surprised Reginald — 

" Yes, I have suffered for my forgetfulness — ^my idolatry; 
and I trust the trial has been 'sanctified to me. I will no- 
longer pain you by speaking of a sorrow which, however, is- 
the constant companion of my heart, which seems ever to 
walk by my side. No," she said, getting up and ringing- 
the bell ; '' you shall have no more tears — ^no more gloom ; 
you shall see the darUngs which have been graciously spared 
to me." 

Lord and Lady Elmsdale had lost a lovely child suddenly" 
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and uiiexpectedly» — one upon wl»eh all their dearest hoftea 
were fixed. Dreadful were the sofferings of the bereaved 
parents, but they had struggled for the sake of each other, 
and this affliction had been blessed to them in increase, if 
possible, of mutual tenderness; and also in a far more 
hallowed manner, for both were thus brought nearer to the 
footstool of their God. 

Nina required to be placed in the fiimace of affliction, 
before the most striking features of her faith could be 
Inrought out, or the highest and most beautifu] points in her 
naturally lofty character reyealed. Our excellent Earl and 
Gouiltess were tried in the ordeal of sorrow, and were 
purified by it — in love and mercy they were chastened. 
They were awakened from attachments that were binding 
them too fast to this earth, encouraging them to create for 
themselves a paradise here — this fleeting home, which is 
indeed no abiding place. 

At this moment, the sound of a carnage driving rapidly 
up to the door caused the Countess to start from her seat, 
and fly to the window. 

"Here is Lord Ehnsdale!" she exclaimed; in another, 
instant he had entered the room, and was dasped in the 
anns of his dear little wife ; and Reginald, as he looked with 
gUrtening eye. upon the meeting, remembered his fint in- 
troduction into that very apartment. 

He thought, as he noted Lady Elmsdale's reception of 
her Icnrd at this moment, that he had not before marked the 
great improvement which time had wrought upon her general 
bearing. In her manner there was no longer to be seen the 
childish impulse of joy, with which at seventeen she had 
received her husband. Now did she evince the chastened 
tenderness of the deeply feeling wife — ^the wife who had 
so long been a sharer in all his joys, in all his griefs ; and 
who had proved the friend — the solace — ^the sunshine of his 
days. 

And here we will leave the trio. It is the happiest 
moment we could choose to bid them farewell : Reginald, 
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re-united to his dearly loved friends, on tihe threshold of 
every earthly felicity ; and our charming heroine, in the en- 
joyment of as large a share of worldly happiness as can be 
looked for in this chequered state of existence. 

As for Lord Ehnsdale, he feels himself indeed rich in the 
possession of her love ; and every year that rolls over his 
head, nay, every hour that passes, hinds him with a stronger 
cord of attachment to his tiuly excellent, and most chann* 
ing Little Wife. 



THE END. 
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Under this title it is proposed to publish, at short in- 
tervals, a Series of interesting Works on Bioobapht, 
HiSTOBY, Tbavel, &c.; also Reprints of various Books, 
very popular when originally published, but which, 
from their high price or other causes, were prevented 
from having the extensive circulation to which their 
merit entitled them. 

The following are now ready:— 

I. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

BY WASHINGTON lEVING. 

** Mr. Ining does not pretend to have made a single discorery, but 
only wishes to tell ns pleasantly, and as briefly as he can, all that ia 
known aboat the poet — ^to bring the man before his readers in all hii 
aspects and sufferings, lh>m his cradle to his grave. His book owes all 
that it has of novelty and charm to style, reflection, apposite illustra- 
tion, and arrangement.** — A^enatan. 

** If the reader be desirous of a classic and almost uninterrupted nar- 
ratiye of the chequered career of Goldsmith, written in a style whidi 
Goldsmith himself would have approved, he will do wisely to addresi 
himself to the pages of Mr. Irving. ... He has produced the narrative 
separate fh)m extraneous matter, and clothed it in the charms of hia 
own style. This is all he has done, or, we presume, professes to have 
done. Twice sifted, and at last clad in a style, we have the mere nar- 
rative of the life of Goldsmith in as complete a form as it is likely to 
attain. . . . With little labour to himself, and little other merit than 
what is implied by writing elegantly, Mr. Irving has produced a very 
acceptable book. . . . The reader of Mr. Irving's work vrill resign him- 
self into the hands of his biographer, and be carried on to the last page 
in nnintermpted gratiflcatlou.'' — BlacIswootTM Magaxine for February, 
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II. 

KEPRESENTATIVE MEN, 

BY EALPH ^ALDO EMBBSON. 

1. UMsof Qieat M«b.^2. Plsto; or, th* PhifeMopte; Hew 
Headings. — 3. Swedenborg; or, the Mystic.— 4. Montaigne^ or, the 
Skeptio. — 5. Shakspeare ; or, the Po«t«— 6. Napoleon ; or, the Man 
of the World.— 7. Goethe ; or, the Writef. 



III. 

THE LIFE OF MAHOMET, 

BY WASHINGIOI^ IBVING. 

** As a pleee of Hterarjrwork, we can award high praise to this Lift of 
MtiMBet ItisskilfUlyooiistniotedoBtof thematerialtSaohasitiss 
the style is mellow and musical ; the narratiye flows on without inter- 
ruption ftom the first page to the last— and oceaataially it k briii ^t s a sd 
by passages of unusual beauty of diction and pictorial effect, in the 
gitNiping of ideas and of situations.*— ^Ammmim. 

IT. 

TTPEE: 

A VABBAHVB OF A VOtTB MOnSlU' BWl^ENOB IN TBS MABQUXSAB 
IBLAin)B; OB, A FEEP AT FOLINBSIAH LIFS. 

BY HEEMAN MELVILLE. 

T. 

OMOO: 

A NARRATIVE OF ADYEMTURKS IN THE SOUTH SRAS. 

BY HRUMAN MELTILLE. 

** A stirring narratire of Tery pleasant reading, possesshag much of 
Khe charm tlut has rendered Bobinson Crusoe immortal — ^Uli^Uke de- 
tfiriptlon.** — Dauglat Jerrold. 

^^In^presaiTe pictures and piquant anecdotes."— J Ammum. 

''The Fhemix <^ modem roytgen sprung, it woidd seem, from the 
mingled ashes of Captain Cook and Bobinson Crusoe. The hook ia 
«}raellent— quite finrt-ratc*-the * clear grit,* as Melville's oemitrymm 
would say."-^Sfadb09otf. 

*• These adrentures are dashed off in a style worthy of Philip Qurt 
W BoMnson Crusoe."— Xtferofy GastetU, 
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The JoUaiffmg are now reacfy:^-^ 

THE LIGHT DRAGOON. By G. R. Gleig, Author of 
"The Subaltern," " Chelsea Pensioners," &c. 

** The Tolnme. indeed, cannot fkil to be read ivith intereet, and 
often with lively emotion; it depicts the life of a SQldier with 
genuine troth and simplidty." — Daify Evening P<ut 

** This is an exceedingly amiwing book." — nt^poteA. 

" The description of the actions of Qnatre Bras and Waterloo 
are related with remarkable clearness and animation." — ScoitmoM, 

*' The Tolome possesses an interest which conid not have been 
otherwise imparted to it. We have found the work Tery pleasant 
reading, and Tentore to anticipate that others will do the same." 

John Butt, 

f We have read the narrative with a great deal of hiterest. The 
tmth is told without any varnishing." — Weekly Chronicle. 

** There is a charm in Mr. Gleig's style of narrative» which takes 
yoa on with rapidity and ease." — Morning' Heralds 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Janb Austest. 

** There are few tales in the English language which desenre to 
be more generally read." — Sun. 

**'We do not know a more agreeable writer than Miss Anslen. 
The great charm of her characters is their reality. They are the 
truest pictures of English middle and country life of her own time." 

Literary GaxetU. 

THE SPY, A Tale op the Neutral Qrotjnd. 

By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

**The *Spy,' *Filot,' * Pioneers/ &c., may be classed with 
• Warerley.*'* — Quarterly Review. 

** Cooper, the American novelist, has no liying superior." 

RED ROVER. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

'* This story is unabatingly interesting, and the characters brought 
into fine contrast one with another ; several scenes are quite drar 
matic in their effect." — Literary Gazette. 

** The best romance of nautical adventure that the times have 
produced." — Globe. 

THE PRAIRIE. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

'* This work has powerful claims upon our admiration." — UotMiy 
Review. 

** The adventures of the Squatter on the interminable Prairie, 
the awfiil and impressive scene on his discovering the mangled bodj 
of one of his sons, the summary vengeance inflicted upon the mur- 
derer, cannot easily be effaced from the mind of the reader, from 
the vivid reality with which they are brought before him."— 5tMi. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By J. F. 

Cooper. 

'* The first, as well as one of the best, of those novels in which 
Ckwper began to portray the customs and feeling of the American 
Indians." — Literary Gazette. 

** A representation of Indian life and character, of admirable 
fidelity." — Monthly Review. 

THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. By 

J. K. Paulding. 

*' The same shrewd knowledge of human nature, bold painting 
of character, keen caustic wit, withering sarcasm, light dashes of 
scenic beauty, and loffcy eloquence, as delighted all in ' The Dutch* 
man's Fireside,' are here conspicuous." — AUat. 

" The interest of the plot, and the beauty of the composition, will 
recommend it to all readers of romance, whether on railways or ia 
arm-chairs." — Critic, 
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LONGBEAKD, LOED OF LONDON. By Chakles 

Mackay. 

** The character of Longbeard is well drawn, and consiBtently 
aoBtained throughout. . . . The several other persons in the 
drama are sketched with much skill ; that of the minstrel is admir- 
ably portrayed. On the whole tliis is a pleasing production. The 
reader will be at once engaged with the narratiTe, and find the 
interest increase to the end." — Timet. 

" If characters forcibly and distinctly drawn and employed in 
circumstances which create an interest in them and in the story, 
constitute the promising components of a good romance. Long- 
beard. Lord of London, is well entitled to the distinction, and we 
can recommend the work to romance readers in general." — Literary 
Gazette. 

** This Is one of the few romances expressly written to elucidate 
the condition of the middle class in the feudal ages. It combines 
the merit of fidelity and ingenuity.'* — Athenaum. 

BLANCHE MONTAIGNE. By P. H. Myebs. 

** Pleasing description, happy narrative, and quiet humour 
teem in every page of the work; and, as we yielded to the 
fascinating interest of the tale, soon found ourselves floating 
buoyantly and swiftly along on the wings of imagination, as 
when, twenty years younger, one of Cooper's best stories seduced 
us from our gravest duties to wander with him over ocean or 
prairie. It was pleasant, indeed, to find that we were still to be 
enchained by a good story, and that good stories were still to be 
told, so we read on and on, ei^oying once more our youth's para- 
dise« — ^' A sofa by the fireside, and the last new novel.'" — Literary 
World. 

THE PILOT, A Tale op the Sea. By J. F. Cooper. 

** The best of Mr. Cooper's works." — Literary Gazette. 

*' One of the most admirable novels in the English language.** 

United Service Journal, 

CHARMS AND COUNTER CHARMS. By M. J. 

M'Intosh. 

** We have read this volume with unmingled satisfaction. Indeed, 
we do not know of any works that are more entitled to a Jnst 
popularity, than those which have proceeded fVom the pen of this 
writer. They place her beside the Edgeworths, and the Barbaulds 
and others who have so long delighted us." — ^etc York ObHrver, 
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JANE SINCLAIR, the Dabk Day, ato Neal 
Malone. By Wm. Carletoit. 

** Mr. Carleton has caught moBt accurately the lights and shadows 
of Irish life. His tales are fteU of Tigorons, piotaresqne description, 
and genuine pathos. They may be referred to as ftunishing ayery 
ooRect portrait of the Irish pea8antty.*'-->QiMrii9r% Retrimv. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jake Austek. 

" IDss Ansten's knowledge of the world, and tiie pecoliar tact 
with which she presents characters, the reader cannot fidl to 
recognise. The suttjects are not often elegant, and certainly never 
grand, bat they are finished up to nature, and with a precision which 
delights the reader." — Critique hy Sir WaUer Scott, in the Quarter^ 
Review, 

*'One of the best of Miss Austen's unequalled works. How 
perfectly it is written I** — Spectator. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. By J. K. 

Paulding. 

Somewhere ah<mt the time of the Old French War. 

** The most popular of the many works by this celebrated author." 

Literary World. 

THE CLARIONET, Dead Boxer, & Barney Brana- 

gan. By Wm. Carleton. 

*' Mr. Carleton was best adapted, of all living authors, to make 
the worid acquainted with the real character of his countrymen ; 
to give the bright as well as the dark side of the picture ; to create 
an interest in tlieir welfare ; to do, in fact, for the mountain popu- 
lation of Ireland what Sir Walter Scott effected for the Highlanders 
of Scotland; and most admirably has he succeeded.** — Sh^field 
Irit, 

THE PIONEERS. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

" Perhaps the most powerftil and interesting of all Cooper's novels. 
It is destined to live as long as the most classical productions of 
fancy in the English language." — Bctth Herald. 

LIONEL LINCOLN; or, The League op Boston. 

By J. F. Cooper. 

" One of a series of Tales, better adapted to communicate a 
thorough knowledge of America than all the histories and travels 
ever published." — Uon^ Magamne. 

THE WATERWITCH; or. The Skimmer of the 

Seas. By J, F. Cooper. 
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The Donagh, or the Hone Stealov. 

Phil Purcel, the Pig Driver. 

Geography of an Irish Oath. 

The TJanhan Afaee. 

G<4ng to Maynooth. 

FheUm 0'Toole*s Cowtriiip. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoofle Lodge. 

Tabber Detg, or the Red Well. 

Neal Blalone. 



ThefMofwiikg Tmle$ and Sketches are comprised in this . 

Ned M'Keown. 

The Three Tadu. 

Shane Fadh*s Wedding. 

Larty M'Steland'a WidEe. 

The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and Funeral. 

The Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School. 

Die Blidnig^t Bfass. 

** Mr. Cttletoii Iim eaaght Bott aeenmtdy the liglrta and alMtAows of Irisk Hfe. Bis 
tales are fitU of vigoioas pietvreiqQe deacription and ffeniiiae pat hoe. Tbcf way be n 
f erred to aa Atmiuiiifr a very eorrect portrait of the IrUh peasantry ." — Q«art«rl|r Jbvtfw* 

'■Truly, intensely Irish."— Btedhiweii. 

" WUlunn Cailetott was beet adapted of all living avthors to vwke the world afniiaiMiSil 
with the real character of his coantrrmen ; to gtTc the bright as well as the dark side Of 
the picture; to create an Interest in their w«Uu«; to do. in fact, for the mountain popa- 
lation of Ireland, what Sir Walter iSeott effected lor the Highlanders of teotland, and 
most admirably has he »ac<eeded.»^gMMd Ms. 

HOWrrT'S OER MANY, ILLUSTBATED. 

In One Yolome (Bednoed to 8s. 6d.) dotb, full gilt, 

LIFE IN GERMANY, 

BY WM. HOWITT; 

BCnfO 8CBNB8, IMPBB88IONS, AND EYEBT-DAT LZTB OF 

THE GERMANS, 
mcLimaa ibs poFinukR sonqs, sfobts, jliii> hasits or 

TfEfie S6t«)rents of ^e StnibersUits; 

Ilhtstrated with many Steel and Wood Engravings. 

** German student life hu, of course, its brighter sides and pleasanter 
traits. Its generous friend^ps, its buoyant qpirits, its noble songs, its 
intense study, at the least, may weU compensate for many ef Its darker 
features. In this Tolmne there is no want of material to form a yery suffl* 
cient notion of German student life.^— Qworfrri^ Sevieto, 
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By tbe late BO&ACB SKZTB, Author of 

"Rejected Addresses," " Brambletye House," &c. 
ADAM BEOWN, the MEECHANT. 

AETHUE AEUNDEL, a Tale of the English Eevo- 
lution. 

By O. B* G-ZiSZG, Author of ''Stories of Waterloo/' &c. 
HIJSSAE (The), a Tale of the Peninsular War. 

By Bdw. BOWABD, Author of ''Rattlin the Reefer, ",&;c 
JACK ASHOEE, with a Portrait of the Author. 

By W. J. BBAZiBf Author of " Port Admiral," '' Paul 

Perriwinkle," &c. 

CAVENDISH, or The Pateician at Sea. 

By JOBN KZZiZiS, Author of ''^The Stage Coach,*' &c. 

OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, or Spoets ik 
THE Fields and Woods. 

By W. B. KAXWBXiXi, Author of '' The Bivouac," 

"Life of Wellington," &c. 

WILD SPOETS OF THE WEST, interspersed 
with Legendary Tales and Local Sketches. 

By tbe Author of "BmiUa Wyndbam," "Tha 

Wihningtons," &c. 
NOEMAN'S BEIDGE, or The Modern Midas. 
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Vol. 2.— PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, and SENSE 
AND SENSIBILITY. By Janb Austek . Complete 
in I vol. with an Illustration by Johx Gilbert. 
Foolscap Svo. cloth gilt. 

Vol. 1.— THE ROMANCE OF WAR, by Jambs 
Grant, Esq. A new and complete edition, the two 
Series complete in one volume, with an Illustration by 
John Gilbert. Foolscap Svo. cloth gilt. 

Varioui other Volumei are in preparation* 
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EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, by Miss 
M'Intosh. With steel Illustrations. Beautifully printed 
in foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, plain edges. 2s. Qd. 

AlsOf hy the same AuthoTy 

CONQUEST AND SELF -CONQUEST. With 
Illustrations. Foolscap Svo. beautifully bound in 
cloth gilt, plain edges. 2s, 

The ume edition, doth, fiill gQt back, sides, and edges, 8«. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE. With lUustrations. 
Foolscap Svo. beautifully bound in cloth gilt, plain 
edges. 2s, 

The same edition, doUi, ftill gilt back, sides, and edges, 9», 

CHARMS AND COUNTER- CHARMS. With 
Illustrations. Foolscap Svo. beautifully bound in cloth 
gilt, plain edges. 2s, 

The same edition, cloth, fbll gUt back, rides, and edges, 8«. 

GRACE AND ISABEL, or to Seem and to Be. 

With Illustrations. Foolscap Svo. beautifully bound 

in cloth gilt, plain edges. 2s. 

The same edition, doth, ftiU gUt back, sides, and edges, Sr. 

%* The works of Miss M'Intosh have become popular in the best 
sense of the word. The simple beautjr of her narratives, combinhig 
pure sentiment with high principle and noble views of life and 
duties, ought to win for them a hearing at everjr fireside in our 
land. 
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with Twenty-ioar Ituge EngraTings. 
I " This nlnable uid tntemUn; work Iiu been patronized fay the 
1 LordiofUie Admlnltr. tbeLocdB odli- "" " '- -'- 
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. I. part II. coDtains — 
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:'i Labour °i Lost. 
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